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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


OUR correſpondents will obſerve our plan it, 
that each number ſhall contain one whole or entire 
piece: from this ue mean to deviate as ſeldom as 


Poſſible. 

I is further our wiſh not to mix poetry with 
proſe, in the ſame number; without doing ſo R's 
favour would not have been complete :—befides, 
though the moral be good the poetry is but indifferent. 


— 


G. M's poem has got a place ; but we baue 


ſome doubts as to its originality. 

P's $TRICTURES ON WOMEN wi appear in 
_ the next volume. 

Clio, M. S. and Neftor, are received. 

We cannot promiſe a place to any piece, whether 
poetry or proſe, unleſs the author's name is Commun | 
nicated. 

COMMUNICATIONS, poſt paid, bred to the 
publiſhers, will be properly attended to. 
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Our follies when diſplay'd ourſelves affright; | 
Few are fo bad, to bear the odious ſight. 
Mankind in herds, through force of cuſtom ftray, 
Miſlead each other into Error's way, 

Purſue the road, forgetful of the end, 

Sin by miſtake, and, without thought offend. 


4 - 
% 


ON THE .FOLLY OF IMPLICITLY FOLLOWING 
THE MODES OF FASHION. 


JEW among mankind are able, and per- 
1 haps fewer are willing, to take the trou- ' 


ble of preſerving with conſiſtency a ſyſtem of 


principles purely of their own ſelection. They 
ſeparate themſelves into large diviſions, which, 
like the flock conducted by the ſheep and bell, 
implicitly tread in the footſteps of ſome diſtin- 
guiſhed leader. Thus is the pain of conſulting * 
the judgment in every emergency eaſily avoided. 
The road becomes a beaten and a wide one, and 
each individual knows where to ſtep, only by 
ſeeing the veſtige of his predeceſſor. 
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But if the choſen leader is a treacherous or in- 
judicious guide, the followers muſt inevitably 
be led into evil. Now it unfortunately hap- 
pens, that the leaders, who are the moſt likely 
to attract the more numerous herds, are the 
leaſt likely to poſſeſs the more valuable quali- 


ties. For what is it which chiefly attracts f 


popular notice? vanity and effrontery. But 
theſe qualities imply diſpoſitions obviouſly in- 
conſiſtent with an eminent and ſolid virtue; 
though always united with ſfiewy, ſuperficial, 
and deceitful ornaments. Thus it happens, 
that the faſhionable modes of thinking and liv- 
ing, whatever modes in the viciſſitudes of hu- 
man affairs aſſume that name, will ſeldom bear 
the teſt of inquiry, without diſcovering that 
they are futile and culpable. For who, 
indeed, was the greateſt legiſlator who eſtabliſhed 
them? Some rich man, or ſome titled lady, 
diſtinguiſhed for boldneſs, but not for excel- 
lence ;z vain, preſumptous, and dictatorial, 
though qualified neither by nature, parts, nor 


education, to preſcribe to others, and elevated 


to empire by a concurrence of favourable con- 
tingencies with their own "aſpiring efforts. 
Once ſeated on the throne, their edicts are ar- 
bitrary and irreſiſtible. With the authority of 
their ſignature, there is no deformity which 
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will not aſſume the appearance of beauty, no 
vice which will not appear with all the confi- 
dence which naturally belongs to virtue, but 
which the delicacy of virtue is too apt to con- 
ceal. 
The ſubjects of theſe ſelf- erected tyrants are 
moſt truly ſlaves, though voluntary ſlaves; but 
as ſlavery of any kind is unfavourable to human 
happineſs and improvement, I will venture to 
offer a fe ſuggeſtions, which may induce the 
ſubjugated tribes to revolt, and claim their in- 
valuable birth-right, their natural liberty. 

To ſelect a model for imitation is one of the 
beſt methods of facilitating the acquiſition of 
any excellence. A living model not only ſhews 
what is to be done, but how. The imitation 
muſt not however be ſervile, as ſervile imitation 
is that which obeys the dictates of the maſter, 
without venturing to inquire into the reaſon of 
it. The ſervile imitator paces in the ſame 
round, like the mill-horſe, whoſe eyes are hood- 
winked that he may not be allured by interven- 
ing objects, to deviate from the tedious circle 
into a path of his own ſelection. 

It may not be improper to premiſe, that to 
one individual his own natural rights and poſ- 
ſeſſions, of whatever kind, are as valuable as 
thoſe of another are to that other. It is his 

A 2 
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own happineſs which is concerned in his choice 
of principles and conduct. By thele he is to 
Rand, or by theſe to fall. 

In making this important choice then, let 
the ſenſe of its importance lead him to aſſert 
the rights of man. Theſe rights will juſtify 
him in acting and thinking as far as the laws 
of that community, whoſe protection he ſeeks, 
ean allow, according to the fuggeftions of his 
own judgment. He will do right to avoid adopt- 
ing any ſyſtem of principles, or following any 
pattern of conduct, which his judgment has not 
pronounced conducive to his happineſs, and 
conſiſtent with his duties; conſiſtent with thoſe 
duties which he owes to his God, to his neigh- 
bour, to himſelf, and to his fociety. Though 


the ſmall circle with whom he is perſonally con- 


netted, may think and act differently, and may 
even deſpiſe and ridicule his fingularity, yet let 
him preſevere. His duty, his freedom, his 
confcience, and his happineſs, muſt appear to 


every thinking man, ſuperior to all conſidera- 


Men act wrong, ſcarcely leſs often from the 
defect of courage, than of knowledge and of 
prudence. Dare to be wife, faid an ancient; 
in order to which, it will firft be neceffary to 
dare to be fingular. But in this and every 

other effort of virtue, it muſt not be extended 


— — 


w 
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beyond the golden mean. The ſingularity: 
which I recommend will be as diſtant from mo- 
roſeneſs and miſanthropy, and from ridiculous 
oddity, as it will from an unmanly and per- 
nicious ſubmiſſion to thoſe who poſſeſs no rea- 
ſonable right to take the lead. 

If the immoderate fear of appearing ſingular 
is injurious to health, to fortune, to peace of 
mind, and to rational enjoyment, as perhaps on 
2 farther conſideration it will appear to be, I 
{ſhall contribute ſomething to promote happi- 
neſs, by daring to be ſo ſingular as to recom- 
mend ſingularity. 

Of the many young men who impair their 
conſtitutions by early exceſs and debauchery, a 
great part is inſtigated to irregularity by other 
motives than the impulſes of paſhon. A young 
man juſt introduced into the company of his 
equals, entertains a natural and laudable de- 
bre to recommend himſelf to their favour. If 
they indulge in wine to exceſs, or in any other 
intemperance, he muſt do ſo likewiſe; for he 
cannot bear to be ſingular; and has, beſides, 
received among his prudential rules, that he is 
to do as the reſt do, Wherever he may be fixed; 
and who indeed will dare to diſobey the pre- 
cept which commands us, While we are at 
Rome, to do as they do at Rome ? Thus is the 
3 | 
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favour of our temporary companions gained; 
but our health, which was deſigned to endure, 
and with proper management would have en- 
dured till the regular decays of nature, is great- 
ly injured, or totally deſtroyed. I will then 
venture to exhort the young man, not to dread 
the imputation of ſingularity ſo much, as to 
endanger the loſs of that which can ſeldom be 
completely regained, and without which no 
favour, no applauſe, no popularity, can give 
to life its natural ſweetneſs. | 

With reſpect to that ruin which conſiſts in 
the loſs of fortune and the accumulation of 
debt, it is daily effected by the fear of fingulari- 
ty. However their finances may have declined, 
they who are whirled in the vortex of faſhion, 
cannot retrench. They muſt act as their 
equals act 5 they muſt, like others, dreſs, keep 
a table, an equipage, and reſort to public diver- 
ſions. It is neceſſary, according to their ideas; 
and they tacitly acknowledge the obligation to 
be much greater than that of the moral duties. 
For who could bear to be odd people, to de- 
ſcend among the tribes of thoſe whom no body 
knows, and who indeed are diſtinguiſhed only 
for the plain qualities of probity and decency ? 
Indulgence and extravagancies are thus allow- 


ed, not altogether for the pleaſure they afford, 
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but often from the horror of ſingularity. It is 
to be wiſhed, that the horror of a bankruptey, 


a goal, an elopement, or a piſtol, poſſeſſed even 
half the influence. 


In deſtroying health and fortune, it certain- 
ly deſtroys thatpeace of mind, without whichall 
external advantages whatever are but like muſic 
and painting, banquets and perfumes, to him 
who has loſt all powers of perception. But 
ſuppoſing health and fortune to be preſerved, 
yet the fear of ſingularity will lead to omiſſions 
and commiſhons which will one day hurt a con- 
ſcience. not intirely inſenſible. Religion and 
duty enjoin many things which are real ſole- 
ciſms and downright barbariſms in the ſchool 
of faſhion. | 

When health, fortune, and peace are gone, 
it may be juſtly ſaid, no arguments are neceſ- 
ſary to prove that there can be no enjoyment. 
But ſuppoſing them not entirely renounced, 
and that room were left for ſome degree of hap- 
pineſs, even that little would be greatly leſſen- 
ed by a too ſcrupulous fear of deviating from 
the arbitrary ſtandard of a fantaſtic mode. The 
taſtes, fancies, inclinations of other men, can- 
not pleaſe us like the genuine choice of our 
native feelings, directed by our own judgment. 
They may indeed be adopted, and even loved; 
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but an adopted child ſeldom excites and ſoothes 


our ſenſibilities, in a degree _ to that which 


is cauſed by our own. 

Upon the whole, I cannot help thinking, 
that however Pride may vaunt herſelf, and Fa- 
ſhion may. aſſume airs of ſuperiur wiſdom in 
her choice, it is ſingularly fooliſh; abſurd, and 
wicked, to decline any practices and any habits, 
however unuſual, which evidently<tend to ren- 
der a man fingularly learned, r good, 
and ewe 29 hs _— 
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NougEn II. 


- The blithſome Goddeſs ſooths my care. 


ODE TO FANCY. 196%. * 


0 Parent of each lovely Muſe, 

Thy ſpirit o'er my foul diffuſe, 

Oer all my-artleſs ſongs preſide, 

My footſteps to thy temple guide, 

To offer at thy turf-built ſhrine, 

In golden cups no coſtly wine, 

No murder'd fatling of the flock, 

But flowers and honey from the rock. 
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O Nymph with looſely-flowing hair, 
With buſkin'd leg, and boſom bare, 
Thy waiſt with myrtle-girdle bound, 
Thy brows with Indian feathers crown'd, 
Waving in thy fnowy hand _ 
An all-commanding magic wand, 
Of pow'r to bid freſh gardens grow 
Mid careleſs Lapland's barren fnow, 
Whoſe rapid wings thy flight convey 
Thro' air, and over earth and fea, 
While the various landſkip lies 
Conſpicuous to thy piereing eyes 
O lover of the defart, hail ! | 
Say, in what deep and pathleſs vale, 
Or on what hoary mountain's ſide, 
Midſt falls of water you refide, 
Midſt broken rocks, a rugged ſcene, _ 
With green and praffy dales between, 
Midſt foreſt dark of aged oak, 
Ne'er echoing with the woodman's ſtroke, 
Where never human art appear d, 
Nor c'en one ſtraw-roof*'d coat was rear'd, 
Where nature feems to fit alone, 
Majeſtic on a craggy throne ; 
Tell me the path, fweet wand'rer, tell, 
To thy unknown fequeſter'd cell, 
Where woodbines cluſter round the door, 
Where ſhells and moſs o'erlay the floor, 


And on whole top an hawthorn grows, 
Amid whoſe thickly-woven boughs 


Some nightingale ſtill builds her neſt, 


Each evening warbling thee to reſt : 
Then lay me by the haunted ſtream, 
Rapt in ſome wild poetic dream, 
In converſe while methinks Trove 
With Spencer thro” a fairy grove; 
Till ſuddenly awak'd, I hear 
Strange whiſper'd muſic in my ear, 
And my glad ſoul in bliſs is drown'd, 
By the ſweetly-ſoothing ſound | | 

Me, Goddeſs by the right-hand lead, 
Sometimes thro? the yellow mead, 
Where Joy and white rob'd Peace reſort, 
And Venus keeps her feſtive court, 


Where Mirth and Youth each evening meet, 


And lightly trip with nimble feet, 
Nodding their lilly-crowned heads; 
Where Laughter roſe-lip'd Hebe leads; 
Where Echo walks ſteep hills among, 
Liſt ning to the ſhepherd's ſong.” 
Yet not thoſe flow'ry fields of joy 


Can long my penſive mind employ : 


Haſte, Fancy, from theſe ſcenes of folly 


To meet the matron Melancholy, 
Goddeſs of the tearful eye, 
That loves to fold her arms and ſigh | | 
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Let us with filent footſteps go T. 20 
To charnels and the houſe of woe, 
To Gothie churches, vaults, and tombs, 


Where each ſad night ſome Virgin comes, 


With throbbing breaſt, and faded cheek, 
Her promis'd bridegroom's urn to ſeek; 
Or to ſome Abby's mould'ring tow'rs, 
Where to avoid cold winter's ſhow'rs, 
The naked beggar ſhiv'ring lies, 2% 
While whiſtling tempeſts round her rife, 
And trembles leſt the tottering wall 
Should on her ſleeping infants fall. 

- Now let us louder ſtrike the lyre, 
For-mycheatt/glows with martial fire, 
I feel, I feel, with ſudden heat, $29 
My big tumultuous boſom beat * 
The trumpet's clangors pierce mine ear, | 
A thouſand widows ſhrieks I hear; 
Give me another horſe, I cry, 
Lo! the baſe Gallic ſquadrons fly; 
Whence is this rage What ſpirit ſay, 
To battle hurries me away ? 
"Tis Fancy, in her fiery car, 
Tranſports me to the thickeſt war, 
There whirls me o'er'the hills of lain, 


Where tumult and deſtruction reign; |! 


Where mad with pain, the wounded ſteed 
Tramples the dying and the dead: 


* 
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Where giant 'Terror ſtalks around, 
With ſullen joy furveys the ground, 
And pointing to th' enſanguin'd field 
Shakes his dreadful Gorgon-ſhield | 

O guide me from this horrid ſcene 
To high-arch'd walks and alleys green, 
Which lovely Laura ſeeks to {hun 
The fervours of the mid-day ſun ; 
The pangs of abfence, O remove, 
For thou canſt place me near ne 


Canſt fold in viſionary bliſs, 


And let me think I ſtal a kiſs. 


When young-ey'd Spring profuſely hoes 
From her green lap the pink and role ; 


When the ſoft turtle of the dale 


To Summer tells her tender tale, 
When Autumn cooling caverns ſeeks, 
And ſtains with wine his jolly cheeks ; 
When Winter, like poor pilgrim old, 
Shakes his ſilver beard with cold, 

At ev'ry ſeaſon let my ear | 
Thy ſolemn whiſpers, Fancy hear. 

O warm, enthuſiaſtic maid, 

Without thy pow'rful, vital aid, 

That breathes an energy divine, 

That gives a ſoul to ev'ry line; 
Ne er may I ſtrive with lips profane 
To utter an unhallow'd ſtrain, 
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Nor dare to touch the ſacred ſtring, 
Save when with ſmiles thou bid'ſt me ſing. 
O hear our prayer! O hither come 
From thy lamented Shakeſpear's tomb, 
On which thou lov'ſt to fit at eve, 
Muſing o'er thy darling grave ; 
O Queen of numbers, once again 
Animate ſome choſen ſwain, 
Who, fill'd with unexhauſted fire, 
May boldly ſtrike the ſounding lyre, 
May riſe above the rhyming throng, 
And with ſome new unequall'd ſong 
O'er all our liſt'ning paſſions reign, 
O'erwhelm our ſouls with joy and pain: 
With terror ſhake, with pity move, 
Rouze with revenge, or melt with love. 
O deign t' attend his evening walk, 
With him in groves and grotto's talk : 
Teach him to ſcorn with frigid art 
Feebly to touch th' unraptur d heart; 
Like lightning, let his mighty verſe 
The boſom's inmoſt foldings pierce: 
With native beauties win applauſe, 
Beyond cold critics ſtudied laws: 
O let each Muſe's fame increaſe, 
O bid Britannia rival Greece 


— 
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NUMBER III. 


And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 
Than Cæſar with a ſenate at his heels. 


— —ñ ñꝝñ 


THE FOLLY OF AMBITION ILLUSTRATED. 


] aw the ſon of a younger brother of a good 
family, who at his deceaſe left me a little for- 
tune of a hundred pounds a year. I was put 
early to Eton ſchool, where J learnt Latin and 
Greek; from which I went to the univerſity, 
where I learnt— not totally to forget them. I 
came to my fortune while I was at college; 
and having no inclination to follow any pro- 
feſſion, I removed myſelf to town, and lived 


for ſome time, as moſt young gentlemen do, by 


ſpending four times my income. But it was 
my happineſs, before it was too late, to fall in 
love and to marry a very amiable young crea- 
ture, whoſe fortune was juſt ſufficient to re- 
pair the breach made in my own. With this 
agreeable companion I retreated to the country, 


and endeavoured, as well as Iwas able, to ſquare 


my wiſhes to my circumſtances. In this en- 
deavour I ſucceeded ſo well, that except a. few 
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private hankerings after a little more than 
I poſſeſſed, and now and then a ſigh when a 
coach and ſix happened to drive by me in my 
walks, I was a very happy man. 

can truly aſſure you, that though our 
family ceconomy was not much to be boaſted 
of, and in conſequence of it we were frequent- 


| ly driven to great ſtraits and difficulties, I ex- 


perienced more real ſatisfaction in this humble 
ſituation, than I have ever done fince in more 
enviable circumſtances. We were ſometimes 
a little in debt, but when money came in, 
the pleaſure of diſcharging what we owed was 
more than equivalent for the pain it put us to: 
and though the narrowneſs of our circum- 
ſtances ſubjected us to many cares and anxie- 
ties, it ſerved to keep the body in action as well 
as the mind; for, as our garden was ſome- 
what large, and required more hands to keep 
it in order than we could afford to hire, we la- 
boured daily in it ourſelves, and drew health 
from our neceſſities. _ 

I had a little boy who was the delight of my 


heart, and who probably might have been 


ſpoilt by nurſing, if the attention of his parent 

had not been otherwiſe employed. His mother 

was naturally of a fickly conſtitution; but the 

affairs of her family, as they engroſſed all her 
B 2 
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thoughts, gave her no time for complaint. The 


ordinary troubles of life, which, to thoſe who 


have nothing elſe to think of, are almoſt inſup 
portable, were leſs terrible to us than to per- 
ſons in eaſier circumſtances ; for it is a certain 
truth, however you readers may pleaſe to re- 
ceive it, that where the mind is divided between 
many cares, the anxiety is lighter than where 
there is only one to contend with. And even 
in the happieſt ſituation, in the midſt of eaſe, 
health, and afluence, the mind is generally in- 
genious at tormenting itſelf ; loſing the imme- 
diate enjoyment of thoſe invaluable bleſhngs, 
by the painful ſuggeſtion that they are too 
great for continuance. 

Theſe are the reſlections that I have made 
Ence : for I do not attempt to deny that I figh- 
ed frequently for an addition to my fortune. 
The death of a diſtant relation, which happen- 
ed five years after our marriage, gave me this 


addition, and made me for ſome time the hap- 
pieſt man living. My income was now increa- 


fed to fix hundred a year; and I hoped, with 
a little œconomy, to be able to make a 
figure with it. But the ill health of my wiſe, 
which in leſs eaſy circumſtances had not touch- 
ed me ſo nearly, was now conſtantly in my 
thoughts, and ſoured all my enjoyments. The 


ww 
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conſciouſneſs too, of having ſuch an eſtate to leave 
my boy, made me ſo anxious to preſerve him, 
that inſtead of ſuffering him to run at pleaſure 
where he pleaſed, and to grow hardy by exer- 
ciſe, I almoſt deſtroyed him by confinement. 
We now did nothing in our garden, becauſe we 
were in circumſtances to have it kept by others: 
but as air and exerciſe were neceſſary for our 
health, we reſolved to abfidge ourſelves in 
ſome unneceſſary articles, and to fet up an 
equipage. 'This in time brought with it a train 
of expences, which we had neither prudence to. 
forſee, nor courage to prevent. For as it en- 
abled us to extend the Circuit of our viſits, it 
greatly increaſed our acquaintance, and ſub- 
jected us to the neceſſity of making continual 
entertainments at home, in return for all thoſe 
which we were invited to abroad. 'The charges 
that attended this new manner of living were 
too great for the income we poſſeſſed; inſo- 
much that we found ourſelves in a very ſhort 
time more neceſſitous than ever. Pride would 
not ſuffer us to lay down our equipage; and to 
live in a manner unſuitable to it, was what we 
could not bear to think of. To pay the debts 
I had contracted, I was ſoon forced to mort- 
gage, and at laſt to ſell, the beſt part of my 
eſtate; and as it was utterly impoſſible to keep 

B 3 
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up the parade any longer, we thought it adviſ- 
able to remove of a ſudden, to ſell our coach 
in town, and to look out for a new fituation, 
at a great diſtance from our acquaintance. 

But unfortunately for my peace, I carried 
the habit of expence along with me, and was 
very near | being reduced to abſolute want, 


when, by the unexpected death of an uncle 


and his two ſons, who died within a few weeks 


_ of each other, I ſucceeded to an eſtate of 


ſeven thouſand pounds a year. 

And now, both you and your readers will 
undoubtedly call me a very happy man : and 
ſo indeed I was. I fet about the regulation 
of my family with the moſt pleaſing ſatisfac- 
tion. The ſplendour of my equipages, the 


magnificence of my plate, the crowd of fer- 


vants that attended me, the elegance of my 
furniture, the grandeur of my park and gar- 
dens, the luxury of my table, and the court 
that was every where paid me, gave me inex- 
preſſible delight, ſo long as they were novelties: 
but no ſooner were they become habitual to 
me, than I loſt all manner of reliſh for them; 
and I diſcovered, in a very little time, that by 
having nothing to wiſh for, I had nothing to 


enjoy. My appetite grew palled by ſatiety, a 
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perpetual crowd of viſitors robbed me of all do- 
meſtic enjoyment, my ſervants plagued me, and 
my ſteward cheated me. 

But the curſe of greatneſs did not end here. 
Daily experience convinced me that I was com- 
pelled to live more for others than myſelf. My 
uncle had been a great party-man, and a zeal- 
ous oppoſer of all miniſteral meaſures; and 
as his eſtate was the largeſt of any gentleman's 
in the county, he ſupported an intereſt in it 
beyond any of his competitors. My father had 
been greatly obliged by the court-party, which 
determined me, in gratitude, to declare myſelf 
on that fide : but the difficulties I had to en- 
counter were too many and too great for me; 
inſomuch that I have been baffled and defeated 
in almoſt every thing I have undertaken. 'To 
deſert the cauſe I have embarked in-would dif- 
grace me, and to go greater lengths in it would 
undo me. I am engaged in a perpetual ſtate 
of warfare with the principal gentry of the 
country, and am curſed by my tenants and de- 
pendants for compelling them at every election 
to vote (as they are pleaſed to tell me) contrary 
to their conſcience. 

My wife and I had once pleaſed ourſelves 
with the thought of being uſeful to the neigh- 
bourhood, by dealing out our charity to the 
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poor and induſtrious; but the perpetual hurry 
in which we live, renders us incapable of 


looking out for objects ourſelves ; and- the 


agents we entruſt are either pocketing our 
bounty, or beſtowing it on the undeſerving. 
At night, when we retire to reſt; we are vent- 
ting our complaints on the miſeries of the day, 
and praying heartily for the return of that peace 
which was only the STR of our humbleſt 
ſituation. 

This, Sir, is my hiftery] z and if; it may ſerve 


to inculcate this important truth that, where 


pain, ſickneſs, and abſolute want are out of 


the queſtion no external change of circumſtan- 


ces can make a man more laſtingly happy than 
he was before. It is to the ignorance of this 
truth that the univerſal diſſatis faction of man- 
kind is principally to be aſcribed. Care is the 
lot of life; and he that aſpires to greatneſs, in 
hopes to get rid of it, is like one who throws 
himſelf into a furnace to avoid the ſhivering of 
an ague. 

The only ſatisfaction I can enjoy in my pre- 
ſent ſituation is, that it has not pleaſed Heaven 
in its wrath to make me a king. 
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— NUMBER IV. 
Deſtroy all creatures for thy /port or guit. 


THE BLACEBIRDS. 


Tux ſun had chas'd the mountain ſnow, 
And kindly loos'd the frozen ſoil, 
The melting ſtreams began to flow, 
And ploughmen urged their annual toil. 


Twas then, amid the vocal throng 
Whom Nature wakes to mirth and love, 
A blackbird rais'd his am'rous ſong, 


And thus it echo'd through the grove : 


« O faireſt of the feather'd train 

For whom I ſing, for whom LI burn, 
Attend with pity to my ſtrain, 

And grant my love a kind return. 


For ſee the wintry ſtorms are flown, 
And gentle Zephyrs fan the air ; 

Let us the genial influence own, 
Let us the vernal paſtime ſhare. 


- 


The raven plumes his jetty wing 

To pleaſe his croaking paramour * 
The larks reſponſive ditties ſing, 
And tell their paſſion as they ſoar. 
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But truſt me, love, the raven's wing 
Is not to be compar'd with mine; 
Nor can the lark ſo ſweetly ſing 


As I, who ſtrength with ſweetneſs join. 


O!] let me all thy ſteps attend! 
P1 point new treaſures to thy fight ; 
Whither the grove thy wiſh befriend, 
Or hedge-rows green, or meadows bright. 


- 


I'll ſhew my love the cleareſt rill 
Whoſe ſtreams among the pebbles ſtray, 

Theſe will we fip, and fip our fill, 
Or on the flow'ry margin play. 


Tu lead her to the thickeſt brake, 
Impervious to the ſchool-boy's eye; 

For her the plaiſter'd neſt P11 make, 
And on her downy pinions lie. 


When prompted by a mother's care, 

Her warmth ſhall form th impriſon'd young; ; 
The pleaſing taſk III gladly ſhare, 
Or cheer her labours with my ſong. 


Next morn he wak'd her with a ſong, 
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To bring her food Pl! range the fields, 
And cull the beſt of every kind; 

Whatever Nature's bounty yields, 
And love's aſſiduous care can find. 


And when my lovely mate would ſtray 
To taſte the ſummer ſweets at large, 

Pl] wait at home the hve-long day, 
And tend with care our little charge. 


Then prove with me the ſweets of love, 
With me divide the cares of life; 

No buſh ſhall boaſt in all the grove 
So fond a mate, fo bleſt a wife.“ 


He ceas'd his ſong. The melting dame 
With ſoft indulgence heard the ſtrain; 

She felt, ſhe own'd a mutual flame, 
And haſted to relieve his pain. 


He led her to the nuptial bower, 
And neſtled cloſely to her ſide; 
The fondeſt bridegroom of that hour, 

And ſhe the moſt delighted bride. 


% Behold,” he ſaid, „ the new-born day 
The lark his matin peal has rung, 


Ariſe, my love, and come away.“ 
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Together through the fields they ſtray d, 
And to the murm'ring riv'let's fide ; 
Renew'd their vows, and hopp'd and play'd, 
With honeſt joy, and decent pride. . 


When oh |- with grief the muſe. relates 
The mournful ſequel of my tale; 

Sent by an order from the fates, 

A gunner met them in the vale. 


Alarm'd, the lover cry'd, « My dear, 
Haſte, haſte away, from danger fly: 

Here, gunner, point thy thunder here 
O ſpare my love, and let me die.” 


At him the gunner took his aim; 1 
His aim, alas! was all too true: | I 

O!] had he choſe ſome other game 

Or ſhot—as he was wont to do 


ö | 

Il While I with tears your fate rehearſe ; 
1% And fave the lover in my verſe. 

| RE 

j 
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| Nuwser V. 


Thus God and Nature link'd the gen'ral frame, 
And bade ſelf-love and ſocial be the ſame, 


ON THE FITNESS OF MAN FOR SOCIETY. 


I rum myſelf exiſting upon a little ſpot, ſur- 
rounded every way by an immenſe unknown 
expanſion.—— Where am I ? What ſort bf 
place do J inhabit.? Is it exactly accommodated 
in every inſtance to my convenience? Is there 
no excels of cold, none of heat, to offend me? 
Am I never annoyed by animals, either of my 
own kind or a different? Is every thing ſubſer- 
vient to me as though I had ordered all myſelf? 
No, nothing like .it—the fartheſt from it poſ- 
fible. The world appears not, then, original- 
ly made for the private couvenience of me 
alone It does not. But is it not poſſible ſo to 
accommodate it, by my own particular induſtry ? 
If to accommodate man and beaſt, heaven and 
earth, if this be beyond me, it is not poſſible. 
What conſequence then follows ? or can there 
be any other than this—If I ſeek an intereſt of 


my own detached from that of others, I ſeek 
Vol. III. C | 
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an intereſt which is chimerical, and can never 
have exiſtence. Ha 
How then miſt I determine ? Have I no in- 
tereſt at all? If I have not, I am a fool fo rſtay- 
ing here : it is a ſmoky houſe, and the ſooner 
out of it the better. But why no-intereſt ? Can 
I be contented with none but one ſeparate and 
detached ? Is a ſocial intereſt, joined with 
others, ſuch an abſurdity as not to be admitted ? 
The bee, the beaver, and the tribes of herding 
animals, are enough to convince, me that the 
thing is ſomewhere at leaſt poſſible. How 
then, am I aſſured that i is not equally true of 
man? Admit it; and what follows ? If fo, 
then honour and juſtice are my intereſt ; then 
the whole train of moral virtues are my intereſt ; 
without ſome portion of which, not even thieves 
can maintain ſociety. ö 
But, farther ſtill, I ſtop not here—I vurſus 
this ſocial intereſt as far as I can trace my ſe- 


veral relations. I paſs from my own ſtock, my 


own neighbourhood, my -own nation, to the 
whole race of mankind, as diſperſed through- 


out the. earth. Am I not related to them all, 


by the mutual aids of commerce, by the gene- 
ral intercourſe of arts and letters, by that com- 


mon nature of which we all participate? 
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Again, I muſt have food and clothing- 
Without a proper genial warmth, I inſtantly 
periſh. Am I not related, in this view, to 
the very earth itfelf ? to the diſtant ſun, from 
whoſe beams I derive” vigour ? to that ſtuper- 
duous courſe and order of the infinite hoſt of 


| heaven, by which the times and ſeaſons ever 


uniformly paſs on ? Were this order once con- 
founded, I could not probably ſurvive a mo- 


ment; ſo abſolutely do I depend on this com- 


mon general welfare. What, then, have I to 
do, but to enlarge virtue into piety ! Not only 
honour and juſtice, and what I owe to man, 
is my intereſt ; but gratitude alſo, acquieſcence, 
reſignation, adoration, and all I owe to this: 
great polity, and its great Governor, our com- 
mon Parent. 
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ad can my ſoul the tale believe, 
Far from your country, lonely wand'ring leave ' 


A . Me, me your lover, barbarous fugitive! : 4 
| | | : 4 
| bet #: TSF S 
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þ AURA AND ALEXIS. 


| 


Fan Aiſtant from: the buſy train 
A beauteous pair reſide; 

The faireſt nymph on all the plain, 
And he the ſhepherd's pride. 


On Aura blooming health beſtows _ _ 
Charms unimprov'd by art; 

Her cheek, like modeſt roſes, glows, 
To captivate the heart. 


The lilies, in her boſom plac'd, b 
Forget their native bed ; 1 
And ſnow-drops, by that boſom grac'd, 9 
A newborn ſweetneſs ſhed. — 
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; Alexis, oft in ſoft tun'd lays, 
His Aura's beauties fings:; 

The neighb'ring foreſt with her praiſe 
In anfw'ring echoes rings. 
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At noon, beſide th gurgling ſtream, 


She hears his artleſs tale; 
Or liſtens to his love-ſick theme, 
In ſome ſequeſter'd vale. 


Thus bleſt, and bleſſing each, = dwelt, 
With virtuous paſſion burn'd; _ 

And, with an heart-felt NG, felt 
That virtuous flame return'd. 


But, ah ! how fleeting are our joys, 
How ſubject to decay! 

Corroded by unſeen alloys, 
They tranſient paſs away. 


Near Aura's cot a manſion ſtood, 
And rear'd its lofty head 

Amidſt the cloud-aſpiring wood, 
Which far its branches ſpread... 


Alonzo, of a noble race, BY. 
Poſſeſs'd this ſtately pile ; 

A youth adorn'd with every grace 
That might the heart beguile. 


As paſſing by, one day, by chance, ' =» 
Where lovely Aura ſtray'd, 
He view'd her various charms aſkance, 
And all her form ſurvey'd. | 
C 3 Fo 
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He view'd her lips, of rubies made, 
Her glofly nut-brown hair, 

Whoſe ringlets caſt a pleaſant ſhade, 
And made her neck more fair. 


The frighted maid, in dread ſurpriſe, - 
With faulting footſteps flew, 

And turning back her ſparkling eyes, 
From whence,” ſhe cry'd, «are you? 


The youth with extaſy reid „on 
The unexperienc'd maid. 

« Return, return, thou N queſt, 
Nor be of aught afraid. 


4 Let no vain doubts thy thoughts moleſt, 
« 'Thou more than mortal fair ; 

« Be lulld thy mind to tranquil reſt, 
« And baniſh'd every care. 


„ Behold thy ſuppliant lover faint 
« Entreats thee not to fly; 

« Oh, deigu to hear his tender plaint, 
« Or bid him inſtant die. 


« But Nature never form'd that frame 
« On purpoſe to deſtroy ; 

« Then let me from thy pity claim 
« A diſtant hope of joy.” 
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In am'rous ſtrains he told with ſighs, 
The flame his boſom felt, | 

And pearly tears bedew'd his eyes, 
The lovely maid-to melt. 


With elegance his language flow'd, 
In pleaſing accents dreſs d, 
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Her willing hand he preſs'd. 


Her half-averted cheek he kiſs'd, 
And vow'd his love fincere ; 

Nor could her feeling heart reſiſt 
The tribute of a tear. 


Awhile her wav'ring mind's reſolv'd ; 
Awhile ſhe doubts again; 

Now thinks how well Alexis lov'd, 
Then deems his loving vain. 


At length ſhe bids a laſt farewel 
To ſwains and rural life, 


Forſakes her peaceful, humble cell, 
And is Alozono's wife. | 


In ſcenes of joy her time ſhe ſpends, - 
With mirth her hours all glide, 

And chearful gaiety attends 

This more than happy bride. 


And while her face with bluſhes glow'd, 
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Her days 'midſt ſoft delight ſhe paſt, 
In pleaſure's myſtic round, 

Each night more happy than the laſt, 
With freſh enjoyments crown'd. 


But ſoon the fickle youth was cloy d. 
Ev'n with his Aura's charms?; 

He ſaw, admired, and enjoy'd, ; 

Then ſated - left her arms. 


No. 6. 


Say, who can paint the. various pains. 
Which Aura's boſom rent, f 

Or who recount her piteous ſtrains 
And not her fate lament? 


Tas now ſhe found her native cot 
Could more content beſtow, 
Than thoſe in an exalted lot, 
Amidſt their greatneſs, know. þ 


Twas now ſhe thought on thoſe bleſt days, 1 


Devoid of guilt or fear, 4 
When ſhe her faithful ſhepherd's lays 1 
With rapture us'd to hear. 3 
« Alas I forſaken as bon art, | _ 4 

The hapleſs mourner cry d, 4 


 « Juſtly thy boſom feels the ſmart 
« Of coquetry and pride. 
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« Ah, why did flattry's ſyren voice 

« 80 foon enchant my ear ? Eo 
66 « Or why was glitt'ring ſtate my choice, 

« Beſet with thorns of care ? 


5 —_ 


ce Say, injur'd youth—Alexis ſay— 
« Have not the gods above 

« Eſpous'd thy cauſe with rigid ſway, 
« And puniſh'd faithleſs _—_——— 


« But ceaſe, my heart, ubpraiding's vain, 


« Nor fill with tears my eye, FER 
« No more with fruitleſs words complain, 
But teach me how to die. 


« And if departed ſouls attend 

« The actions of mankind,” 7 
« Ah, may I be the guardian friend 

« Of him I leave behind 


« Oh, may I ever whiſper peace _—-.. : 
« To dear Alexis' mind, 

« And may he ſoon his joys increaſe 
« With one more juſt and kind!“ 
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Nomser VII. 
But only virtue ſhews the paths of peace. 


WD 


— — 


"AT; 
„ - ALMERINE AND SHELIMA. 
A Fairy Talc. 


In thoſe remote times when, by, the inter- 
vention of fairies, men received good and 
evil, which ſucceeding generations could ex- 
pect only from natural cauſes, Soliman, a 
mighty prince, reigned over a thouſand pro- 
vinces in the diſtant regions of the eaſt. It is 
recorded of Soliman, that he had no fa- 
vourite ; but among the principal nobles of his 
court was Omaraddin. 

Omaraddin had two daughters, Almerine 
and Shelimah. At the birth of Almerine, the 
fairy Elfarina had preſided; and, in compliance 
with the importunate and reiterated requeſt of 
the parents, had endowed her with every na- 
tural excellence both of body and mind, and 


decreed that « ſhe ſhould be ſought in marriage 


by a ſovereign prince.” 
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When the wife of Omaraddin was pregnant 
with Shelimah, the fairy Elfarina was again in- 
| voked; at which Farimina, another power of 
the atrial kingdom, was offended. Farimina 
was inexorable and cruel; the number of her 
votaries, therefore, was few. Elfarina was 
polacable and benevolent; and fairies of this 
character were obſerved to be ſuperior in power, 
whether becauſe it is the nature of vice to de- 
feat its own purpoſe, or whether the calm and 
XZ equal tenor of a virtuous mind prevents thoſe 
2 miſtakes, which are committed in the tumult 
and precipitation of outrageous malevolence. 
2 But Farimina, from whatever cauſe, reſolved 
that her influence ſhould not be wanting ; ſhe, 
therefore, as far as ſhe was able, precluded the 
influence of Elfarina, by firſt pronouncing the 
incantation which determined the fortune of 
te infant, whom ſhe diſcovered by divination 
to be a girl. Farimina, that the innocent ob- 
ject of her malice might be deſpiſed by others, 
and perpetually employed in tormenting her- 
ſelf, decreed, „ that her perſon ſhould be ren- 
4 dered hideous by every ſpecies of deformity, 
and that all her wiſhes ſhould ſpontaneouſly 
= < produce an oppoſite effect.“ 
I ̃ he parents dreaded the birth of the infant 
Funder this malediction, wich which Elfarina 
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had acquainted them, and which ſhe could not 
reverſe. The moment they beheld it, they 
were ſolicitous only to conceal it from the 
world ; they conſidered the complicated defor- 
mity of unhappy Shelimah as ſome reproach 
to themſelves ; and as they could not hope to 
change her appearance, they did not find them- 
ſelves intereſted in her felicity. They made no 
requeſt to Elfarina, that ſhe would by any intel- 
lectual endowment alleviate miſeries which they 
ſhould not participate, but ſeemed content that 
a being ſo hideous ſhould ſuffer perpetual diſ- 
appointment; and, indeed, they concurred to 
injure an infant which they could not behold 
with complacency, by ſending her with only 
one attendant to a remote caſtle which ſtood on 
the confines of a wood. 2 
' Elfarina, however, did not thus forſake in- 


sene in diſtreſs; but to counterbalance the 3 
evils of "obſcurity, neglect, and uglineſs, ſne 


decreed, that « to the taſte of Shelimah the 
cc coarſeſt food ſhould be the moſt exquiſite 
« dainty; that the rags which covered her 


6 ſhould, in her eſtimation, be equal to cloth of 


« gold ; that the ſhould prize a palace leſs 6 


« than a cottage; and that in theſe circum- 


« ſtances love ſhould be a ſtranger to her : 
cc breaſt.” To prevent the vexation which 3 


F 
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would ariſe from the continual diſappointment 

of her wiſhes, appeared at firſt to be more dif- 

ficult ; but this was at length perfectly effected 
by endowing her with Content. 

While Shelimah was immured in a remote 
caſtle, neglected and forgotten, every city in 
the dominions of Soliman contributed to deco- 
rate the perſon, or cultivate the mind of Alme- 
rine. The houſe of her father was the reſort 
of all who excelled in learning of whatever 
claſs; and as the wit of Almerine was equal to 


her beauty, her knowledge was ſoon equal to 
her wit. 


= 
1 3 Thus accompliſhed, ſhe became the object 
y 3 | of univerſal admiration every heart throbbed 
2 at her approach, every tongue was filent when 
me ſpoke; at the glance of her eye every cheek 
was covered with bluſhes of diffidence or deſire, 
ic and at her command every foot became ſwift 
je as that of the roe. But Almerine, whom am- 
ne dition was thus jealous to obey, who was reve- 
te renced by hoary wiſdom, and beloved by youth- 
er ful beauty, was perhaps the moſt wretched of 
of her ſex. Perpetual adulation had made her 
eſs haughty and fierce; her penetration and deli- 


cacy rendered almoſt every object offenſive ; 

ſhe was diſguſted with imperfections which 

ethers could not diſcover; her breaſt was cor- 
D . 
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roded by deteſtation, when others were ſoften- 
ed by pity ; the loſt the ſweetneſs of ſleep by 
the want of exerciſe, and the reliſh of food 
by continual luxury : but her life became yet 
more wretched, by her ſenſibility of that paſ- 
fion, on which the happineſs of life is Heliev- 
ed chiefly to depend. | 

Nouraſſin, the phyfician of Soliman, was 
of noble birth, and celebrated for his ſkill! 
through all the Eaſt. He had juſt attained the 
meridian of life; his perſon was graceful, and 
his manner ſoft and inſinuating. Among 
many others, by whom Almerine had been 


| taught to inveſtigate nature, Nouraſſin had Y 
acquainted her wich the qualities of trees, and 
herbs, Of him ſhe learned, how an innumer- 3 
able progeny are contained in the parent plant; 1 
how they expand and quicken by degrees; hoõW w 
| from the ſame. ſoil cach imbibes, a different 
| Juice, which, riſing from the root, hardens into 1 
branches above, {wells into leaves, and flowers 


and fruits, infinitely various in colour and Þ 
| taſte and ſmell; of power to repel diſeaſes, 2 
| or precipitate the ſtroke of death... ar * 

Whither by the caprice which is common 
to violent paſſions, or whither by ſome potion Þ 
which Nouraſſin found means to adminiſter 7 
20 his ſcholar, is nat known; but of Nouraſſin 
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he became enamoured to the moſt romantic 
Z exceſs. The pleaſure with which ſhe had be- 
fore reflected on the decree of the Fairy, 
1 « that ſhe ſhould be ſought in marriage by a 
3 ce ſovereign prince,” was now at an end. It 


was the cuſtom of the nobles to. preſent their 
daughters to the king, when they entered their 
X eighteenth year; an event which Almerme 
had often anticipated with impatience and hope, 
but now wiſhed to prevent with ſolicitude and 
(terror. The period, urged forward Hke every 
pq ching future, with filent and irreſiſtible rapi- 
didit, at length arrived. The curioſity of So- 
Iuxamx had been raiſed, as well by accidental 
encomiums, as by the artifices of Omaraddin, 
who now haſted to gratify it with the utmoſt 
XZ anxiety and perturbation : he diſcovered the 
1 confuſion of his daughter, and imagined that 
it was produced, like his own, by the uncer- 
tainty and importance of an event, which 
would be determined before the day ſhould be 
XZ paſſed. He endeavoured to give her a peace- 
ful confidence in the promiſe of the Fairy, 
Y which he wanted himſelf; and perceived, with 
2X regret, that her diſtreſs rather increaſed than 
% diminifhed : this incident, however, as he had 
no ſuſpicion of the cauſe, only rendered him 
F more impatient of delay; and Almerine, co- 
| D 2 


9 
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vered with ornaments, by which art and na- 


ture were exhauſted, was, however reluctant, 
introduced to the king. | 

Soliman was now in his thirtieth year. He 
had fate ten years. upon the throne, and for 
the ſteadineſs of his virtue had been ſurnamed 
the Juſt. He had hitherto conſidered the 
gratification of appetite as a low enjoyment, 


' allotted to weakneſs and obſcurity; and the 


exerciſe of heroic virtue, as the ſuperior feli- 
city of eminence and power. He had as yet 
taken no wife; nor had he immured in his pa- 
lace a multitude of unhappy beauties, in whom 
defire had no choice, and affection no object, 

to be ſucceſſively forſaken after unreſiſted vio- 
lation, "and at laſt fink into the grave without 


having anſwered any nobler purpoſe, than 
ſometimes to have gratified the caprice of a 


tyrant, whom they ſaw at no other ſeaſon, and 
whoſe preſence could raiſe no paſſion more re- 
mote from deteſtation than fear. 

Such was Soliman; who, having gazed 
ſome moments upon Almerine with filent 
admiration, roſe up, and turning to the prin- 
ces who ſtood round him, © To-morrow,” ſaid 
he, « I will grant the requeſt which you have 1a 
ec often repeated, and place a beauty upon my 
« throne, by whom I may tranſmit my domi- 


e 


ä 
if 2 „ 


of Omaraddin ſhall be my wife.“ 


te nion to poſterity : to-morrow, the daughter 


* 


The joy with which Omaraddin heard this 


declaration, was abated by the effect which it 


produced upon Almerine: who, after ſome in- 
effectual ſtruggles with the paſſions which agi- 
tated her mind, threw herſelf into the arms of 
her women, and burſt into tears. Soliman im- 


mediately diſmiſſed his attendants; and taking 
her in his arms, enquired the cauſe of her diſ- 


treſs: this however was a ſecret, which neither 
her pride nor her fear would ſuffer her to re- 


veal. She continued ſilent and inconſolable; 


— 


and Soliman, though he ſecretly ſuſpected ſome 


other attachment, yet appeared to be ſatisſied 
with the ſuggeſtions of her father, that her 


emotion was only ſuch as is common to the 
| | ſex upon any great and unexpected event. He 
deſiſted from farther importunity, and com- 


manded that her women ſhould remove her 


AI to a private apartment of the palace, and that 
= ſhe ſhould be attended by his 1 Nou- 


J 


J raſſin. 


* 

4 1 . 

1 [BF 
js 


Nouraſfin, who had already learned what 
had happened, found his deſpair relieved by 
this opportunity of another interview. The 
lovers; however, were reſtrained from condo- 
-lente-and- conſultation, by the pretence of tlie 


D 3 
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women, who could not be diſmiſſed : but Nou- 
raſſin put a ſmall vial into the hand of Alme- 
rine as he departed, and told her, that it con- 
tained a cordial, which, if adminiſtered in time, 
would infallibly reſtore the chearfulneſs and 
vigour that ſhe had loſt. 'Theſe words were 


heard by the attendants, though they were un- 


derſtood only by Almerine ; ſhe readily com- 


prehended, that the potion ſhe had received 


was poifon, which would relieve her from lan- 
guor and melancholy by removing the cauſe, 
if it could be given to the king before her mar- 
riage was compleated. After Nouraſſin was 


gone, ſhe ſat ruminating on the infelicity of 


her ſituation, and the dreadful events of the 
morrow, till the night was far ſpent ; and then 
exhauſted with perturbation and watching, ſhe 
funk down on the ſofa, and fell into a deep 


. 


ſleep. | 


The. king, whoſe reſt had been interrupted 
by the effects which the beauty of Almerine 


had produced on his mind, roſe at the dawn 


of day; and ſending for her principal attend- 
ant, who had been ordered to watch in her 
chamber, eagerly enquired what had been her 


behaviour, and whether ſhe had recovered 


from her furpriſe. He was acquainted, that 
the had lately fallen aſleep; and that a cordial 


„ ᷣ Auth. Ai. 3 
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% had been left by Nouraſſin, which he affirmed 
would, if not too long delayed, ſuddenly recover 


her from languor-and dejection, and which, 


EZ notwithſtanding, ſhe had neglected to take. 
Z Soliman derived new hopes from this intelli- 
2 gence; and that ſhe might meet him at the 
hour of marriage, with the chearful vivacity 
which the cordial of Nouraſſin would inſpire, 
he ordered that it ſhould, without aſking her any 


queſtion, be mixed with whatever ſhe firſt drank 
in the morning. 

Almerine, in whoſe blood the long continued 
tumult of her mind had produced a feveriſh 


XZ heat, awaked parched with thirſt, and cat- 


led eagerly for ſherbet : her attendant, having 


| 3 firſt emptied the vial into the bowl, as ſhe had 


been commanded by the king, preſented it to 


NF her, and ſhe drank it off. As ſoon as ſhe had 


recollected the horrid buſineſs of the day, ſhe 


Z miſſed the vial, and in a few moments ſhe learn- 
ed how it had been applied. The ſudden ter- 
ror which now ſeized her, haſtened the effect 
of the poiſon; and ſhe felt already the fire 
© kindled in her veins, by which in a few hours 
> ſhe would be deſtroyed. Her diſorder was now 


apparent, though the cauſe was not ſuſpected: 
Nouraſlin was again introduced, and acquaint- 


7 ed with the miſtake; an antidote was immedi- 
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ately prepared and adminiſtered; and 1 
rine waited the event in agonies of body and 
mind, which are not to be deſcribed. The in- 
ternal commotion every inſtant increaſed ; ſud- 


den and intolerable heat and cold ſucceeded © 


each other; and in leſs than an-hour,-ſhe was 
covered with leproſy ; her hair fell, her head 
ſwelled, and every feature in her countenance 


wasdiſtorted. Nouraſſin, who was doubtful of the 
event, had withdrawn to conceal his confuſion ; 7 
and Almerine, not knowing that theſe dreadful 7 
appearances were the preſages of recovery, 


and ſhewed that the fatal effects of the poiſon 


were expelled from the citadel of life, conceiv: q 
ed her deſolution to be near, and in the ago 


of remorſe and terror, earneſtly requeſted to ſee 


the king. Soliman haſtily entered her apart- | 
ment, and beheld the ruins of her beauty with 


aſtoniſhment, which every moment increaſed, 
while ſhe diſcovered the miſchief which had 
been intended againſt him, and which had now 
Fallen upon her own head. | 

Soliman, after he had para from his 
aſtoniſhment, retired to his own apartment ; 


and, in this interval of recollection he ſoon 
diſcovered that the deſire of beauty had ſeduced 


him from the path of juſtice, and that he ought 


to have diſmiſſed the perſon whoſe afſeQions Þ 


* 
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he believed. to have another object. He did 
not, therefore, take away the life of Nouraſſin 
for a crime, to which he himſelf had furniſh- 
ed the temptation z, but as ſome puniſhment 
Was neceflary as a ſanction to the laws, he con- 
demned him to perpetual baniſhment. He 
commanded that Almerine ſhould be ſent back 
to her father, that her life might be a memo- 
4 rial of his folly z and he determined, if poſ- 
ſible, to atone, by a ſecond marriage, for the er- 
rors of the firſt. He conſidered how he might 
inforce and illuſtrate ſome general precept z 
XX which would contribute more to the felicity of 
his people, than his leaving them a ſovereign 
of his own blood; and at length he determin- 
ed to publiſh this proclamation, throughout all 
the provinces of his empire: © Soliman, whoſe 
„judgment has been perverted, and whoſe life 
4 has been endangered, by the influence and 
X < the treachery of unrivalled beauty, is now 
0. reſolved to place equal deformity upon his 
4 throne z that, when this event is recorded, 
the world may know, that by Vice beauty 

e became yet more odious than uglineſs; and 
Mn IF « learn, like Soliman, to deſpiſe that excellence 
which, without Virtue, is only a ſpecious 
e eyil, the reproach of the poſſeſſor, and the 
&« ſnare of others.” 
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' Shelimah, during theſe events, experienced 
& very different fortune. She remained, till 
the was thirteen years of age, in the caſtle ; 
and it happened that, about this time, the per- 
fon to-whoſe care the was committed, after a 
ſhort ſickneſs, died. Shelimah imagined that 
ſhe ſlept; but perceiving that all attempts to 
awaken her were ineffectual, and her ſtock of 
proviſions being exhauſted, ſhe found means 
to open the wicket, and wander alone into the 
wood. She fatisfied her hunger with ſuch ber- 
ties and wild fruits as ſhe found, and at night, 
not being able to find her way back, ſhe lay 

down under a thicket and llept. Here ſhe was 
awaked early in the morning by a peaſant, 
whoſe compaſſion happened to be proof againſt 
deforraity. The man aſked her many queſtions 
but heranſwers rather increaſing than gratifying 
his curioſity, he ſet her before him on his beaſt, 
and carried her to his houſe in the next village, 
at the diſtance of about fix leagues. In his 
family ſhe was the jeſt of ſome, and the pity 
of others; ſhe was employed in the meaneſt 
offices, and her figure procured her the name 
of Goblin. But amidſt all the diſadvantages 
of her ſituation, ſhe enjoyed the utmoſt felici- 
ty of food and reſt; as ſhe formed no wiſhes, 
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ſhe ſuffered no diſappointment; her body was 
healthful, and her mind at peace. 

In this {tation ſhe had continued four years, 
when the heralds appeared in the village with 
the proclamation of Soliman. Shelimah ran 
out with others to gaze at the parade; ſhe 
liſtened to the proclamation with great at- 
tention, and, when it was ended, ſhe perceiy- 
ed that the eyes of the multitude were fixed 
upon her. One of the: horſemen at the ' fame 
time alighted, and with great ceremony intreat- 
ed her to enter a chariot which was in the re- 
tinue, telling her, that ſhe was without doubt 
the perſon whom Nature and Soliman had deſ- 
tined to be their queen. Shelimah replied with 
a ſmile; that ſhe had no defire to be great; 
& but,” ſaid ſhe, « if your proclamation be true, 
© I ſhould rejoice to be the inſtrument of ſuch 
& admonition to mankind ; and, upon this con- 
dition, I wiſh that I were indeed the moſt de- 
« formed of my ſpecies.” The moment this wiſh 
was uttered, the {ſpell of Farimina produced the 
eontrary effect: her ſkin which was ſcaly and 
yellow, became ſmooth and white, her ſtature 
was perceived gradually to encreaſe, her neck 
roſe like a pillar of ivory, her boſom expanded, 
and her waiſt became leſs ; her hair, which 
befote was thin and of a dirty red, was now 
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black as the feathers of the raven, and flowed 
in large ringlets on her ſhoulders; the moſt 
exquiſite ſenſibility now ſparkled in her eye, 
her cheeks were tinged with the bluſhes of the 
morning, and her lips moiſtened with the dew; 
every limb-was perfect, and every motion was 
graceful. A white robe was thrown over her 
by an inviſible hand ; the crowd fell back in 
aſtoniſhment, and' gazed with inſatiable curio- 
ſity upon ſuch beauty as before they had never 
ſeen. Shelimah was not leſs aſtoniſhed than 
the crowd: ſhe ſtood a while with her eyes fixed 
upon the ground; and finding her confuſion 
encreaſe, would have retired in ſilence; but 
ſhe was prevented by the heralds, who having 
with much importunity prevailed upon her to 
enter 'the chariot, returned with her to the me- 
tropolis, preſented her to ae and related 
the prodigy. 
Soliman looked round upon the aſſembly, in 
Aube whether to proſecute or relinquiſh his 
purpoſe; when Abbaran, a hoary ſage, who 


had preſided in the counſel of his father, came 
forward, and placed his forehead on the foot- 
ſtool of the throne : « Let the King,” ſaid he 
« accept the reward of virtue, and take Sheli- 

mah to his bed. In what age, and in what 
nation, ſhall not the beauty of Shelimah be 
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« honoured ? to whom will it be tranſmit- 
ce ted alone? Will not the ſtory of the wife 
c of Soliman deſcend with her name? will 
« jt not be known, that thy deſire of beauty 
as not gratified, till it had been ſubdued ? 
ce that by an iniquitous purpoſe beauty became 
c hideous, and by a virtuous wiſh deformity 
e became fair ?” 

Soliman, who had fixed his eyes upon She- 
limah, diſcovered a mixture of joy and confu- 
fon in her countenance, which determined 
his choice, and was an earneſt of his felicity 3 
for at that moment, Love, who, during her 
ſtate of deformity, had been excluded by the 
fairy Elfarina's interdiCtion, wan paſſeſſion of 
her breaſt. 

The nuptial EP OR not long delayed, 
and Elfarina honoured it with her preſence. 
When ſhe departed, ſhe beſtowed on both her 
benediction; and put into the hand of Sheli- 
mah a ſcroll of vellum, on which was this in- 
ſcription in letters of gold : 

Remember, Shelimah, the fate of Al- 
c merine, who ſtill lives the reproach of pa- 
« rental folly, of degraded beauty, and per- 

cc yerted ſenſe. Remember Almerine ; and 

c let her example and thy own experience 
e teach thee, that wit and beauty, learning, 
Vo“. III. E 


— 
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cc affluence, and honour, are not eſſential to | 
e human felicity ; with theſe ſhe was wretch- 
'« ed, and without them thou waſt happy. The 


c advantages which 1 have hitherto beſtowed, 


% muſt now be obtained by an effort of thy 
cc own : that which gives reliſh to the coarfeſt 
«food, is Temperance ;z the apparel and the 
« dwelling of a peaſant and a prince, are 
c equal in the eſtimation of Humility ; and 


c the torment of ineffectual defires is pre- 


< vented, by the reſignation of Piety to the 
« will of Heaven; advantages which are in the 
power of every wretch, who repines at the 
cc unequal diſtribution of good and evil, and 
« imputes to Nature the effects of his own 
& folly.” 

The king, to whom Sheliniah.- communi- 
cated theſe precepts of the Fairy, cauſed them 
to be tranſcribed, and, with an account of the 
events which had produced them, diſtributed 
over all his dominions. Precepts which were 
thus inforced, had an immediate and extenſive 
influence; and the happineſs of Soliman and 
of Shelimah was thus communicated to the 


1 whom Hep . e I 
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NumBer VIII. 


O! let us ſtill the ſecret joy partake, 
To follow Virtue ev'n for Virtue's ſake. 


—— 
THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 


Near yonder copſe, where once the garden 


ſmil'd, 


And, ſtill where many a garden flow'r grows ; 


wild; 

There, —— a few torn ſhrubs the place dis- 
cloſe, 

The village preacher's modeſt manſion roſe. 

A man he was, to all the country dear, 
And paſling rich—with forty pounds a-year, 
Remote from towns, he ran his godly race; 
Nor eer had chang'd, nor wiſh'd to change 

his place 
Unpractisd he, to fawn or ſeek for power, 
By doctrines; faſhion'd to the varying hour: 
Far other aims his heart had learn'd to prize, 
More ſkill'd to raiſe the wretched than to riſe. 
His houſe was known to all the vagrant train; 
He chid their wand'rings, but reliev'd their 
pain. 


E 2 
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The long remember'd beggar was his gueſt, 

Whoſe beard deſcending ſwept his aged breaſt; 

The ruin'd ſpendthrift, now no longer proud, 

Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims al- 

low'd: 

The broken ſoldier, kindly bid to ſtay, 

Sat by his fire, and talk'd the night away 

Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of ſorrow done, 

Shaulder'd his crutch, and ſhow'd bye fields | 
were won. 

Pleas'd with his gueſts, the good man n learn 
to glow, 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe 

Careleſs their merits or their faults to ſcan, 

His pity gave, ere charity began. 

Thus, to relieve the wretched was his pride; 5 

And ev'n his failings Iean'd to virtue's fide : 

But, in this duty prompt at ev'ry call, 

He watch'd, and wept, he pray'd and felt for all. 

And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its new-fledg'd offspring to the ſkies, 

He try'd each art, reprov'd each dull delay, 

_ Allurd to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beſide the bed, where parting life was laid, 

And ſorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns diſmay'd, 

The reverend champion ſtood. At his con- 

troul, 
Deſpair and anguiſh fled the ſtruggling ſoul : 
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Camfort came down, the trembling wretch to 


raiſe; 
And his laſt faltring accents whiſper'd praiſe. 
At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn'd the venerable place; 


Truth from his lips prevaiPd with double ſway, 


19 


And fools, who came to ſcoff, remain'd to pray. 


The ſervice'paſt, around the pious man, 
With ready zeal, each honeſt ruſtic ran; 
Even children follow'd, with endearing wile, 


And pluck'd his gown, to ſhare the good man 3 


; ſmile : 
His ready ſmile a parent's warmth expreſs'd ; 


Their welfare pleas'd him, and their cares dif- 


treſs'd : 
Ts them, his heart, his love, his griefs were 
givn ; 
But all his 5110 thoughts had reſt in heaven. 
As ſome tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and mid-way leaves the 
ſtorm, 
Though round its breaſt the rolling clouds are 


ſpread, 
Eternal ſunſhine ſettles on its head. 


E 3 
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NuueER IX. 
8 uch woes, | 
Not ev'n the hardeſt of our foes could hear, 
Nor ſtern Ulyſſus tell without a tear. 


TIE UNFORTUNATE LOVERS *. 


Tarxz are no misfortunes or calamities in- 


eident to human life which touch us ſo ſenſibly 


as thoſe which befal perſons who eminently 
love, and meet with fatal interruptions of their 


happineſs, when they leaſt expect it. The 


piety of children to parents, and the af- 
fection of parents to their children, are the ef- 
fects of inſtinct; but the affection between lo- 
vers and friends is founded on reaſon and choice, 
which has always made me think the ſorrows 
of the latter much more to be pitied than thoſe 
of the former. The contemplation of diſtreſſes 
of this ſort ſoftens the mind of man, and makes 
the heart better. It extinguiſhes the ſeeds of 
envy and ill-will towards mankind, corrects the 
pride of proſperity, and beats down all that 
fierceneſs and inſolence which are apt to get 
into the minds of the daring and fortunate. 


; * See Frontifpiece. f 
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For this reaſon the wiſe Athenians, in their 
theatrical performances, laid before the eyes 
of the people the greateſt afflictions which 
could befall human life, and inſenſibly polithed 
their tempers by ſuch repreſentations. Among 
the modern, indeed, there has aroſe a chimeri- 
cal method of diſpoſing the fortune of the per- 
ſons repreſented, according to what they call 
poetical juſtice 3 and letting none be unhappy 
but thoſe who deſerve it. In ſuch caſes, an 
intelligent ſpeCtator, if he is concerned, knows 
he ought not to be ſo; and can learn nothing 
from ſuch a tenderneſs, but that he is a weak 
creature, whoſe paſſions cannot follow the dic- 
tates of his underſtanding. It is very natural, 
when one is got into ſuch a way of thinking, 
to recolle& thoſe examples of ſorrow which 
have made the ſtrongeſt impreſſion upon our 
imaginations. An inſtance of ſuch you will give 
me leave to communicate. 

A young gentleman and lady of ancient and 
honourable houſes in Cornwall, had from their 
childhood entertained for each other a gene- 
nerous and-noble paſſion, which had been long 
oppoſed by their friends, by reaſon of the in- 
equality of their fortunes z but their conſtancy 
to each other, and obedience to thoſe on whom 


they depended, wrought ſo much upon their 
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relations, that theſe celebrated lovers were at 
length joined in marriage. Soon after their 
nuptials, the bridegroom was obliged to go into 

a foreign country, to take care of a conſider- 
able fortune which was left him by a relation, 
and came very opportunely to improve their mo- 
derate circumſtances.” They received the con- 
gratulations of all the country on this occaſion; 
and I remember it was a common ſentence in 
every one's mouth, You ſee how 2 40 love is 
. #exvarded. | 

He took this agreeable age and tad 
Home every poſt freſh accounts of his ſucceſs 
in his affairs abroad; but at laſt (though he de- 
ſigned to return with the next ſhip) he la- 
mented in his letters, that buſineſs would de- 
tain him ſome time longer from home, be- 
cauſe he would give himſelf the pleaſure of an 
unexpected arrival. 

The young lady, after the heat of the day, 
walked every evening on the ſea-ſhore, near 
which ſhe lived, with a familar friend, her huſ- 
band's kinſwoman, and diverted herſèelf with 
what objects they met there, or upon diſcourſes 
of the future methods of life in the happy 
changes of their circumſtances. They ſtood 
one evening on the ſhore together in a perfect 
- tranquility, obſerving the ſetting” of the ſun, 
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the calm face of the deep, and the filent heav- 
ing of the waves, which gently rolled towards 
them, and broke at their feet; when at a diſ- 
tance her kinſwoman ſaw ſomething float on 
the waters, which ſhe fancied was a cheſt; 
and with a ſmile told her, the ſaw firſt, and 
if it came aſhore full of jewels, ſhe had a 
right to it. They both fixed their eyes upon 
it, and entertained themſelves with the ſubject 
of the wreck, the couſin ſtill aſſerting her 
right; but promiſing, if it was a prize, to give 
her a very rich coral for the child of which ſhe 
was then big, provided ſhe might be god- 
mother. Their mirth ſoon abated, when they 
obſerved, upon the nearer approach, that it 
was a human body. The young lady, who 
had a heart naturally filled with pity and com- 
paſſion, made many melancholy reflections on 
the occaſion. Who knows (ſaid ſhe) but 
this may be the only hope and heir of a wealthy 
houſe; the darling of indulgent parents, 
who are now in impertinent mirth, and pleaſ- 
ing themſelves with the thoughts of offering 
him a bride they have got ready for him? Or, 
may he not be the maiter of a family that 
wholly depended-on his life ? there may, for 
ought we know, be half a dozen fatherleſs 
children, and a tender wife, now expoſed to 
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poverty by his death. What pleaſure might 
be have promiſed himſelf in the different 
welcome he was to have from her and them? 
But let us go away, it is a dreadful ſight ! the 
beſt office we can do is to take care that” the- 
poor man, whoever. he is, may be decently 
buried. She turned away, when a wave threw 
the carcaſe on the *ſhore;+ The kinſwoman 
immediately ſhrieked out, oh, my couſin ! and 
fell upon the ground. The unhappy wife 
went to help her friend, when ſhe ſaw 
her own huſband at her feet, and dropt in a 
ſwoon upon the body. An old woman, who 
had been the gentlenian's nurſe, came out about 
this time to call the ladies in to ſupper, and found 
her child (as ſhe always called him) dead on the 
ſhore, her miſteſs and kinſwomen both lying 
dead by him. Her loud lamentations, and 
calling her young maſter to life, ſoon awaked 
the friend from her trance 3 but be wife Was 
gone for ever. 


LA 
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NUMBER X. + 
At times, to veil, Sato reveal, ef 
And to diſplay is to conceal ; | ebay 

Myſterious are your laws! 
The viſion's finer than the view: 9 
Her landſcape Nature never drew 
o fair as fancy draws, _ 
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Firſt ifſu'd from the briny main. 

; All nature without art; 

Yet, ere ſhe triumph'd o'er mankind, 

Full half her charms ſhe firit confin'd, 
And thus ſhe won each heart. 

Her auburn locks in ringlets play'd, 

And ſcem'd to ſcorn the ribbon's aid, 
And wanton'd in the breeze. 

Her ſnowy boſom heav'd and fell, 

As Zephyr fann'd its lovely ſwell, ; 
While ſcarce he ſtirr'd the trees. 

Yet even ſuch charms as theſe, in time, 

Fail in their zeſt, and loſe their prime, 
And cloy the lover's eye; 


ſ 
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Then round her waiſt ſhe girt her zone, 
And leſs profuſe of favours grown, 
Oft heard her vot'ry's ſigh : 
Charms, ſeen by chance, and hardly ſeen, 
Add lovelineſs to beauty's queen; 
And wake cach chaſte defire. 
Th' imagination longs to rove 
In fields forbid to all but love, 
White ev'ry thought's on fire. 
"Then, gentle maids, your charms deny 
To every lawleſs wand'ring eye; 7 
S0 may you each be bleſs'd ; 8 
So may your lovers huſbands prove, 
And huſbands ſtill increaſe in love, 
| Poſſeſſing and poſſeſſed. 
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NuMBER XI. 
—  - Whither now are fled 
Thoſe dreams of greatneſs ? 
— — 


- 


ON THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 


Norrixc has fo much expoſed men of learn- 
ing to contempt and ridicule, as their igno- 
rance of things which are known to all but 
themſelves. Thoſe who have been taught to 
confider the inſtitutions of the ſchools, as giv- 


ing the laſt. perfection to human abilities, are 


ſurprized to fee men wrinkled with ſtudy, yet 
wanting to be inſtructed in the minute circum- 
ſtances of propriety, or the neceſſary forms 
of daily tranſaction; and quickly ſhake off 
the reverence for modes of education, which 


they find to produce no We above the reſt of 
mankind. 

Books, ſays Bacon, can never teach the uſe 
of books. The ſtudent muſt learn by com- 
merce with mankind to reduce his ſpeculations 
to practice, and accommodate his knowledge 
to the purpoſes of life. 

Vo.. III. F 
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It is too common for thoſe who have been 
bred to ſcholaſtic profeſſions, and paced much 
of their time in academies where nothing but 
learning confers honours, to diſregard every 
other qualification, and to imagine that they 
ſhall find mankind ready to pay homage to 
their knowledge, and to crowd about them for 
inſtruction. They therefore ftep out from 
their cells into the open world, with all the 
confidence of authority and dignity of im- 
portance; they look round about them at once 
with ignorance and ſcorn on a race of beings 
to whom they are equally unknown and equally 
contemptible, but whoſe manners they muſt 
imitate, and with whoſe opinions they muſt 
comply, if they defire to paſs their time hap- 
pily among them. 
I To leſſen that diſdain with which ſcholars 
are inclined to look on the common buſineſs 
of the world, and the unwillingneſs with which 
they condeſcend- to learn what is not to be 
found in any ſyſtem of philoſophy, it may be 
neceſſary to conſider that though admiration 
is excited by abſtruſe reſearches and remote 
diſcoveries, yet pleaſure is not given, nor 
affection conciliated, but by ſofter accompliſh- 
ments, and qualities more eaſily communicable 


to thoſe about us. He that can only converſe 


| 
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upon queſtions, about which only a ſmall part 
of mankind has knowledge ſufficient to make 
them curious, muſt loſe his days in unſocial 
filence, and live in the crowd of life without 
a companion. He that can only be uſeful in 
great occaſions, may die without exerting his 
abilities, and ſtand a helpleſs ſpeCtator of a 
thouſand vexations which fret away happineſs, 
and which nothing is required to remove but 
a little dexterity of conduct and readineſs of 
expedients. 

No degrees of knowledge attainable by man 
is able to ſet hip above the want of hourly 
aſſiſtance, or to extinguiſh the deſire of fond 
endearments, and tender officiouſneſs ; and 
therefore, no one ſhould think it unneceſſary 
to learn thoſe arts by which friendſhip. may be 
gained. Kindneſs is preſerved by a conſtant 

- reciprocation of benefits or interchange of 
pleaſures z but ſuch benefits only can be be- 
{towed, as others are capable of receiving, and 
ſuch pleaſures only imparted as others are qua- 
lified to enjoy. 

By this deſcent from the pinnacles of art no 
honour will be loſt; for the condeſcenſions of 

learning are always overpaid by gratitude. An 
elevated genius employed in little things, ap- 
pears, by. uſe the ſimile of Longinus, like the. 


ſun in his evening declination ; he remits his 
ſplendor but retains his magnitude, and pleaſes 
more, though he dazzles leſs. | 
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NowuBzr XII. 


| What virtue ſeem'd, was done by thee alone, 


_ 


| HYMN TO ADVERSITY. 


Daverres of Jove, relentleſs power, 
Thou tamer of the human breaſt, 
Whoſe iron ſcourge and torturing hour, 
The bad affright, afflict the beſt ! 
Bound in thy adamantine chain, 
'The proud are taught to taſte of pain, 
And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 


When firſt thy ſire to ſend on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, deſign'd, 
To thee he gave the heav'nly birth, 
And bade thee form her infant mind. 
-Stern rugged nurſe ! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year ſhe bore : 
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What ſorrow was, thou bad'ſt her know, 
And from her own, ſhe learn'd to melt at 


others' woe. 


Scar'd at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-pleaſing Folly's idle brood, _ | 
Wild Laughter, noiſe, and thoughtleſs joy, 
And leave us leiſure to be good. 

Light they diſperſe, and with them go 

The ſummer Friend the flatt'ring Foe, 

By vain proſperity receiv d; 

To her they vow their truth, and are again: 
believ'd. 


Wiſdom, in ſable garb array'd, 
Immers'd in rapturous thought profound, 
And Melancholy, filent maid, 
With leaden eye, that loves the ground, 
Still on thy ſolemn ſteps attend: 
Warm Charity, the gen'ral friend; 
With Juſtice, to herſelf ſevere; 
And Pity, dropping ſoft the ſadly-pleaſing tear. 


Oh, gently on thy ſuppliant's head, 
Dread goddeſs, lay thy chaſt'ning hand! 
Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad, 
Nor circled with the vengeful band, 
(As by the impious thou art ſeen) 
Wirth chund' ring voice, and threat'ning mie 
F 3 
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With ſcreaming Horror's funeral cry, þ 


- Deſpair, and fell Diſeaſe, and ghaſtly Poverty. 


Thy form benign, oh Goddeſs, wear; 


Thy milder influence impart; 


Thy philoſophie train be there, 


Jo ſoften, not to wound my heart. 


The gen'rous ſpark, extinct, revive; 


Teach me to love and to forgive; 


Exact my own defects to ſcan; 


. 


What A e ee . and know myſelf aman. 
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_ What Conſcience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do; i 
This teach me more than hell to ſhun, 
Tat more than Heaven purſue. 


4 — 


THE FORCE OF CONSCIENCE. 


'Ar the concluſion of the war between the 


Imperialiſts and 'Purks, the beginning of the 
preſent century, Count Bertrimeh, a noble 
Venetian, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf under 
the great prince Eugene, retired to his own 
country, where he ſhortly after married a lady 
of great beauty, rank, and fortune, whole ex- 


SI 


cellent qualities only ſerved to make er loſs - 
felt with the greater ſeverity, as the died ſoon 
after the birth of her firſt child, This ſtroke 
- plunged the Count into a ſcene of the deepeſt 
diſtreſs, and threw him at length into a dit- 
order of the nervous kind, ' which put a period 
to his life before his little fon N Was 
"three years old. 

The Count had been accompanied in all has 
campaigns againft the Ottomans by Ludovico, 
his brother, whom he loved with great aifec- 
tion. At their return to Venice, this gentle- 
man had privately married a woman of low 
birth, a circumſtance which he had carefully 
concealed from the Count, who left him ſole 
-executor and guardian of his child. Ludovico, 
though naturally good-tempered, was cafily in- 
Huenced by deſigning people, and infected 
with the vice of gaming. His on patrimony 
de had dulipated oon after his marriage, and 
a little eſtate which fell to him by the death of 
the Count, was hardly ſufficient to diſcharge 
the demands of his creditors, which were ex- 
ceedingly numerous, from his own attachment 
to play, and the extravagence of his wife. 

Upon his undertaking the management of 
young Rinaldo's fortune, he had two children; 
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- deceaſe of his nephew, his wife began to en- 
tertain thoughts of a very inhuman nature 
againſt the young nobleman, who improved 
in mind and perſon to ſuch an uncommon de- 
gree, that before he was four years of age, he 


was the admiration of all who ſaw him. The 


family of Ludovico {till increaſed, and his 
lady, who conſtantly wiſhed for the death of 
Rinaldo, determined to bring that deſirable 
circumſtance about at all events. She had 
often diſtantly hinted her intention to her huſ- 
band, who at firſt ſtarted with horror at the 
deſign; but was at length, from the dazzling 
proſpect of enriching himſelf and his children, 
prevailed on to form a plan for taking off the 
innocent youth. | 
A negroe ſlave, who had. long ſerved them 
with great fidelity, was pitched upon to exe- 
cute the dreadful purpoſe of this barbarous 
pair. Rinaldo had, ever ſince the death of 
his father, during the ſummer months, been 
left at a country-ſeat belonging to the Count. 
near Padua, with a few of his uncle's domeſ- 
- | tics; and that retirement was thought a fit 
place for the accompliſhment: of their inten- 
tion. As they wiſhed the circumſtances to 
paſs without ſuſpicion, they continued at Ve- 
nice, after giving the ſlave full inſtructions 
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how to proceed · This inſtrument: of cruelty, 
on his arrival at the · caſtle, produced directions 
from Ludovico for taking Rinaldo to Venice. 
On the road he attempted to ſtrangle him; 
but the cries, the innocence, and weakneſs of 
the child, all conſpired to melt the aſſaſſin into 
compaſſion, and he found it impoſſible to per- 
ſevere in what he had undertaken. Terrified, 
however, with the thoughts of being puniſhed 
by Ludovico, he determined to conceal the in- 
fant, and pretend he had ſtrictly executed his 
commiſhon. He therefore proceeded to Ver- 
na, where he left the child with the wife of a 
peaſant, whom he had known many years, 
giving her a few ſequins, and promiſing to 
fend her a conſtant ſupply, He then returned 
with the utmoſt expedition to Venice, and de- 
clared to his unfeeling Ry that he ng 
_ deſtroyed the child. 
Ludovico was petrified a horror at che 
news. His wife, however, endeavoured to 
rally him out of his apprehenſions, and, for 
{ome time, their ſcheme ſeemed to be attended 
with the moſt proſperous conſequences, as che 
report of Rinaldo's dying in convulſions was 
not contradicted; and the title and eſtate de- 
ſcended to his uncle without oppoſition. But 
the reflections of Ludovico, upon the inhy- 


man ſteps he had taken, continually produced 
the N accute A pere and tore his guilty 
heart. 

He canititracd thus ankeppy in the midſt of 
affluence, for fome years, when his lady was 
accidentally overturned in her carriage, near 


Padua, and, beſides breaking her arm, received 
Fo violent a contuſion on the head, that, not- 
withſtanding all the aſſiſtance of the healing art, 
"the died a few weeks after, in the utmoſt ago- 
"ies, calling upon heaven to forgive her for the 
murder of the innocent Rinaldo. & 


Atthis period Ludovico's eldeſt ſon Ferdinand, 


and his daughter Angelica, a moſt accompliſh- 
ed girl, having been left at Venice, were pre- 
vailed on, in the abſence of their parents, to 


accompany one of their friends, on a party of 
pleaſure in a felucca, down the Gulph of Ve- 


nice to St. Marino, when a hurricane ariſing, . 


they were driven out to fea, and, notwithſtand- 
ing all poſſible inquiry was. made, no tidings 
could be obtained of them. 

The news of this diſ ſter was received by 


Ludovico, during the preparations for his 


lady's funeral. Overwhelmed with grief, he 


- could not help confeſling the juſtice of provi- 


dence in the accumulation of his misfortunes, 
and depricated Heaven to terminate them in 


* 
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the ſpeedieſt manner. His houſe was filled 


with mourning, and his hours were paſſed in 
ſorrow and remorſe. Corbaccio the negroe, 
one day meeting his maſter accidentally in the 
garden, Ludovico flew upon him, in a parox- 
yſm of rage. © It is to thee, thou curſed 
« wretch,” cried he, © that I owe all my 
« miſeries, I can bear them no longer, and 
« will this inſtant put an end to thy hated life 
« and my own.” The poor wretch, perceiv- 
ing his maſter's ſword at his breaſt, intreated 
to be heard a few moments, and candidly re- 
| lated the whole of his proceedings with re- 
ſpe to Rinaldo. 
The Count could hardly give credit to the 
tale. He made the negro, repeat it ſeveral 
times, and experienced, in the recital, ſenſa- 
tions he had long been a ſtranger to. He 
took the fellow by the hand, and thanked him 
a thouſand times for his conduct: « Fly di- 
tc rectly,” ſaid he, “ to Verona, take my 
“ purſe, and bring me a convincing proof of 
« what you have aſſerted; which has thrown 
« ſuch a gleam of comfort on my mind that 
cc for wo . I have forgot all my * 
«© mities.” 
The flave e with the utmoſt expe- 
dition to the cottage where he had left the 


K. 
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young noblemam; but to his great mortifica- 
tion, found the peaſant and his wife were re- 
moved from their habitation in conſequence 
of the oppreffion of their landlord, and were 
gone to reſide in the Duchy of Parma, * 
Corbaccio, unwilling to return to his maſter, 
Mthout bearing the wiſhed-for intelligence, 
continued his journey to the laſt mentioned 
place, and, after the ſtricteſt inquiry, only diſ- 
covered that a countryman, who anſwered his 
defeription, had been ſeen there ſome time be- 
fore. With a heavy heart the black turned his 
face to Padua; but, before he had proceeded 
many miles, he overtook a company of travel- 
lers bn the road, among whom he ſoon recol- 
lected his old acquaintance. After expreſſing 
lis joy at the circumſtance, he eagerly inquired 
after Antonio; ſor that was the name the ne- 
gro had given the young Count, when he left 
him in the cottage. 

The fellow appeared a good deal confuſed 
upon this occafion, which redoubling the 
anxiety of Corbaccio, he put ſome money into 
the peaſant's hand and entreated him to con- 
deal nothing, as a matter of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence depended on his information. The 
latter, at length, confeſſed that the negro not 
keeping his word in ſupplying him and his 
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wife at particular periods with a ſmall ſum of 
money which he had promiſed to do, they had 
conſented to let Antonio, at the age of ſeven 
years, go into the ſervice of Lord Walſingham, 
an Engliſh nobleman, who was ſtruck with his 
behaviour, on ſeeing him bring poultry and 
other things into the Hotel where he lodged, in 

"Verona. 

Corbaccio, accompanied by the country- 
man, proceeded to Padua, where Ludovico was 
acquainted with the above particulars, which 
proved ſome relief to his diſtrated mind. He 
diſpatched an expreſs to: London to the noble- 
man in whoſe ſervice his Rinaldo had engaged, 

- and was not a little chagrmed to find Lord 

Walſingham had been dead ſome time, and that 
no one knew what was become of the Italian 
youth who had been brought up in his family. 

. Ludovico's melancholy only met with a ſlight 
palliation from all he could collect relating to 

Rinaldo. 'The loſs of his wife, and more par- 
ticularly his children, which he looked on as 
ſtriking - proofs of the vengeance of Heaven, 
afflicted him in ſuch a manner, that he deter- 
mined, as ſoon as the youngeſt and only child 
he had then left, arrived at the years of diſcre- 
tion, to make his eſtate over to him and retire 
to a convent. | 


A 
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* Eighteen months had elapſed from the time 
Ferdinand and Angelica had been miſling, 
when letters came to Venice that they were 
fafely arrived at Naples, after having been ta- 
ken by a Mooriſh chebec and carried into Al- 
giers. This intelligence rouſed Ludovico from 
his deſpondency, and the fight of his children 
ſoon after produced ſuch a tumult in his boſom 
that he was hardly able to ſupport it. Your 
pardon, Sir, ſaid Ferdinand, throwing him- 
ſelf at his father's feet, for the indiſcretion I 
was guilty of, in taking my ſiſter on our little 
party in your abſence ; we have paid dear for 
the expedition; the ſecond day after leaving 
Venice, a ſtorm aroſe which drove us on the 
coaſt of 'Turky, where we were ſuddenly board- 
ed by the crew of a corſair; reſiſtance was in 
vain; and, though I offered a conſiderable ſum 
for my fiſter's ranſom, the Mooriſh captain 
- refuſed it, but ſteered his courſe for Algiers, 
from whence I repeatedly wrote an account of 
our ' ſituation to you, but uaderſtood ſome 
time after the letters miſcarried. I was dif- 
poſed of to a Je; but my ſiſter was kept by 
the Captain, who, being ſtruck with her 
beauty, intended her for his ſeraglio; avarice, 
however, overcame his paſſion, and a worthy 
young gentleman, ſecretary to the Engliſh 
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envoy there, hearing our ſtory, generouſly paid 
him the price he aſked for her releaſe; thus 
preſerving her from violation, and ſoon after 
obtained my liberty. O Sir,” ſaid Ange- 
lica, „ he is the beſt of men, the obligations 
« we owe him are inexpreſſible; we have pre- 
« vailed on him to accompany us to Venice, 
« and he waits below to pay his reſpects to my 
« dear father.” Let me fee him,” faid Lu- 
dovico, * and thank him as I ought for your 
« preſervation.” 

The ſecretary was directly introduced, when 
the old Count took him in his arms and ten- 
derly embraced him. In the courſe of the 
converſation, hearing the ſtranger called by the 
name of Walſingham, Ludovico was alarmed; 
he eyed the youth with great eagerneſs, and 
fancied he ſaw the image of his brother the 
deceaſed Count Bertrimelli. Are you an En- 
gliſhman, Sir, ſaid Ludovico? Not abſo- 
lutely, my Lord, returned the other, only by 
adoption; I was born in Italy, and carried 
from thence very young. By Lord Walſing- 
ham, ſaid the Count eagerly. Yes, my 
Lord! It is he! It is Rinaldo, cried the 
nobleman, and fell, ſpeechleſs on the floor. 
The family was immediately alarmed, and, 


when Ludovico recovered, he loaded his kinſ- 
89 
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man with careſſes, and related the whole ſtory 
of his treatment with the utmoſt candour. 
The old peaſant preſſed to ſee his dear child, 
as he called Rinaldo; and he knew him in- 
ſtantly from a ſcar he had received on his fore- 
head, on being attacked in his childhood by a 
wolf. Nothing was known now in Ludo- 
vico's palace but joy and feſtivity z which was 
increaſed ſome weeks after by a marriage 
which ook place between Angeliea and her 
deliverer. Ludovico's wiſhes being entirely 


accompliſhed ;. having reſigned his poſſeſſions 


to Rinaldo and divided his perſonal eſtate be- 


tween his ſons, he retired to a convent, where. 


he paſſed the winter of his days in the utmoſt 
n 
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NUMBER XIV. 


Compoſe the ſtorm, diſpel the gloom, 
Let Nature wear her wonted bloom. 


L' ALLEGRO; OR, 'THE CHEERFUL MAN. 


Hexcs loathed Melancholy, 
Of Cerberus, and blackeſt midnight born, 
In Stygian cave forlon 
Mongſt horrid ſhades, and ſhrieks, and ghts 
unholy 
Find out ſome uncooth cell, | 
Where brooding darkneſs mm his jealous 
wings, 
And the night raven ſings; | | 
There under ebon ſhades, and low-brow'd rocks- 
As ragged as thy locks, 
In dark Cimmerian deſart ever dwell. 
But come, thou goddeſs fair and free, 
In heav'n y'clep'd Euphroſyne, 
And by men heart-eaſing Mirth, 
Whom lovely Venus at a birth 
With two filter graces more 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore ;. 
G 3 
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Or whether (as ſome ſages ſing) 
The frolic wind that breathes the ſpring, 
Zephyr with Aurora playing 
As he met her once a maying, 
There on beds of violet blue, _ 
And freſh blown roſes waſh'd in dew, 
FilFd her with thee a daughter fair, 
So buckſome, blythe and debonair. 
Haſte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jeſt and youthful jollity, 
Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed ſmiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, : 
And love to live in dimple fleek ; 
Sport that wrinkled care derides, 
And laughter holding both his ſides. 
Come, and trip it as ou go 
On the light fantaſtic toe; * 
And in thy right-hand lead with thin: 
The mountain nymph, ſweet Liberty; 
And if I give thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 
Jo live with her, and live with thee, | 8 
In unreproved pleaſures free: b ve 
To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And ſinging ſtartle the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the ſkies, 


Till the dappled dawn doth riſe, 


— 
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Then to come th ſpite of ſorrow, 
And at my window bid good-morrow, 
Through the ſweet-briar,. or the vine, 
Or the twiſted eglantine: 
While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkneſs thin 
And to the ſtack, or the barn door, m 
Stoutly ſtruts his dames' before : 
Oft liſt'ning how the hounds and horn 
Clearly rouſe the ſlumb' ring morn, 
From the ſide of ſome hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing ſhrill: 
Some time walking not unſeen 
By hedge-row elms, or hillocks green, 
Right againſt the eaſtern gate, 
Where the ſun begins his ſtate, 
Rob'd in flames, and amber light, 
The clouds in thouſand liveries dight: 
While the plow-man near at hand, 
Whiſtles o'er the furrow'd land, 
And the milkmaid fingeth blithe, 
- And the mower wets his ſcythe, 
And every ſhepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. | | 
Straight mine eye hath caught new pleaſures, 
Whilſt the landſkip round it meaſures: 
Ruſſet lawns and fallows gray, 


Where the nibbling flocks do ſtray : - 
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Mountains on whoſe barren breaſt 


The labouring clouds do often reſt ; 
Meadows trim with daſies pied; 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide: 
Towers and battlements it ſees 
Boſom'd high in tufted trees, 
Where pwhaps ſome beauty lies, 
The cynoſure of neighb'ring eyes. 
Hard by a- cottage chimney ſmokes, 
From betwixt two aged oaks, _ 
Where Corydon and Thyrſis met, 
Are at their ſavoury dinner ſet _ 
Of herbs, and other country meſſes, 


Which the neat-handed Phillis dreſſes; 


And then in haſte her bower ſhe leaves, 
With Theſtylis to bind his ſheaves; 


Or if the earlier ſeaſon lead 


To the tann'd haycock in the mend. 
Sometimes with ſecure delight 
The upland hamlet will invite, 
When the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund rebecks found | 
To many a youth and many a maid, 
Dancing in the chequer'd ſhade; 


" 
* —— 
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And young and old come forth-to plays 


On a ſunſhine: holiday, 
Till the live-long day-light fail; 
Then to the ſpicy nut- brown ale, 
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With ſtories told of many a feat, 

How fairy Mab the junkets eat; 

She was pincht, and pull'd, ſhe ſaid, 
And he by friar's lanthorn led; 

Tells how the druging goblin ſwet 

To earn his cream-bowl duly ſet | 
When in one night, ere glimpſe of morn 
His ſhadowy flail hath threſh'd the corn 
That ten day-labourers could not end, 
Then hes him down the lubbar friend, 


And ſtretch'd out all the chimney's length, 


Baſks at the fire his hairy ſtrength 3” 

And crop-full out of doors he flings, 

Ere the firſt cock his mattin rings. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 

By whiſpering winds ſoon lull'd aſleep. 
Tow'red cities pleaſe us then, 

And the buſy hum of men, 


Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 


In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, 
With ſtores of ladies, whole bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 

Of wit or arms, while both contend 

'To win her grace, whom all commend. 
There let Hymen oft appear 

In ſaffron robe with taper clear, 

And pomp, and feaſt, and revelry, 
With maſk, and antique pageantry,, 
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Such fights as youthful-poets dream 

On ſummer eves by haunted ftream. 

Then to the welk-trod ftage anon, 

If Johnſon's learned ſock be on, 

Or ſweeteſt Shakeſpear, fancy's child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. 5 
And ever againſt eating cares, ; 

Lap me in ſoft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verfe, | 

Such as the meeting ſoul may pierce, 

In notes with many a winding out 

Of linked ſweetneſs long drawn out, 

With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice thro* mazes running; 2 
Untwiſting all the chains that tie 
The hidden ſoul of Harmony: 

That Orpheus“ ſelf may heave his head 
From golden ſlumber on a bed 
Of heap'd Elyſian flowers, and hear 
Such ſtrains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite ſet free 
His half-regain'd Eurydice. 

Theſe delights if thou canſt give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 


No. 24. 
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NuuBer XV. _ 
 _Unblemiſh'd let me live, or die unknown, 
O!] grant me honeſt Fame, or grant me none. 


ON HONOUR.” 


Kana principle that is a motive to n ac- 
tions ought to be encouraged, ſince men are 
of ſo different a make, that the ſame principle 
does not work equally upon all minds. What 
ſome men are prompted to by conſcience, 
duty, or religion, which are only different 
names in the n. others are e 
to by honour. 
Ihe ſenſe ehemann! 18 of oba wh delicate 
on it is only to be met with in 
minds which are naturally noble, or in ſuch as 
have been cultivated by great examples, or a 
refined education. This eſſay therefore is 
chiefly deſigned for thoſe who by means of any 
of theſe advantages are, or ought- to be ac- 
tuated by this glorious principle. 
But as nothing is more pernicious than a 
principle of action, when it is miſunderſtood, 
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I ſhall conſider honour. with reſpect to three 


ſorts of men. Firſt of all, with regard to thoſe 


who have a right notion of it. Secondly, with 


regard to thoſe who have a miſtaken notion of 


it. And thirdly, with regard to thoſe who 
treat it as chimerical, and turn it into ridicule. - 

In the firſt place, true honour, though it 
be a different principle from religion, is that 
which produces the fame effects. The lines 
of action, though drawn from different parts, 


terminate in the ſame point. Religion em- 


braces virtue, and it is enjoined by the laws 
of God; honour, as it is graceful and orna- 
mental to human nature. The religious man 
fears, the man of honour ſcorns to do an ill 
action. The latter conſiders vice as ſome- 
thing that is beneath him, the other as ſome 
thing that is offenſive to the Divine Being. 
The one as what is unbecoming, the other as 
what is forbidden. Thus Seneca ſpeaks in the 
natural and genuine language of a man of ho- 
nour, when he declares' that were there no 
God to ſee or puniſh vice, he would not com- 


mit it, becauſe it is of ſo mean, fo baſe, 'and | 
ſo vile a nature. 


I ſhall conclude this head with he” e- 
tion of honour in the part of young Juba: 
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© Honour's ſacred tie, the law of kings, 
The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing perfection, 
That aids and ſtrengthens virtue when it meets her, 
And imitates her actions where ſhe is not. 
1 ought not to be ſported With— 


In the ſecond place, we are to conkder 
thoſe who have miſtaken notions of - honour. 
And theſe are ſuch as eſtabliſh any thing to 
themſelves for a point of honour which is con- 
trary either to the laws of God, or of their 
country; who think it more honourable to re- 
venge than to forgive an injury; who make no 
ſeruple of telling a lie, but would put any man 
to death that accuſes them of it; who are 
more careful to guard their reputation by their 
courage than by their virtue. True fortitude 
is indeed ſo becoming in human nature, that 
he who wants it ſcarce deſerves the name of a 
man; but we find ſeveral who ſo much abuſe 
this notion, that they place the whole idea of 
honour in a kind of brutal courage; by which 
means we have had many among us who have 
called themſelves men of honour, that would 
have been a diſgrace to a gibbet. In a word, 
the man who ſacrifices any duty of a reaſon- 
able creature to a prevailing mode or faſhion, 
who looks upon any thing as honourable that 
is diſpleaſing to his maker, or deſtructive te 

VoL. III. H 
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ſociety, who thinks himſelf obliged by this 
principle to the practice of ſome virtues and 
not of others, is by no means to be reckoned 

among men of true honour. | 

Timogenes was a lively inſtance of "one 
actuated by falſe honaur. Timogenes would 
{ſmile af a man's jeſt who ridiculed his Maker, 
and at the fame time, run a man through the 
body that fpoke ill of his friend. Timogenes 
would have ſcorned to have betrayed a ſecret, 
that was intruſted with him, though the fate 
of his country depended upon the diſcovery of 
it. Timogenes took away the life of a young 
fellow in a duel, for having fpoken ill of Be- 
linda, a young lady whom he himfelf had ſe- 
duced in her youth, and betrayed into want 
and ignominy. To cloſe his character, Timo- 
genes, after having ruined ſeveral poor tradef- 
men's families, who had truſted him, ſold his 
eſtate to fatisfy his creditors ; but like a man 
of honour, diſpoſed of all the money he could 
make of it, in the paying off his play debts, or 
to fpeak in his own language, his * 
honour. - 

Advice cbdeptice we are to conſider thoſe 
perſons who treat this principle as chimerical, 
and turn it into ridicule. Men who are pro- 
feſſedly of no honour, are of a more profligate 
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and abandoned nature than even thoſe who are 
actuated by falſe notions of it, as there is more 
hope of a heretic than of an athieſt. Theſe ſons 
of infamy conſider honour with old Syphax, in 
the play before- mentioned, as a fine imaginary 
notion that leads aſtray young unexperienced 
men, and draws them into real miſchiefs, 
| while they are engaged in the purſuits of a 
ſhadow. Theſe are generally perſons who, in 
Shakeſpeare's phraſe, “are worn and hack- 
&« neyed in the ways of men ;” whoſe imagi- 
nations are grown callous, and have loſt all 
thoſe delicate ſentiments which are natural to 
minds that are innocent und undepraved., Such 
old battered miſcreants ridicule every thing as 
romantic that comes in competition with their- 
preſent intereſt, and treat thoſe perſons as 
viſionaries, who- dare ſtand up in a corrupt 
age, for what has. not its immediate reward. 
joined to it. The talents, intereſt, or expe- 
rience of ſuch men, make them very often 
uſeful in all parties, and at all times. But 
whatever wealth and dignities they may arrive 
at, they ought to coniider, that every one 
ſtands as a blot in the annals of his country, 
who arrives at the temple of honour by any 
other way than through that of virtue.. 
8 8 W , 
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Noxezs XVI. * 
1 | Look next en Reach, deres tr comthegl 


N THE DIGNITY OF MAN. 

Sar, why was man ſo eminently rais'd 
Amid the vaſt creation; why ordain d 
Thro' life and death to dart his piercing eye, 
With thoughts beyond the limit of his frame 
But that th" Omnipotent might ſend him forth 
In fight of mortal and immortal pow rs, 

As on a boundleſs theatre, to run 
The rat career of juſtice; to exalt 

His gen'rous aim to all diviner deeds; 
To chaſe each partial purpoſe from his breaſt; 
And thro? the miſts of paſſion and of ſenſe, 
And thro* the toſling tide of chance and pain, 
To hold his courſe unfalt'ring, while the voice 
Of truth and virtue, up the ſteep aſcent 
Of nature, calls him to his high reward, 
_ TY applauding ſmile of one's. © Elſe where- 
fore burns 

In mortal bofoms this unquenched hope, 
That breathes from day to day ſublimer things, 
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And mocks poſſeſſion? Wherefore darts the 
mind, 

With ſuch reſiſtleſs ardour to embrace 

Majeſtic forms: impatient to be free, 

Spurning the groſs controul of wilful might: 

Proud of the ſtrong contention of her toils; 

Proud to be daring? Who but rather turns 

To Heav'n's broad fire his unconſtrained view, 

Than to the glimmering of a waxen flame? 

Who that, from Alpine heights, his lab' ring 
eye | 

Shoots round the wide horizon, to ſurvey 

Nilus or Ganges rolling his bright wave 

Thro' mountains, plains, thro' empires black 
with ſhade, 

And continents of ſand ; will turn his gaze 

To mark the windings of a ſcanty rill 

That murmurs at his feet ? The high-born ſoul 

Diſdains to reſt her heav'n aſpiring wing 

Beneath its native quarry. Tir'd of earth 

And this diurnal ſcene, ſhe ſprings aloft 

Thro' fields of air; purſues the flying ftorm ; 

Rides on the volley'd lightning thro' the hea-- 
vens; | 

Or yok'd with whirlwinds and the northern blaſt, , 

Sweeps the long tract of day. Then high ſhe - 

ſoars 

The blue profound, and hovering round the ſun, 

H 3 
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Beholds him pouring the redundant ſtream 
Of light ; beholds his unrelenting ſway 
Bend the reluctant planets to abſolve 
The fated rounds of time. Thence far effus'd 
She darts her ſwiftneſs up the long career 
Of devious comets z thro” its burning figns - 
Exulting meaſures the perennial wheel 
Of nature, and looks back on all the ſtars, 
be | Whoſe blended light, as with a milky zone, 
% Inveſts the orient. Now amaz'd ſhe views 
TH empyreal waſte, where happy ſpirits hold, 
Beyond this concave heav*n, their calm abode; 
And fields of radiance,-whoſe unfading light 
Has travell'd the profound fix thouſand years, 
Nor yet arrives in fight of mortal things. / 
Ev'n on the barriers of the world untir'd 
She meditates th* eternal depth below ; 
Till, half recoiling, down the headlong ſteep 
She plunges; ſoon O erwhelfffd and ſwallow'd 
| up W e 240) 15 
1 In that immenſe of being. There her hopes 
| | Reft at the fated goal. For from the birth | 
Of mortal man, the ſovereign Maker ſaid, : 
| That not in humble nor in brief delight, 
Not in the fading echoes of renown, b 
Pow'r's purple robes, nor pleaſure's flow'ry lan, 
The ſoul ſhould find enjoyment : but from theſe 
Turning diſdainful to an equal good, 
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Thro' all th' aſcent of things enlarge her view, 
Till every bound at length ſhould diſappear, 
And infinite perfection cloſe the ſcene. 


 NumBer XVII. 
Huſband thy poſſeſſions. 


ON PRODIGALITY. 


Ir is the fate of almoſt every paſſion, when it 
has pafled the bounds which nature preſcribes, 
to counteract its own - purpoſe. - Too much 
rage hinders the warrior from circumſpeCtion 
and too much eagerneſs of profit hurts the 
credit of the trader. Too much ardour takes 
away from the lover that eaſineſs of addreſs 
with which ladies are delighted. Thus extra- 
vagance, though dictated by vanity, and in- 
cited by voluptuouſneſs, ſeldom procures ulti- 
mately either applauſe or pleaſure. 

If praiſe be juſtly eſtimated by the character 
of thoſe from whom it is received, little ſatiſ- 
faction will be given to the ſpendthrift by the 
encomiums which he purchaſes. For who are 
they that animate him in his purſuits, but 


by the riots. which they encourage, and who. 
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young men, thoughtleſs and abandoned like 
himſelf, unacquainted with all on which the 
wiſdom of nations has impreſſed the ſtamp of 
excellence, and devoid alike of knowledge and 
of virtue? By whom is his profuſion praiſed, 
but by wretches who conſider him as ſubſer- - 
vient to their purpoſes, Syrens that entice him 
to ſhipwreck, and Cyclops that are | gaping to 
devour him? 

Every man whoſe knowledge, or ah vir- 
tue, can give value to his dpinion, looks with 
ſcorn, or pity, neither of which can afford 


much gratification to pride, on him whom the 
panders of luxury have drawn into the circle of 
their influence, and whom he ſees parcelled 
out among the different miniſters of folly, and 
about to be torn to pieces by tailors and jockeys, 
vintners and attorneys, who at once rob and 
Tidicule him, and who are ſecretly triumphing 
over his weakneſs, when they preſent new in- 
eitements to his appetite, and heighten his de- 


fires by counterfeited applauſe. 
Such is the praiſe that is purchaſed by pro- 


digality. Even when it is not yet diſcovered. 
to be falſe, it is the praiſe only of thoſe whom 
it is reproachful to pleaſe, and whoſe ſincerity 


is corrupted by their intereſt ; men who live 
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know that whenever their pupil, grows wiſe, 
they ſhall loſe their power. Let with ſuch 
flatteries, if they could laſt, might the crav- 
ings of vanity, which is ſeldom very delicate, 
be ſatisſied: but the time is always haſtening 
forward when this triumph, poor as it is, ſhall 
vaniſh, and when thoſe who now ſurround 
him with obſequiouſneſs and dompliments, 
| fawn among his equipage, and animate his 
riots, ſhall turn upon him with inſolence, and 
reproach. him with the vices Fed by 
themſelves. 

And as little W * the man, who 
ſquanders his eſtate, by vain or vicious ex- 
pences, to greater degrees of pleaſure than are 
obtained by others. To make any happineſs 
ſincere, it is neceſſary that we believe it to be 
laſting; ſince whatever we ſuppoſe ourſelves 
in danger of loſing, mult be enjoyed with ſoli- 
citude and uneaſineſs, and the more value we 
ſet upon it, the more mult the preſent poſſeſ- 
ſion be imbittered. How can he then be en- 
vied for his felicity, who knows. that its con- 
tinuance cannot be expected, and who is con- 
ſcious that a very ſhort time will give him up 
to the gripe of poverty, which will be harder 
to be borne, as he has given way to more ex- 
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ceſſes, wantoned in greater abundance, and in- 
dulged his appetites with more profuſeneſs? 
It appears evident, that frugality is neceſſary 
even to compleat the pleaſure of expence; for 
it may be generally remarked of thoſe who 
ſquander what they know their fortune not 
| ſufficient to allow, that in their moſt jovial ex- 
pence; there always breaks out ſome proof of 
_ eifcontent'and impatience ; they either ſcatter 
with a kind of wild deſperation, and affected 
laviſhneſs, as criminals brave the gallows when 
they cannot eſcape it, or pay their money with 
a peeviſh "anxiety, and endeavour at once to 
ſpend idly, and to fave meanly: having neither 
firnineſs to deny their paſſions, nor courage to 
gratify them; they murmur at their own en- 
joyments, and poiſon the n 1 adorn: by 
mann on the coſt. 

Among theſe men there is often the vocifera - 
tion of merriment, but very ſeldom the tranquil- 
ty of cheerfulneſs; they inflame their imagi- 
nations to a kind of momentary jollity, by the 
help of wine and riot, and conſider it as the 
firſt buſineſs of the night to ſtupify recollec- 
tion, and lay that reaſon afleep which diſturbs 
their gaiety, and _ _ them to retreat. 
from ruin. g 
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But this paar broken ſatisfaction is of ſhort 
continuance, and muſt be expiated by a long 
ſeries of miſery and regret. In a ſhort time 
the creditor grows impatient, the laſt acre is 
ſold, the paſſions and appetites ſtill continue 
their tyranny with incefſant calls for their 
uſual gratifications, and the remainder of: life 


paſſes away in vain r or ren 
deſire. 


f i 18 4 1 
NonBER XVIII. 


- __ + RODOLPHO AND MATILDA. un r 


Wurst o'er the Alpine heights chill Winter 
| _Tpreads 
His hoary mantle ; when the thicKning air 

Delceads in feather'd flakes 3 each Lan 
now 2 8 

How wild, how ſhapeleſs ! Streams which 

us'd to flow 

With haſty currents, lazy creep, beneath” 

Th' incumbent ſnow. The tall fir's loaded 
branch 
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Wares like the oftrich” plumes the oy 
aa att ni 
Whirl'd in its falling, forms unreal kills 
And faithleſs levels. Cautious be his ſteps 
Who ** tele 3 ol —— 8 
4 Their cold and dreary aſpect, leſt from! ae | 
The ſnowy piles o'erwhelm him; frequent now 
From parts remote their ſullen ſound is heard, 
_ Striking the ſtartled ear: by eddying winds 
Or aggitating ſounds, the looſen'd ſnow © 
Firſt mov'd, augmenting ſüdes, then nodding 
_— 
The headlong ſteep, plunges 1 in air, and rolls 
With one vaſt length of ruin to the vale, — 
Aghaſt beneath, if the pale traveller ſees 
The falling promoutory—ſees—and dies! 
Midſt its fad victims from the houſe of death 
Let me recall one true, one wretched pair 
It ſunk untimely to the tomb. The tale 
| Pre heard from ſhepherds, as they pointed out 
The ſpot their ſtory noted, and have dropt, 
For hapleſs love a ſympathiſing tear, 
In a lone vale waſh'd by th' i impetuous Arve, 
Beneath the ſhade its talleſt mountain threw, _ 
Matilda dwelt, the ſole remaining hope 
Of old Alberto, whoſe paternal farm, 
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Cover'd with flocks and herds ſpread wide 
around. 

Her's was each bluſhing charm which youth 
may boaſt, 

When nature grows profule ; her's too cach 
pow'r, 

Attended with each ſtudious wiſh to et : 

Fair as the bloom of May, and mildly fweet 

As the ſoft - that with their vernal wings 

Fan the firſt op'ning flow'rs.——Each neigh- 
bouring ſwain 

Had figh'd and i on the tender bark 

Inſcrib'd the fair one's- name, or to her ear 

Whiſper'd his love, —in vain None, none 

| were heard, 

Save young Rodolpho, whoſe prevailing form 

Had won her to his favour : on his brow - 

Sat native comelineſs, and manly fire 

O'er all diffus'd its luſtre. Yet with her 

His gen'rous mind moſt ſway'd, where | ſhone 
each thought 

That delicacy knows, far more refined 

Than ſuits the happy! Much he had 
convers'd 

With rev'rend age, and learn'd from thence to 

prize 
A rural life, learn'd to prefer the peace 
Vol III. I 
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Of his own woods, to the diſcordant din 

Of populous cities. What but fate could bar 

Their wiſhes What indeed . The 

| morn was fix'd 

To-ſeal their plighted faith, the bridegroom 
roſe 8 

With all a bridegroom's tranſport, call'd his 
friends 

To join the jocund train, and haſten forth 

To greet th expecting maid ; ſtill as he went 

Anticipating Fancy's magic hand, 

The thouſand raptures drew, which youthful 
breaſts 

Feel at approaching bliſs pee beg how quick 

_ 'Treads woe on pleaſure's gs: —Now 

„ [$17 nne Ae 

The fated youth, tho? words are ſure too weak 

" "WO ſpeak his horror, when nor well-known 
farm, 

Nor wonted flocks he ſaw, but in their place 

A pond'rous mound of ſnow. At early 
dawn | | 

From the near Alp the cumb'rous ruin fell, 

And cruſh'd Alberto's roof. To lend their 

aid 828 
Th' aſſembled villagers were met, and now 
From out the maſs had brought oace more to 
light 


? 
— 


— 
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Th' ill-ſtarr'd Matilda; lovely ſtill ! 

; {till 

A bluſh was on her cheek, and her clos'd eye 

Shew'd but as fleep. Around her head ſhe 
wore | 

Her bridal ornaments, deck'd as ſhe was 

To wait the nuptial hous. 
vain, 

The grave thy marriage-bed On the ſad 
ſcene 

Rodolpho gazes, ſtands awhile aghaſt, 

The ſemblance of deſpair ; his ſwelling breaſt, 

Torn by conflicting paſſions, from his tongue 

Utterance withholds. He rolls his haggard 
eyes 

On all around, as W aſk, if e'er 

Griefs ſuch as his were known; then o'er the 
dead 

A moment pauſing, on her lips imprints 

A thouſand frantic kiſſes, her cold hand 

With-ardour ſeizes, and in broken ſounds 

Calls on Matilda's name.—With that laſt word 

The ſtruggling ſoul a paſſage finds, and down 

He ſinks in death, pale as the ambient ſnow. 
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Of his own woods, to the difcredant din 

Of populous cities. What but fate could bar 

Their wiſhes What indeed {-—The 
morn was fix'd 


To-ſeal their plighted faith, the bridegroom 


roſe | 
With all a bridegroom's tranſport, call'd his 
friends ; 


To join the jocund train, and haſten forth 

To greet th expecting maid ; ſtill as he went 

Anticipating Fancy's magic hand, 7 

The thouſand' raptures drew, which youtHful 
breaſts 

Feel at approaching bliſs n how quick 

Treads woe on pleaſure's footſteps: Now 

purſue 1 

The fated youth, tho? words are ſure too weak 

To ſpeak his horror, when nor well-known 
farm, : 

Nor wonted flocks he ſaw, but in their place 

A pond'rous mound of ſnow. ——At early 
dawn 

From the near Alp the cumb'rous ruin fell, 

And cruſh'd Alberto's roof. To lend their 

aid oy 
Th' affembled villagers were met, and now 


From out the maſs had brought oace more to 
light 
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"TW il-ſtarr'd Matilda lovely ſtill ! 
{till 

A bluſh was on her cheek, and her clos'd eye 

Shew'd but as fleep. Around her head ſhe 
wore 5 

Her bridal ornaments, deck'd as ſhe was 

To wait the nuptial hour. 
vain, | 

The grave thy marriage-bed . On the ſad 
{ſcene 

Rodolpho gazes, ſtands awhile aghaſt, | 

The ſemblance of deſpair ; his ſwelling breaſt, 

Torn by conflicting paſſions, from his tongue 

Utterance withholds. He rolls his haggard 
eyes 

On all around, as works alk, if cer 

Griefs ſuch as his were known; then o'er the 
dead 

A moment pauſing, on her lips imprints 

A thouſand frantic kiſſes, her cold hand 

With-ardour ſeizes, and in broken ſounds 

Calls on Matilda's name.—With that laſt word 

The ſtruggling ſoul a paſſage finds, and down 

He ſinks in death, pale as the ambient ſnow. 


For 


I 2 


Ah! deck'd in 
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NouspkR XIX. 


Yet while on earth triumphant Vice prevails, 
. , Celeſtial Juſtice balances the ſcales, 


——ů— ... — — 
— * 
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W urxe Tauris lifts its head above the ſtorm, 
and preſents nothing to the ſight of the diſtant 
traveller but a proſpect of nodding rocks, fal- 
ling torrents, and all the variety of tremen- 
dous nature; on the bleak boſom of this 
frightful mountain, ſecluded from ſociety, and 
deteſting the ways of men, lived Aſem the 
man-hater. 

Aſem had ſpent his youth with men; had 
ared in their amuſements; and had been 
taught to love his fellow- creatures with the 
moſt ardent affection; but from the tenderneſs 
of his diſpoſition, he exhauſted all his fortune 
in relieving the wants of the diſtreſſed. The 
petitioner never ſued in vain; the weary 
traveller never paſſed his door; he only deſiſt- 


ed from doing good when he had no longer 
the power of relieving. 
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From a fortune thus ſpent in benevolences 
he expected a grateful return from thoſe he 
had formerly relieved ; and made his applica- 
tion with confidence of redreſs : the ungrate- 
ful world ſoon grew weary of his importunity ; 
for pity is but a ſhort lived paſſion. | He ſoon, 
therefore, began to view mankind in a very 
different light from that in which he had before 
beheld them; he perceived a thouſand vices 
he had never before ſuſpected to exiſt; wherever 
he turned, ingratitude, diſhmulation, and 
treachery, contributed to increaſe his deteſta- 
tion of them. Refolved, therefore, to con- 
tinue no longer in a world which he hated, 
and which repaid his deteſtation with contempt, 
he retired to this region of ſterility, in order 
to brood over his reſentment. in ſolitude, and 
converſe with the only honeſt. heart he knew; 
namely with. his own. 

A cave was his only ſhelter from the incle- 
mency of the weather fruits, gathered with 
difficulty from the mountain's fide, his only 
food; and his drink was fetched with danger 
and toil from the headlong torrent. In this 
manner he lived ſequeſtered from ſociety, paſ- 
fing the hours in meditation, and ſometimes. 
exulting that he was able to live independent- 
ly of his fellow - creatures. 


13 
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At the foot of the mountain an extenſive 
lake diſplayed its glaſſy boſem, reflecting on 
its broad ſurface, the impending horrors of 
the mountain. To this capacious mirror he 
would ſometimes deſcend ; and, reclining on 
its ſteep bank, caſt an eager look on the ſmooth 
expanſe that lay before him. How beauti- 
« ful,“ he often cried, “is nature! how love- 
&© ly even in her wildeſt ſcenes! How fins 
« contraſted is the level plain that lies beneath 
« me, with yon awful pile that hides its tre- 
ic mendous head in clouds! But the beauty of 
cc theſe ſcenes is no way comparable with their 
ce utility; from hence an hundred rivers are 
« ſupplied, which diſtribute health and verdure 
« to the various countries through which they 
« flow. Every part of the univerſe is beautiful, 
« juſt, and wiſe, but man: vile man is a ſo- 
« leciſm in nature, the only monſter in the 
« creation. Tempeſts and whirlwinds have 
t their uſe; but vicious, ungrateful man, is 
t a blot in the fair page of univerſal beauty. 
« Why was I born of that deteſted ſpecies, 
« whoſe vices are almoſt a reproach to the 
« wiſdom of the divine Creator | Were men 
« entirely free ſrom vice, all would be unifor- 
« mity, harmony, and order. A world of 
c moral rectitude ſhould be the reſult of a per- 


— 
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« fectly moral agent. Why, why then, O A- 
« la! muſt I be thus confined in darkneſs, 
« doubt, and deſpair !” 
| Juſt as he uttered the word deſpair, he was 
going to plunge into the lake beneath him, at 
once to ſatisfy his doubts, and put a period to 
his anxiety ; when he perceived a moſt ma- 
jeſtic being walking on the ſurface of the wa- 
ter, and approaching the bank on which he 
ſtood. So unexpected an object at once check= 
ed his purpoſe ; he ſtopped, contemplated, and 
fancied he ſaw, ſomething awful and divine in 
his aſpect. - 
„ Son of Adam,“ cried the Genius, “ ſtop 
« thy rath purpoſe; the Father of the faithful 
c has ſeen thy juſtice, thy integrity, thy mi- 
« ſeries, and hath ſent me to afford and ad- 
« miniſter relief. Give me thine hand, and 
« follow, without trembling, wherever I ſhall 
« lead. In me behold the Genius of Convic- 
cc tion, kept by the great prophet, to turn 
« from their errors thoſe who go aſtray, not 
« from curioſity, but a rectitude of intention. 
« Follow me and be wiſe.” 

Afem immediately defcended upon the lake, 
and his guide conducted him along the ſurface 
of the water, till, coming near the centre of 
the lake, they both began to fink 3 the waters 
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cloſed over their heads; and they deſcended 
ſeveral hundred fathoms: when Aſem, juſt 
ready to give up his life, as inevitably loſt, 
found himſelf with his celeſtial guide in another 
world, at the bottom of the waters, where 
human foot had never trod before. His aſto- 
niſhment was beyond deſcription, when he 
ſaw a ſun like that he had left, a ſerene ſky 
over his head, and blooming verdure under 
his feet. Fo 

« T plainly perceive your 1 — ſaid 


tztce Genius; « but ſuſpend it for a while. This 


« world was formed by Alla, at the requeſt, 
c and under the inſpection of our Great 
% Prophet, who once entertained the ſame 
cc doubts. which filled your mind when I found 
« you, and from the conſequence of which 
« you were ſo lately reſcued. The rational 
« inhabitants of this world are formed agree- 
cc ably to your own ideas; they are abſolutely 
« without vice. In other refpects it reſembles 
« your earth, but differs from it in being 
«© wholly inhabited by men who never do- 
« wrong. If you find this world more agree- 
4% able than that you ſo lately left, you have 
& free permiſſion to ſpend the remainder of 
« your days in it; but permit me, for ſome 
time, to attend you, that I may ſilence your 
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&« doubts, and make you better acquainted 
« with ** company and your new habita» 
« tion.“ 

« A world without = Rational beings 
cc without immorality !“ cried Aſem, in a 
rapture. „I thank thee, O Alla, who haſt at 
« length heard my petitions 3 this, this in- 
ic deed, will produce happineſs, extaſy, and 
« eaſe. O for an immortality to ſpend it a- 
« mong men who are incapable of ingratitude 
« injuſtice, fraud, violence, and a thouſand 
e other crimes that render ſociety miſerable.” 


« Ceaſe thine acclamations,” replied the Ge- 


nius. “ Look around thee ; reflect on every 
e object and action before us, and communi- 
t cate to me the reſult of thine obſervations. 
Lead wherever you think proper; I ſhall be 
« your attendant and inſtructor.” Aſem and 
his companion travelled on in filence for ſome 
time, the former being entirely loſt in aſtoniſh- 
ment; but, at laſt, recovering his former ſe- 
renity, he could not help obſerving, that the 
face of the country bore a near reſemblance to 
that he had left, except that this ſubterranean 
world {till ſeemed to retain its n wild= 
neſs. 

« Here,” cried Aſem, « I . animals 
« of prey, and others that ſeem only deſigned 
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« for their ſubſiſtence; it is the very ſame in 
ec the world over our heads. But had I been 
cc permitted to inſtruct our prophet, I would 
cc have removed this defect, and formed no 
dt yoracious or deſtructive animals, which 
4 only prey on the other parts of the crea- 
« tion.” — « Your tenderneſs for inferior 
« animals is, I find, remarkable,” ſaid the 
Genius, ſmiling. „ But, with regard to 
| c meaner creatures, this world exactly re- 
t « ſembles the other; and, indeed, for obvious 
& reaſons. The earth can ſupport a more 
C conſiderable number of animals, by their 
| « thus becoming food for each other, than if 
« they had lived entirely on the vegetable 
c productions. So that animals of different 
cc natures thus formed, inſtead of leflening 
« their multitude, ſubſiſt in the greateſt num- 
« ber poſſible. But let us haſten on to the 
« inhabited country before us, and ſee what 
« that offers for inſtruction.“ 
They ſoon gained the utmoſt verge of the 
foreſt, and entered the country inhabited by 
| men without vice; and Aſem anticipated in 
idea the rational delight he hoped to experi- 
ence in ſuch an innocent ſociety. But they 
| had ſcarce left the confines of the wood, when 
þ they beheld one of the inhabitants flying with 


— 
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haſty ſteps, and terror in his countenance, 
from an army of ſquirrels that cloſely purſued 
him. Heavens!“ cried Aſem, « why does he 
« fly? What can he fear from animals ſo con- 
cc temptible ?? He had ſcarce ſpoke when he 
perceived two dogs purſuing another of the 
human ſpecies, who, with equal terror and 
haſte, attempted to avoid them. „ This,” 
cried Aſem to his guide, « is truly ſurpriſing ; 
«© nor can I conceive the reaſon for ſo ſtrange 
«© an action.” —« Every ſpecies of animals,” 
replied the Genius, © has of late grown very 
« powerful in this country; for the inha- 
« bitants, at firſt, thinking it unjuſt to uſe 
cc either fraud or force in deſtroying them, 
6 they have inſenſibly increaſed, and now fre- 
« quently ravage their harmleſs frontiers.” 
““ But they ſhould have been deſtroyed,” 
cried Aſem; © you ſee the conſequence. of 
« ſuch neglect.” “ Where is then that ten- 
ce derneſs you ſo lately expreſſed for ſubordi- 
c nate animals?“ replied the Genius, ſmil- 
ing: « you ſeem to have forgot that branch of 
cc juſtice.”—« I muſt acknowledge my mif- 
take,” returned Aſem; I am now convinced 
cc that we mult be guilty of tyranny and in- 
« juſtice to the brute creation, if we would 
« enjoy the world ourſelves. But let us no 
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« longer obſerve the duty of man to theſe ir- 
« rational creatures, but ſurvey their connec- 
« tions with one another.“ 

As they walked farther up the en the 
more he was furprized to ſee no veſtiges of 
handſome houſes, no cities, nor any mark of 
elegant defign. His conductor perceiving his 


- ſurpriſe; obſerved, that the inhabitants of this 


new world were perfectly content with their 
ancient fimplicity z each had an houſe, which, 
though homely, was ſufficient to lodge his 
kttle family; they were too good to build 
houſes, which could only increaſe their own 
pride, and the envy of the ſpectator 5 what 
they built was for convenience, and 'not for 
ſhow. At leaſt then,” faid Aſem, “ they 
ic have neither architects, painters, or ſtatuaries; 
te but theſe are idle arts, and may be ſpared. 
6 However, before I ſpend much more time 
$ here, you ſhould have my thanks for intro- 

« ducing me into the ſociety of ſome of their 
c viſeſt men: there is ſcarce any pleaſure to 
* me equal to a refined converſation ; there is 
*© nothing of which I am fo much enamoured 
* as wiſdom.” —« Wiſdom !“ replied his in- 
ſtructor; how ridiculous! We have no wif- 
$ dom here, for we have no occaſion for it: 
v true wiſdom is only a knowledge of our own 
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« duty, and the duty of others to us ; but of 
« what uſe is ſuch wiſdom here? each intui- 
« tively performs what is right in himſelf, and 
tc expects the ſame from others. If by wit 
de dom you ſhould mean vain -curiofity, and 
« empty ſpeculation, as ſuch pleaſures have 
e their origin in vanity, luxury, or avarice, . 
«© we are too good to purſue; them.” —* AH 
this may be right,” fays Aſem ; * but methinks 
J obſerve a ſolitary diſpoſition prevail among 

« the people; each family keeps ſeparately 
cc within their own precincts, without ſociety 
cc or without intercourſe.” —< That indeed is 
« true,” rephed the other; -* here is no eſta- 
« bliſhed ſociety; nor ſhould there be any: 
c all focieties are made either through fear or 
« friend ſhip; the people we are among are too 
« good to fear each other; and there are no 
tc motives to private friendſhip, where all are 
c equally meritorious.— “ Well then, ſaid the 
« ſceptic, *“ as I am to ſpend my time here, 
« if I am to have neither the polite arts, nor 
« wiſdom, nor friendſhip, in ſuch a world, I 
« ſhould be glad, at leaſt, of an eaſy compa- 
% nion who may tell me his thoughts, and; to 
« whom I may communicate mine. “ö And 
5 to what purpoſe ſhould either do this ? ſays 
the Genius: « flattery or curioſity are vicious 
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«© motives, and never allowed of here; and 
4 wiſdom is out of the queſtion.” 

« Still, however,” ſaid Aſem „“ the inhabi- 
etc tants muſt. be happy; each is contented with 
< his own poſſeſſions, nor avariciouſly endea- 


< yours to heap up more than is neceſſary for - 


«© his own ſubſiſtence : each has therefore lei- 
« ſure to pity thoſe that ſtand in need of his 
«© compaſhon.” He had ſcarce ſpoken when 
his ears were aſſaulted with the lamentations of 
2 wretch who {gt by the way fide, and, in the 
moſt deplorable diſtreſs, ſeemed gently to mur- 
mur at his own miſery. Aſem immediately 
ran to his relief, and found him in the laſt ſtage 
of a conſumption. Strange, cried the ſon 
of Adam, © that men who are free from vice 
« ſhould thus fuffer ſo much miſery without 
c relief !?-—< Be not ſurpriſed,” ſaid the wretch 


who was dying; “would it not be the utmoſt . 


* injuſtice for beings who have only juſt ſuf- 
4c ficient to ſupport themſelves, and are con- 
ac tent with a bare ſubſiſtence, to take it from 
ec their own mouths to put it into mine? They 
ce never are poſſeſſed of a ſingle meal more 
ec than is neceſſary; and what is barely neceſ- 
«-fary cannot be diſpenſed with.“ — They 
ce ſhould have been ſupplied with more than 
4 is neceſſary,” cried Aſem; “ and yet I con- 
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4 tradi my own opinion but a moment before; 


« all is doubt, perplexity, and confuſion.— 
« Even the want of ingratitude is no virtue 
ce here, ſince they never received a favour. 
“„ They have, however, another excellence 
« yet behind; the love of their country is ſtill, | 
& J hope, one of their darling virtues.”— 
“ Peace, Aſem,” replied the guardian, with 
a countenance not leſs ſevere than beautiful, 
c nor forfeit all thy pretenſions to wiſdom 7 
« the ſame ſelfiſh motives by which we pre- 
« fer our own intereſt to that of others, in- 
cc duce us to regard our country preferably to 
ic that of another. Nothing leſs than univer- 
cc ſal benevolence is free from vice; and that, 
cc you ſee, is practiſed here.” —& Strange!” 
cries the diſappointed pilgrim, in agony of dif- 
treſs ; © what fort of a world am I now intro- 
« duced to? there is ſcarce a ſingle virtue, 
& but that of temperance, which they prac- 
cc tiſez and in that they are no way ſuperior 
cc to the very brute creation. There is ſcarce 
« an amuſement which they enjoy; fortitude, 
« liberality, friendſhip, wiſdom, converſation, 
« and love of country, all are virtues entirely 
« unknown. here: thus it ſeems, that to be 
« .unacquainted with vice is not to know vir- 
« tue. Take me, O my Genius, back to that 
K 2 
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very world-which I have deſpiſed : A world 
«which bas Alla for its  contriver, is much 
more wiſely formed than that which has 
c been projected by Mahomet. Ingratitude, 
4 contempt, and hatred, I can now ſuffer, for 


<. arraigned the wiſdom of Providence, I only 
ſhewed my own ignorance; henceforth let 


< others 

He had fcarce landen . vo Genius, 
aſſuming an air of terrible compalcency, cal- 
led all his thunders around him, and va- 
niſhed in a whirlwind. Aſem, aſtoniſhed at 
the terror of the ſcene; looked for his ima- 
ginary world; when caſting his eyes around, 
he perceived himſelf in the very ſituation, 


juſt advanced to take the fatal plunge, nor had 
it been yet withdrawn; ſo inſtantly did Provi- 
dene ſtrike the ſeries of truths juſt imprinted 
on his foul. He now departed from the water- 
ide in tranquility;; and leaving his horrid 


uhere he diligently applied himſelfto commerce, 
and put in practice that wiſdom he had learned 
im ſolitude. The frugality of a few years 


perhaps I have deſerved them. When 1 


Een: vice OO nee. | 


and in the very place, where he began to 
repine and deſpair; his right foot had been 


manſion, travelled to Segeſtan, his native city; 
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ſoon produced opulence; the number of his 
domeſtics increaſed; his friends came to him 
from every part of the city; nor did he receive 
them with diſdain: and a youth of miſery was 
concluded with an old age of en afflu- 
ence, and eaſe. | 


NuMBER XX. 
One certain hour of death to each decreed. 


AN ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCIT 
| , YARD..: | | 1 


Tux curfeu tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds ſlowly o'er the lee, 
The ploughman homeward plods his I 
1 8 
And leaves the world to darkneſs, 10 to me. 
Now fades the glimmering landſcape on the 
—_—_—_ 
And all the air a ſolemn illneſs holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
Or drowſy tinklings lull the diſtant folds: 
Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r | 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
K 3 
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Of ſuch, as, wand' ring near her ſecret bow'r, 
Moleſt her ancient ſolitary reign. «rt 
dn. nag . chat yew-tree's 
hade, 
3 cu inmany amoulrin 
heap, a 5 


Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The breezy call of incenſe-breathing morn, 
The ſwallow twitt' ring from che ſtraw- built 
ſhade, 
The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the ectoikg | 
No more ſhall area from air, ur 


de bed 


| For them no en hlaaing hearth ſhall 


burn, 
Or bufy e ir 1 — evening care; 
No children run to liſp their fire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiſs to fhare. 
Oft did the harveſt, to their ſickle yield, 


"Their harrow oft te ſtubborn gebe has 


ee 
How jocund did they FER their team afield ! 


How bow'd the, woods beneath their ſturdy 


1" eek... 
Let not Ambition mock ths uſeful. toil, 1 


Their homely joys, and deſtiny obſcure; 


3 
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Nor Grandeur hear with a diſdainful ſmile, 


The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r.. | 


And all that beauty, alb that ne Engavey 
Await alike th' inevitable hour.. 
The paths of glory lead but to 3 


Forgive, ye proud, th' involuntary fault, 


If memory o'er their tomb no trophies raiſe, 
Where, thro' the: 2 6 


vault, 
The pealing anthem ſwells the. note or | 
praiſe. A be 5 


Can ſtory d urn, or am buſt, 


Back to its manſion call the: wh 8 


Can Honour's voice provoke the ſilent duſt, 


Or Flatt'ry ſoothe the e 1. eut of 
Death? 


Perhaps · in this neglected: cot i is. | laid 1 
Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial fre, 


Hands that the reins. of . n have 


ſway d. 94 

Or wak'd to eeſtaſy biin 5 

But Knowledge to their eyes - her — 
Rich with the ſpoils of _ — 

| uro ß 2757 : 1 
Chill Penury repreſs'd Heir noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the. dank 


= 
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Full many a gem of pureſt ray ferene, 

The dark, unfathom'd caves of Ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to bluſh unſeen, - 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the defart air. 
Some village Hampden that with dauntlefs 

- breaſt © 
The little tyrant of his fields withſtood ; 
2 mute inglorious Milton here may reſt, 
Some Cromwel guiltleſs of * country's 
blood. 
'Th' applauſe of lif'ning ſenates to > command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe, 
To ſcatter plenty o'er a ſmiling land, | 
And read their hiſt'ry in a nation's eyes, 
Their lot forbad. Nor circumſcrib'd alone 
Their growing virtues ; but Their crimes 
confin'd; 
Forbad to wade through laughter t. to 2 ed 
And ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind; 
be ſtruggling pangs of conſcious Truth to hide, 
To quench the bluſhes of ingenuous Shame, 
Or heap the ſhrine of Luxury and Pride 
With ineenſe kindled at the Muſe's flame. 
Far from the madding crowd's ignoble ſtrife, 
Their ſober wiſhes never learn'd to ſtray; 
Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life 
They kept the noiſeleſs tenor of their way. 
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Yet/ev'n theſe bones from inſult to eee | 
Some frail memorial ſtill erected nigh; ' 
With uncouth rhimes and ape . 

deck'd, 
Implores the paſſing tribute of a ſigh. 
Their name, their years, ſpelt by ti? unletter'd 


Muſe, 
. The place of fame and elegy reer gh 1 
And many a holy text ſhe ſtrews, G 
'That teach the ruſtic moraliſt to die. 
For who to dumb forgetfulneſs a prey,” 


This pleaſing, anxious being e'er reſign'd, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor caſt one longing, ling'ring look behind? 
On ſome fond breaſt the parting ſoul relies: 
Some pious drops the cloſing eye requires; 
Ev'n from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Awake, and faithful to her wonted fires. / 
For thee, who, mindful of thi ance 
Dee bends 0 
Doſt in theſe lines * artleſs tale 8 3 
If chance by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred ſpirit ſhall enquire thy fate; 
Haply ſome hoary-headed ſwain may ſay, 
« Oft have we ſeen him at the peep of dawn, 
Bruſhing with haſty ſteps the dews away, 
To meet the ſun upon the upland lawn. 
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There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 


That wreaths its old fantaſtic roots ſo high, 


His liſtleſs length at noontide wou'd he 
ſtretch, t 
And pore upon the brook that bubbles by, 
Hard by yon wood, now ſmiling as in ſcorn, 
Mutt'ring his wayward fancies he wou'd rove, 


Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn, 


Or craz'd _ care, or croſs'd in hopeleſs 
love: 5: 


One morn I milfs "ep on th? i hill, 


Along the heath, and near his fav'rite tree; 
Another came; nor yet beſide the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 
The next with dirges due in ſad array, 
Slow thro' the —— path we ſaw him 
borne.” 
Approach and read (for thou canſt 1 the 
Dcr 5.56 
Grad on the ſtone beneath you aged 
+> thorn.” er 


* 
89 * 
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THE EPITAPH. 


Here reſts his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown : 
Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy mark'd him for her own. 
Large was his bounty, and his ſoul fincere ; 
Heav'n did a recompence as largely ſend : 
He gave to Mis'ry all he had, a tear 
He gain'd from Heav'n (*twas all he TAY 
24 a friend. 
No farther ſeek his merits to diſcloſe, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they, alike in trembling hope repoſe) 
The boſom of his father and his God, 


dt. an 
* 
% 


and retired. I ſought for ſome time what I at 


wants might be eaſily ſupplied, and where I 
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8 Where. n now ye-lying vanities of life! 
2 4 ve ever=tempting ever- cheating train! 
are you now? and what is your amount ? | 
Vexation, diſappointment, and remorſe. 
| ack S477 Facts « 
"THE. VISION OF 'THEODORE, 
i The Hermit of Teneriff. . 


8 of eee whoever | chou art, 
whoſe curioſity has led thee hither, read, and 
be wiſe. He that now calls upon thee is Theo- 
dore the Hermit of Teneriff, who, in the fifty- 
ſeventh year of his retreat, left this inſtruction ; 
to mankind, leſt his ſolitary hours ſhould be 5 
ſpent in vain. 1 

I was once what thou art now, a beter 
on the earth, and a gazer at the ſky; I traf- 
ficked and heaped wealth together ; I loved 
and was favoured; I wore the robe of honour, 
and heard the muſic of adulation ; I was am- 
bitious, and roſe to greatneſs ; I was unhappy, 
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length found here, a place where all real 
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might not be under the neceſſity of purchaſing 
the aſſiſtance of men by the toleration of their 
follies. Here I ſaw fruits, and herbs, and 
water, and here determined to wait the hand 
of death, which I hope, when at laſt it nee 
will fall lightly upon me. 

Forty-eight years had L now paſſed in Corget= 
fulneſs of all mortal cares, and without any 
inclination to wander further than the neceſ- 
ſity of procuring ſuſtenance required: but, as 
I ſtood. one day beholding the rock that over- 
hangs my cell, I found in myſelf a deſire to 
climb it; and, when I was on its top, was in 
the ſame manner determined to ſcale the next; 
till, by degrees, I conceived a wiſh to view 
the ſummit of the mountain, at the foot of 
which I had ſo long reſided. This motion of my 
thoughts I endeavoured to ſuppreſs, not becauſe 
it appeared criminal, but becauſe it was new 
and all change, not evidently for the better, 
alarms a mind taught by experience to diſtruſt 
itſelf; I was often afraid that my heart was 
deceiving me, that my impatience of confine- 
ment roſe from ſome earthly paſſion, and that 
my ardour to ſurvey the works of nature was 
only a hidden longing to mingle once again in 
the ſcenes of life. I therefore endeavoured: to 
ſettle my thoughts into their former ſtate, but 

Vol. III. & 
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found their diſtraction every day greater. I 
was always reproaching myſelf with the want 
of happineſs within my reach; and at laſt be- 


gan to queſtion whether it was not lazineſs ra- 


ther than caution, that reſtrained me from 


*＋ — 
. by 
—— 7 


climbing to the ſummit of Teneriffe. 
I xroſe therefore before the day, and began 
my journey up the ſteep of the mountain; but 


I had not advanced far, old as I was and bur- 
dened with proviſions, when the day began to 


ſhine upon me; the declivities grew more pre- 
eipitous and the ſand ſlided from beneath my 
feet 3 at laſt, fainting with labour, I arrived at 
a ſmall plain, almoſt incloſed by rocks, and 
open only to the eaſt. I ſat down to reſt awhile, 


in full perſuaſion that when I had recovered 


my ſtrength, I ſhould proceed on my deſign; 
but when once I had taſted eaſe, I found many 
reaſons. againſt diſturbing it. 'The branches 
ſpread a ſhade over my head, and the gales of 
fpring-wafted odours to my boſom. 
As I fat thus forming alternately excuſes for 


delay; and refolutions to go forward, an irre- 


fiſtable heavineſs ſuddenly furpriſed me; I laid 
my head upon the bank, and refigned myſelf 
to fleep; when methought I heard the ſound 
as. of the flight of eagles, and a being of more 
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I was deliberating how to addreſs him, he took 
me by the hand with an air of kindneſs, and 
aſred me ſolemnly, but without feverity— 
« Theodore, whither art thou going? 46 TI 


« am climbing, anſwered I, “to the top of 


« the mountain, to enjoy a more extenſive 
cc proſpect of the works of nature. Attend 
« firſt,” ſaid he, & to the proſpect which this 
« place affords; and what thou doit not un- 
« derſtand I will explain. I am one of the 
« . benevolent beings who watch over the chi 
t dren of the duſt, to preſerve them from thoſe 
« evils which will not ultimately terminate in 
c good, and which they do not, by their own 


« faults bring upon themſelves. - Look round 


„ therefore without fear: obferve, contem- 


(c plate and be inſtructed.“ bi ol 


Encouraged by this eee 1 locked od 
beheld a mountain higher than Teneriſſe, to 


the ſummit of which the human eye couhl 


never reach; when I had tired myſelf with 


gazing upon its height, I turned my eyes ta- 
wards its foot, which I could eaſily diſcover, 


but was amazed to find it without foundation, 

and placed inconceirably in emptineſs and dark- 

neſs. Thus I Rood terrified and confuſed; a- 

bove were tracts inſcrutable, and below was 

total — But my protector, wich a voice 
L 2 
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of admonition, cried out Theodore, be not 
“ affrighted, but raiſe thy eyes again; the 
« Mountain of Exiſtence is before thee, ſurvey 
« it, and be wiſe.” 

I then looked with more Ae attention, 
and obſerved the bottom of the mountain to be 
of gentle riſe and overſpread with flowers; the 
middle tobe more ſteep, embarraſſed with crags, 
and interrupted by precipices, over which hung 
branches loaded with fruits, and among which 
-were ſcattered palaces and bowers. The tracts 
which my eye could reach neareſt the top 
were generally barren; but there were among 
the clefts of the rocks a few hardy evergreens 
which though they did not give much pleaſure 
to the fight or ſmell, yet ſeemed to cheer the 
labour and facilitate the ſteps of thoſe who 
were clambering among them. 

Then beginning to examine more minutely 
the different parts, I obſerved at a great diſ- 
tance a multitude of both ſexes iſſuing into view 
from the bottom of the mountain. Their 
firſt actions I could not accurately diſcern; but 
as they every moment approached nearer, I 
found that they amuſed themſelves with ga- 
thering flowers, under the ſuperintendence of 
à modeſt virgin in a white robe, who ſeemed 
\not/ over-ſolicitous to | confine them to any 
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ſettled pace, or certain tract; for ſhe knew 
that the whole ground was ſmooth and folid, 
and that they could not eaſily be hurt or be- 
wildered. When, as it often happened, they 
plucked a thiſtle for a flower, Innocence ſo 
was ſhe called, would ſmile at the miſtake.— 
« Happy, ſaid I, “ are they who are under 
« fo gentle a government, and yet are fafe !? 


But J had no opportunity to dwell long on the 


conſideration of their felicity; for I found that 
Innocence continued her attendance but a little 
way, and ſeemed to confider only the flowery 
bottom of the mountain as her proper province. 
Thoſe whom ſhe abandoned ſcarcely knew that 
they were left, before they perceived themſelves 
in the hands of Education, a nymph more fe- 
vere in her aſpect and imperious in her com- 
mands, who confined them to certain paths, 
in their opinion too narrow and too rough. 
Theſe they were continually ſolicited to leave 
by Appetite, whom Education could never 
fright away, though the ſometimes awed her 
to ſuch timidity, that the effects of her pre- 
tence were fearcely perceptable. Some went 
back to the fſt part of the mountain, and 
feemed deſirous of continuing buſied in pluc 
ing flowers, but were no longer. guarded: by 
Innocence; and fuch»as Education could not 
L 3 


force back, proceeded up the mountain by 
ſome miry road, in which they were ſeldom 
ſeen, and ſcarcely ever regarded. 

As Education led her troop up the mountain, 


nothing was more obſervable than that ſhe was 


frequently giving them caution to beware of 
Habits; and was calling out to one or another 
at every ſtep, that a Habit was enſnaring 
them; that they would be under the dominion 
of Habit before they perceived their danger; 
and that thoſe whom a Habit ſhould once ſub- 


due, had little hope of regaining their liberty. 


Of this caution, ſo frequently repeated, I 
was very ſolicitaus to know the reaſon, when 
my protector directed my regard to a troop. of 
Pygmies, which appeared to walk ſilently be- 
fore thoſe that were climbing the mountain, 
and each to ſmooth the way before her fol- 
lower. I found that T had miſſed the notice 
of them before, both becauſe they were ſo 
minute as not eaſily to be diſcerned, and be- 
cauſe they grew every moment nearer in their 
colour to the objects with which they were 
furrounded. As the followers of Education 
did not appear to be ſenſible of the preſence 
of theſe dangerous aſſociates, or, ridiculing 
their diminutive ſize, did not think it poſſible 
that buman beings ſhould ever be brought into 
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ſubjection by ſuch feeble enemies, they gene- 
rally heard her precepts of vigilance with won- 
der; and, when they thought her eye with- 
drawn, treated them with contempt. Nor 
could I myſelf think her caution ſo neceſſary, 
as her frequent inculcation ſeemed to ſuppoſe, 
till I obſerved, that each of theſe pretty beings 
held ſecretly. a chain in her hand, with which 
ſhe prepared to bind thoſe whom ſhe found 
within her power. Yet theſe Habits under 
the eye of Education went quietly forward, and 
ſeemed very little to increaſe-in bulk or itrength; 
for though they were always willing to join 
with Appetite, yet when Education kept them 
apart from her, they would very punctually 
obey command, and make the narrow roads in 
which they were confined eaſter and ſmoother. 

It was obfervable, that their ſtature was 
never at a ſtand, but continually growing or 
decreaſing, yet not always in the ſame propor- 
tions; nor could I forbear to expreſs: my ad- 
miration, when I faw in how much leſs time 
they generally gained than loſt bulk. Though 
they grew ſlowly on the road of Education, it 
might however be perceived. that they grew; 
but if they once deviated at the eall of Appetite, 
their ſtature ſoon became gigantic, and their 
ſtrength was ſuch, that Education pointed. out 


them, whom the could never more refcue from 
their ſlavery. ' She pointed them out, but with 
little effect; for all her pupils appeared con- 
ident of their on ſuperiority of the ſtrongeſt 
Habit, and ſome ſeemed in ſecret to regret 
that they were hindred from: following the tri- 
umph of Appetite. 


It was the perukar artifiee of Habit, not to 


e ee to be felt at firſt. Thoſe 
whom the led, the had the addreſs of appear- 
ing only to attend, but was continually doub- 
ling her chains upon ber companies, which 
were ſo ſlender in themſelves, and fo ſilently 
faſtened; that while the attention was engaged 


by other objects, they were not eaſily perceived. 


Each link grew tighter: as it had been longer 


worn, and when by continual additions they 


became ſo heavy as to be felt, they were very 
frequently too ſtrong to be broken. 

- When Education had proceeded in this 
manner te the: part of the mountain where the 
declivity began to grow craggy, ſhe reſigned 
her charge to two powers of ſuperior: aſpect: 
The manner of them appeared capable of pre- 
fiding in ſenates or governing nations, and yet 
watching the ſteps of the other with the moſt 
anxious attention, and was viſibly confounded 
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and perplexed if ever ſhe ſuffered, her reward 
to be drawn away. The other ſeemed to ap- 
prove her ſubmiſſion as pleaſing, but with ſuch 
a condeſcenſion as plainly ſhewed that the 
claimed it as due; and indeed ſo great was her 
dignity and ſweetneſs, that he who would not 
reverence, mult not behold her. 

Theodore, ſaid my protector, “ be fears 
cc leſs, and be wiſe; approach theſe powers, 
« whoſe dominion extends to all the remain- 
cc ing part of the Mountain of Exiſtence,” I 
trembled, and ventured to addreſs the inferior 
nymph, whoſe eyes, though piercing and aw- 
ful, I was not able to ſuſtain.  « Bright 
„ Power, ſaid I, “ by whatever name it is 
« lawful to addreſs: thee, tell me, thou who 
* preſideſt here, on what. condition thy pro- 
&« tection wilk be granted ?”—« It will be 
granted,“ ſaid ſhe, “only to obedience. I 
«© am Reaſon, of all ſubordinate beings, the 
© nobleſt and the. greateſt 3 who, if thou wilt 
receive my laws, will reward thee like the 
* reſt of my votaries, by conducting thee to 
6 Religion.” Charmed by her voice and af- 
pect, I profeſſed my readineſs to follow her. 
She then -preſented me to her miſtreſs, who 
looked upon me with tenderneſs. - I bowed be- 
fore her, and ſhe ſmiled, b bar 
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When Education delivered up thoſe for 
whoſe happinefs ſhe had been fo long ſolicit- 


dus, ſhe ſeemed to expect that they ſhould ex- 


preſs ſome gratitude for her care, or ſome re- 
gret at the loſs of that protection which the 


had hitherto afforded them. But it was eaſy to 
diſcover, by the alacrity which broke out. at 
Her departure, that her preſence had been long 


difpleafing, and that ſhe had been teaching 
thoſe who felt in themſelves no want of in- 
ſtruction. They all agreed in rejoicing that 
they would no longer be ſubject to her caprices, 
or diſturbed by her documents, but ſhould be 


now under the direction only of Reaſon, to 
whom they made no doubt of being able to re- 


commend themſelves by a ſteady adherence to 


all her preceps. - Reaſon countelted them, at 
their firſt entrance upon her province, to inliſt 
themſelves among the votaries of Religion; 


and informed them, that if they truſted to her 
alone, they would find the ſame fate with her 
other admirers, whom ſhe had not been able to 
fecure againſt Appetites and Paſſions, and who 


having been ſeized by Habits in the regions of 


Deſire, had been dragged away to the caverns 
of "Deſpair; Her admonition was vain, the 
greater number declared againſt any other 


direction, and doubted not but by her ſuperin. Þ 
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tendency, they ſhould climb with ſafety up.the 
Mountain of Exiſtence. “ My power,” ſaid 
Reaſon, © is to adviſe, not to compel; I have 
« already told you the danger of your choice. 
The path ſeems now plain and even, but 
«| there are aſperities and pitfalls, over which 
« Religion only can conduct you. Look 
c upwards, and you will: perceive a miſt be- 
“fore you, ſettled upon the higheſt viſible 
« part of the mountain, à miſt by which my 
ce proſpect is terminated, and which is pierced 


_ « only by the eyes of Religion. Beyond it 


« are the temples of Happineſs, in which 
cc thoſe who climb the precipice by her direc- 
«, tion, after the toil of their pilgrimage, re- 
«poſe for ever. I know not the way, and 
cc therefore can only conduct you to a better 
& guide. Pride has ſometimes reproached me 
« with the narrowneſs of my view, but when 


„ ſhe endeavoured to extend it, could only 
„ ſhew mez below the miſt, the bowers of 
„ Content g even they vaniſhed as I fixed my 
. eyes upon them 3 and thoſe whom ſhe per- 
c ſuaded to travel towards them were in- 
„ chanted by Habits, and ingulfed by Deſpair, 
1 “ a cruel tyrant, whoſe caverns are beyond 


che darkneſs on he right fide and onthe. left; 
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« from whoſe priſons none can eſcape, and 
« whom I cannot teach you to avoid.” 

Such was the declaration of Reaſon to thoſe 
who demanded her protection. Some that 
recollected the dictates of Education, finding 
them now ſeconded by another authority, ſub- 
mitted with reluctance to the ſtrict decree, and 
engaged themſelves among the followers of 
Religion, who were diſtinguiſhed , by the uni- 
formity of their march, though many of them 
were women, and by their continual endeav- 
ours to move upwards, without appearing to 
regard the proſpects which at every ſtep court- 
ed their attention. : 

All thoſe who determined to follow either 
Reafon, or Religion, were continually impor- 
tuned to forſake the road, ſometimes by Paſſions, 
and ſometimes by Appetites, of whom both had 
reaſon to boaſt the ſucceſs of their artifices; 
for ſo many were drawn into by-paths, that 
any way was more: populous than the right. 
The attacks of the Appetites were more im- 
petuous, thoſe of the Paſſions longer continued. 
The Appetites turned their followers directly 
from the true way, but the Paſſions marched 
at firſt in a path nearly in the ſame direction 
with that of Reaſon and Religion; bnt devi- 
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ated by flow degrees, till at laſt they intirely 
changed their courſe. Appetite drew aſide 
| the dull, and Paſſion the ſprightly. Of the 
Appetites, Luſt was the ſtrongeſt; and of the 
Paſſions, Vanity. The moſt powerful aſſault“ 
was to be feared, when a Paſſion and an Appe- 
tite joined their enticements ; and the path'of 
Reaſon was beſt followed, when a Paſſion. 
called to one fide, and an "PPE to the 
other. MX 6} «0 404515 21 Mud 
The ſeducers had the gelten ſuccefs upon 
the followers of Reaſon, over whom + they 
ſcarcely ever failed to prevail, except when they 
counteraCted one another. They had not the 
fame triumphs over the votaries of Religion; 
for though they were often led fide for 1 
time, Religion commonly recalled” them by 
her emiſſary Conſcience, before Habit had 
time to inchant them. But they that profeſſed 
to obey Reaſon, if once they forſook her, ſel- 
dom returned; for ſhe had no meſſenger to 
ſummon them but Pride, who generally be- 
trayed her confidence, and employed all her 
fill to ſupport Paſſion; and if ever ſhe did 
her duty, was found unable to e if — 
bit had interpoſed. : 
I éſoon found that ah great danger to the 


followers of Religion was only from Habit; 
vol. III. M 
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every other power was caſily reſiſted, nor did 


they find any difficulty when they inadver- 


tently quitted her, to find her again by the 
direction of Conſcience, unleſs they had given 
and bar up the way by which they had wan- 
dered. Of ſome of thoſe, the condition was 
Juſtly to be pitied, who turned at every call of 
Conſcience, and tried, but without effect, to 


burſt the chains of Habit, ſaw Religion walk- 


ing, ſe ix ip ſaw her with, reve- 
rence, and longed to join her; but were, 
whenever they approached. her, withheld by 


Habit, and. languiſhed in ſordid. bondage, 
which they could not eſcape, ove they ſcor- 


ned and hated it. 
It was evident that the 3 ſo * 


eee by theſe repeated con- 


teſts, that if they were not totally overcome, 
every ſtruggle enlarged their bulk and increaſ- 
ed their ſtrength ; and a Habit oppoſed and 


victorious was more than twite as ſtrong as 


before the conteſt. The manner in which 
thoſe who were weary of their tyranny endea- 
voured to eſcape from them, appeared by the 
event to be generally wrong; they tried to 
looſe their chains one by one, and to retreat 
by the ſame degrees as they advanced; but 
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before the deliverance was completed, Habit 
always threw new chains upon her fugitive: 
nor did any eſcape her but thoſe, who, by an ef- 
fort ſudden and violent, burſt their ſhackles at 
once, and left her at a diſtance; and even of 
theſe, many ruſhing too precipitately forward, 
and hindering by their terrors from ſtopping 
where they were ſafe, 'were fatigued with 
their own vehemence, and reſigned themſelves 
again to that power from whom an efcape muſt 
be ſo dearly bought, and whoſe tyranny was 
little felt, except when it was reſiſted. 

Some, however, there always were, who, 
hen they found Habit prevailing over them, 
called upon Reaſon or Religion for aſſiſtance 
each of them willingly came tothe ſuccourof her 
ſuppliant; but neither with the ſame ſtrength, 
nor the ſame ſucceſs. Habit, infolent with 
her power, would often preſume to parley 
with Reaſon, and offer to looſe ſome of her 
chains if the reſt might remain. To this, 
Reaſon; who was never certain of victory, 
frequently confented, but always found her 
coneeſſion deſtructive, and ſaw the captive led 
away by Habit to his former ſlavery. Religion 
never fubmitted to treaty, but held out her 
hand with certainty of conqueſt; and if the 
captive to whom ſhe gave it did not quite his 

M 2 
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hold, always led him away in triumph, and -Y 
Placed him in the direct path-to the temple of 
Happineſs, where Reaſon never failed to con- 
gratulate his deliverance, and encourage his 4 
adherence. to that power, to whoſe ng ng F 
|} Cour he was indebted for it. | 
BY - When the traveller; was again placed in 1 1 
| 1 | road of Happineſs, I ſaw Habit again gliding 3 
before him; but reduced to the ſtature gf 2 
[| dwarf, without ſtrength and without activity; 1 
but when the Paſhons or Appetites; hich had 3 
before ſeduced. him, made their approach, 3 
Habit would on a ſudden ſtart. into ſize, and 
with unexpected violence puſh him, towards 
them. The wretch, thus, impelled on one fide, 
and allured on the other, too frequently quitted 1 
the road of Happineſs, to which, after this 
ſecond deviation, from it, he rarely returned. | 
But if, by a timely call upon religion, the # 
| force of Habit was eluded, her attacks grew $ 
| fainter;/ and at. laſt her correſpondence with 
mt enemy was entirely deſtroyed. She then 
began to employ thoſe reſtleſs faculties, in com- 1 
pliance with the power, which ſhe could not 
overcome; and as ſhe grew again in ſtature and | 
in ſtrength, cleared * * mee * a 
19902 are i en zum Haun 
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From this road T could not eaſily withdraw 
my attention, becauſe all who travelled it ap- 
peared chearful and ſatisfied; and the farther 
they proceeded, the greater appeared their ala- 
crity, and the ſtronger their conviction of the 
wiſdom of their guide. Some who had never 
deviated but by ſhort excurſions, had Habit in 
the middle of their paſſage vigorouſly ſupport- 
ing them, and driving off their Appetites and 
Pathons which attempted to interrupt their 
progreſs. Others, Who had entered this road 
late, or had long forfaken it, were toiling on, 
without her help atleaſt, and commonly againſt 
her endeavours. But I obſerved, when they 
approached to the barren top, that few were 
-able to-proceed without fome ſupport from Ha- 
bit; and that they, whoſe habits were ſtrong, 
advanced towards the miſts with little emotion, 
and entered them at laſt with calmneſs and 
confidence; after which they were ſeen only 
by the eye of Religion; and though Reaſon 
looked after them with the moſt earneſt curio- 
ſity, ſhe could only obtain à faint glimpſe, 
when her miſtreſs, to enlarge her proſpect, 
raiſed her from the ground. Reaſon, how- 
ever, diſcerned that they were ſafe, but Reli- 
"ou ſaw that they were happy. 


M 3 
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No, Theodore,” ſaid my protector, « with- 
draw thy view from the regions of. obſcurity, 
< and fee the fate of thoſe who, when they 
ere diſmiſſed by Education, would admit 
4 no direction but that of Reaſon. e 
. their wanderings and be wiſe.“ I 10 oro tion 
_ Hooked then upon the road of Reaſon, which 
was indeed, ſo far as it reached, the ſame with 


that of religion, nor had reaſon diſcovered it 


but by her inſtruction. Vet when ſhe had once 
been taught ĩt, ſhe clearly ſaw that it was right; 
and Pride had ſometimes incited her to declare 


that ſhe diſcovered it herſelf, and perſuaded 


her to offer herſelf as a guide to Religion, 
whom, after many vain experiments, ſhe 
found it her higheſt privilege to follow. Rea- 
ſon was however at laſt well inſtructed in part 
of the way, and appeared to teach it with ſome 
ſucceſs, when her precepts were not miſrepre- 
ſented by Paſſion, or her influence overborne 
by Appetite. But neither of theſe enemies 
was ſhe able to reſiſt. When paſſion ſeized 


upon her votaries, ſhe. ſeldom attempted Op- 


poſition; ſhe ſeemed, indeed to contend, with 
more vigour: againſt Appetite, but was general- 
1y over-wearied in the conteſt z and, if any of 
her opponents had confederated with Habit, her 
guthority was wholly at an end. When Habit 
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.endeavoured to captivate the votaries of Reli- 
gion, ſhe grew by: ſlow degrees, and gave time 
to eſcape; but in ſeizing the unhappy followers 
of Reaſon, ſhe proceeded as one that had no- 
thing to fear, and enlarged her ſize, and doub- 
led her chains, 2 amen and wich- 
out reſorre.. :: 
Of thoſe who forſook the ireQions of Rea 
1 ſon, ſome were led aſide by the whiſpers of 
Ambition, who was perpetually. pointing to 
1 ſtately palaces, ſituated on eminences on either 
ſide, recounting the delights of affluence, and 
boaſting the ſecurity of power. They were 
eaſily perſuaded to follow her; and Habit quick- 
8 ly threw her chains upon them; they were 
ſcon convinced of the folly: of their choice, 
but few of them attempted to return. Ambi- 
tion led them forward from precipice to pre- 
cipice, where many fell, and were ſeen no 
more. Thoſe that eſcaped were after a long 
; ſeries of: hazards, generally delivered. over to 
3 -Avarice, and enliſted by her in the ſervice of 
þ Tyranny, where they continued to heap, up 
gold till their patrons or their heirs puſhed them 
7 _headlong at laſt into the caverns of Deſpair. 
i? Others were enticed by Intemperance to 
3 ramble in ſearch of thoſe fruits that hung over 
dee rocks, and billed the air with their fragrance. 
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I obſerved, that the Habits which hovered a- 
bout theſe ſoon grew to an enormous ſize, nor 
were there any who leſs attempted to return 
to Reaſon, or ſooner ſunk ĩnto the gulphs that 
lay before them. When theſe firſt quitted the 
road, Reaſon looked after them with a frown 
of contempt, but had little expectations of be- 
ing able to reclaim them; for the bowl of in- 
toxication was of ſuch qualities as to make them 
Joſe all regard but for the prefent moment; 
neither Hope nor Fear could enter their retreats; 
and Habit had fo abſolute a power, that even 
Conſcience, if Religion had employed her in 
their favour, would not have been able to force 
an entrance. | , 
here were others whoſe crime it was rather 
to neglect reaſon than to diſobey her; and who 
retreated from the heat and tumult of the way, 
not to the bowers of Intemperance, but to the 
maze of Indolence. They had this peculiarity 
in their condition, that they were always in 
the ſight of the road of Reaſon, always wiſh- 
ing for her preſence, and always reſolved to 
return to-morrow. In theſe was moſt emi- 
nently conſpicuous the ſubtlety of Habit, who 
hung impereeptible ſhackles upon them, and 
was every moment leading them farther from 
the road, which they always imagined that 
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M they had the power of reaching. They wan- 
4 . dered on from one double of the labyrinth to 
i another, with the chains, of Habit hanging ſe- 
cretly upon them, till, as they advanced, the 
flowers grew paler, and the ſcents fainter; 
\ they proceeded in their dreary march without 
* pleaſure in their progreſs, yet without power 
to return; and had this aggravation above all 
= others, that they were criminal but not delight- 
ed. The drunkard for a time laughed over 
his wine; the ambitious man triumphed in 
the miſcarriage of his rival; but the captives 
of Indolence had neither ſuperiority nor merri- 
ment. Diſcontent lowered in their looks, and 
Sadneſs hovered round their ſhades ; yet they 
crawled on reluctant and gloomy, till they ar- 
rived at the depth of the receſs, varied only 
with poppies and night-{hade, where the domi- 
nion of indolence terminates, and the hopelefs 
wanderer is delivered up to Melancholy; the 
chains of Habit are riveted fox ever; and Me- 
lancholy having tortured, her priſoner for a 
time, conſigns him at laſt to 0 en of * 
pair. weed e 
While I was. ai. on 3 miſerable | 
ſcene, my protector called out to me Re- 
member, Theodore, and be wiſe, and let 
not Habit prevail againſt thee.” / I ſtarted 
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and beheld myſelf ſurrounded by the rocks of 
Teneriffe; the birds of light, were ſinging in 
che trees, and the ;glances of the morning 
mon e prog 
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T0 wifer heads attention lend. 
* And learn this leffon from a friend: 


r. 


"MARRIAGE. A Vision. 


Fe anner dis Ven is thy due; 

1 form'd ch inſtruckive plan for bu. 
Shight not the rules of thoughtful age ; 5 
Four welfare actuates eviry page; | 
But ponder well my facred theme, 


And tremble while you read my dream. 

_ "Thoſe awful words, * Pill death do py” 2 
May well alarm the youthful heart : 
No after-thought, when once a wife, = 
The die is caft, and caft for life; 
Vet thouſands venture ev'ry day, 
As ſome baſe paſſion leads the way. 
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Pert Sylvia talks of wedlock ſcenes, 

Tho' hardly enter'd on her teens 

Smiles on hex whining ſpark, and ma_—_ 

The ſugar'd ſpeech with raptur'd cars; 

Impatient of a parent's rule, 

She leaves her ſire, and weds a fool. 

Want enters at the guardleſs door, 

And Love is fled, to come no more. 
Some few there are of ſordid mould, 

Who barter youth and bloom for gold; 

Careleſs with what or whom they mate 3 

Their ruling paſhon' s all for ſtate. | 

But Hymen, gen'rous, juſt, and kind, 

Abhors the, mercenary mind: 

Such rebels groan beneath his rod; 

For Hymen's a vindiQtive god: 

4 Be joyleſs ev'ry night,” he ſaid ; 

« And barren be their nuptial bed!“ 
Attend my fair, to wiſdom's voice; 
A better fate ſhall crown thy choice. 

A marry'd life, to ſpeak the beſt, 

Is all a lottery confeſs'd; 

Yet, if my fair one will be wile, 

I will infure my girl a prize, 

Tho” not a prize to match thy worth, 

Perhaps thy equal's not on earth 
"Tis an important point, to know 

There's no perfection here below. 


Man's an odd compound, after all; 

And ever has been ſince the fall. 
Say, that he loves you from his ſoul, 
Still man is proud, nor brooks controul; 
And, tho' a ſlave in love's ſoft ſchool, 


The beſt, in ſhort, has faults about him; 
If few thoſe faults, you muſt not flout e 
With ſome, indeed, you can't diſpenſe, 

As want of temper and of ſenſe 


And the dull winter evenings riſe, _ 
Then for a huſband's ſocial power 

To form the calm, converſive hour, 

| The treaſures of thy breaſt explore, 

| From that rich mine to draw the ore; 

| Fondly each gen'rous thought reſins!" 70} 
And give thy native gold to ſhine ; 

| | Shew thee, as really thou art, WA 
| Tho' fair, yet fairer ſtill at heart. 

| Say, when life's purple bloſſom's fade, 
As ſoon they muſt, thou charming maid | 
When in thy cheeck the roſes die, 
And ſickneſs clouds that brilliant eye; 
Say, when or age or pains mvade, Erl 
And thoſe dear limbs ſhall call for aid; 
If thou art fetter'd to a fool, | 
Shall not his tranſient paſſion cool ? rity 625 
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In wedlock claims his right to rule. 


For when the ſun deſerts the ſkies,” inte 
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And, when thy health and beauty end, 
Shall thy weak mate perſiſt a friend ? 
But to a man of ſenſe, my dear, / 
F'en then thou lovely ſhalt appear; 
He'll ſhare the griefs that wound thy heart, 
And, weeping, claim the larger part : 
Tho” age impairs that beauteous face, 
He'll prize the pearl beyond its caſe. 

In wedlock when the ſexes meet, 
Friendſhip is only then complete. 


« Bleſs'd ſtate l where ſouls each other draw; 


«© Where love is liberty and law!“ 

The choiceſt bleſſing found below, 

That man can wiſh, or Heav'n beſtow! 

Truſt me, theſe raptures are divine, 

For lovely Chloe once was mine 

Nor faith the varniſh of my ſtyle ; 

Tho' poet, I'm eſtrang'd to guile. 

Ah, me! my faithful lips impart 

'The genuine language of my heart ! 
When bards extol their patrons high, 

Perhaps 'tis gold extorts the lye 

Perhaps the poor reward of bread— 

But who burns incenſe to the dead ? 

He, whom a fond affection draws, 

Careleſs of cenſure or applauſe; 

Whoſe ſoul is upright and fincere, 

With nought to wiſh and nought to fear. 
VOL. III. N - 
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Now to my viſionary ſcheme 
Attend, and profit by my dream. 
Amidſt the ſlumbers of the night, 4 
A ſtately temple roſe to ſight: 4 
And ancient as the human race, $ 
If Nature's purpoſes you trace: 
This fane, by all the wile rever'd, 
To wedlock's pow'rful god was rear'd. 
Hard by I ſaw a graceful ſage, 
His locks were froſted o'er by age; 
His garb was plain, his mind ſerene, © 
And wiſdom dignify'd his mien. 
With curious fearch his name I ſought, | 
= And found twas Hymen's fav'rite, Thought. 
Apace the giddy crowds advance, 
And a lewd fatyr led the dance. 
I griev'd to fee whole thouſands run, 
For, oh ! what thoufands were undone | 
The ſage, when theſe mad troops he ſpy'd,. . 
In pity flew to join their ſide : 
The diſconcerted pairs began 
Jo rail againſt him to a man; 
Wl Vow'd they were ſtrangers to his name, 
| Nor knew from whence the dotard came. 
But mark the ſequel——for this truth 
Highly concerns impetuous youth. 
Long ere the honey-moon could wane, 
Perdition ſeiz'd on ev'ry twain; 
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At ev'ry houſe and all day long, 
Repentance ply'd her ſcorpion thong: 
Diſguſt was there with frowning mien, 
And ev'ry wayward child of ſpleen. 

Hymen approach'd his awful fane, 
Attended by a num'rous train. 
Love, with each ſoft and nameleſs grace, 
Was firſt in favour and in place: 
Then came the God with ſolemn gait, 
Whoſe ev'ry word was big with fate 
His hand a flaming taper bore, 
That ſacred ſymbol, fam'd of yore. 
Virtue adorn'd with ev'ry charm, 
Suſtain'd the god's incumbent arm; 
Beauty improv'd the glowing ſcene 
With all the roſes of eighteen : 
Youth led the gaily ſmiling fair ; 
His purple pinions wav'd in air; 
Wealth, a cloſe hunks, walk'd hobbling nigh, 
With vulture-claw and eagle- eye, 
Who threeſcore years had ſeen, or more 
("Tis ſaid his coat had ſeen a ſcore) ; 
Proud was the wretch, tho' clad in rags, 
Preſuming much upon his bags. 

A female next her arts diſplay'd ; 
Poets alone can paint the maid : 
Truſt me, Hogarth (tho' great thy fame) 
Twould poſe thy {kill to draw the ſame ; 

2 
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And yet thy mimic pow'r is more 


'Than ever painter's was before. 

Now ſhe was fair as cygnet's down, 

Now, as Mat Prior's Emma, brown ; 

And changing as the'@hanging flow'r, 

Her dreſs ſhe vary'd ev'ry hour. 

"Twas fancy, child—you know the fair 
Who pins your gown, and ſets your hair. 

Lo ! the God mounts his throne of ſtate, 

And fits the arbiter of fate : 

His head with radiant glories dreſs d, 
Gently reclin'd on Virtue's breaſt, 

Love took his ſtation on the right; 

His quiver beam'd with golden light: 

Beauty uſurp'd the ſecond place, 

Ambitious of diſtinguiſh'd grace; 

She claim'd this ceremonial joy, 

Becauſe related to the boy ; 
Haid it was hers to point his dart, * 
And ſpeed its paſſage to the heart; 

While on the god's inferior hand 4 
Fancy and Wealth obtain'd their ſtand. J 

And now the hallow'd rites proceed, 

And now a thouſand heart-ſtrings bleed. 

I ſaw a blooming trembling bride, 

A toothleſs lover join'd her fide; 

Averſe ſhe turn'd her weeping face; 

And ſhudder'd at the cold embrace. 
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But various baits their force impart; 
Thus titles lie at Celia's heart. 
A paſſion much too foul to name, 
Coſts ſupercilious prudes their fame: 
Prudes wed to publicans and ſinners 
The hungry poet weds for dinners. 

The god with frown indignant view'd 
The rabble covetous or lewd ; 
By ev'ry vice his altar ſtain'd, 
By ev'ry fool his rites prophan'd: 
When Love complain'd of Wealth aloud, 
Affirming Wealth debauch'd the crowd; 
Drew up in form his heavy charge, 
Defiring to be heard at large. 

The god conſents, the throng divide, 


The young eſpous'd the plantiff's ſide ; 


The old declar'd for the defendant, 
For age is money's fworn attendant. 
Love ſaid that wedlock was deſign'd 
By gracious heav'n to match the mind; 
To pair the tender and the juſt, 
And his the delegated truſt . 
That wealth had play'd a knaviſh part, 
And taught the tongue to wrong the heart. 
But what avails the faithleſs voice ? 
The injur'd heart diſdains the choice. 


Wealth ſtraight reply'd, that love was blind, 


And talk'd at random of the mind; 
N 3 | 


| 
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That killing eyes and bleeding hearts,. 
And all th' artillery of darts, 
Were long ago exploded fancies, 
And laugh'd at, even in romances.. 
Poets indeed ſtyle love a treat, 
Perhaps for want of better meat; 
And love might be delicious fair, 
Could we; like poets, live on air. 
But grant that angels feaſt on love. 
(Thoſe purer. efſences above) | 
Yet Albion's. fon, he underſtood; 
Prefer'd a more ſubſtantial food. 
Thus while with gibes he dreſs'd his cauſe, 
His grey admirers hem'd applauſe. 
With ſeeming conqueſt, pert and proud, 
Wealth ſhook his ſides, and chuckPd loud; 
When fortune, to reſtrain his pride, 
And fond to favour love beſide, 
Op'ning the miſer's tap-ty'd veſt, | 
Diſclos'd the cares which ſtung his breaſt : 
Wealth ſtood abaſh'd at his diſgrace, 
And a deep crimſon fluſh'd his face. 

Love ſweetly ſimper'd at the fight ; 
His gay adherents laugh'd outright. 
The god, tho” grave his temper, ſmil'd ; 
For Hymen dearly on the child. 
But he who triumphs o'er his brother, 
In turn 1s lawgh'd at by another. 
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Such cruel ſcores we often find 
Repaid the criminal in kind: 
For Poverty that famiſh'd fiend ! 
Ambitious of a wealthy friend ! 
Advanc'd into the miſer's place, 
And ſtar'd the ſtripling in the face; 
Whoſe lips grew pale, and cold as clay: 
I thought the chit would ſwoon away. 
The god was ſtudious to employ 
His cares to aid the vanquiſt'd boy; 
And therefore ifſu'd his decree; 
That the two parties ſtraight agree: 
When both obey'd the god's commands, 
And Love and Riches join'd their hands. 
What wond'rous change in each was wrought, 
Believe me, fair, ſurpaſſes thought. , 
If Love, had many charms before, 
He now had charms ten thouſand more: 
If Wealth had ſerpents in his breaſt, 
They now were dead, or lull'd to reſt. 
Beauty, that vain, affected thing, 
Who join'd the hymeneal ring, 
Approach'd with round, unthinking face; 
And thus the trifler ſtates her caſe. 
She ſaid that Love's complaints, twas — 
ExaCtly tally'd with her own; 
That wealth had learn'd the felon's arts, 
And rob'd her of a thouſand hearts; 
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Defiring judgment againſt Wealth, 
For Falſehood perjury and ftealth : 
All which ſhe could on oath depoſe ; 
And hop'd the court would flit his noſe. 
But Hymen, when he heard her name, 
CalPd her an enterloping dame; | | I 
* Look'd through the crowd with angry ſtate, 4 
And blam'd the porter at the gate, . ; 
For giving entrance to the fair, 
When ſhe was no effential there. 
To ſink this haughty tyrant's pride, 
He order'd Fancy to preſide. | { 
Hence, when debates on beauty riſe, 
And each bright fair diſputes the prize, 
To Fancy's court we ſtraight apply, . 
And wait the ſentence of her eye; _ 
In Beauty's realms ſhe holds the ſeals, 
And her awards preclude appeals. 
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Proud of the preſent, to the future blind. 


— —— — 


ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 


As it has been obſerved that few are better 
qualified to give others advice, than thoſe who 
have taken the leaſt of it themſelves ; ſo in 
this reſpect I find myſelf perfectly authoriſed 
to offer mine; and mult take leave to throw 
together a few obſervations upon that part of 
a young man's conduct, on his entering into 
life, as it 1s called. | 

'The moſt uſual way among young men who 
have no reſolution of their own, is firſt to aſk one 
friend's advice, and follow it for ſome time; 
then to aſk advice of another, and turn to that ; 
ſo of a third, till unſteady, always changing. 
However, every change of this nature is for 
the worſe : people may tell you of your being 
unfit for ſome peculiar occupations in life, but 
heed them not; whatever employment you fol- 
low with perſeverance and afliduity will be 
found fit for you; it will be your ſupport. in 
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| youth, and comfort in age. In learning the 

uſeful part of every profeſſion, very moderate 

abilities will ſuffice; great abilities are ge- 

nerally obnoxious to the poſſeſſors. Life has 
been compared to a race; but the illufion ſtill 
improves, by obſerving, that the moſt ſwift are 
ever the moſt apt to ſtray from the courſe. 

To know one profeſſion only, is enough for 
one man to know; and this, whatever the pro- 
feſſors may tell you to the contrary, is ſoon 

learned, Be contented, therefore, with one 

| good employment: for if you underſtand two 
| at a time, people will give you buſineſs in 
| neither. | 

| A conjurer and a taylor, once happened to 
converſe together. Alas!” cries the taylor, 
« what an unhappy poor creature am I! If 
« people ever take it into their heads to live 
cc without clothes, I am undone ; I have no 
c other trade to have recourſe to.” „ Indeed, 
« friend, I pity you ſincerely,” replies the con- 
jurer; „but, thank heaven, things are not ſo 
c bad with me: for if one trick ſhould fail, I 
% have a hundred tricks more for them yet. 
« However, if at any time you are reduced 
« to beggary, apply to me, and I will reheve 
« you.” A famine overſpread the land ; the 


taylor made a ſhift to live, becauſe his cuſtom- 
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ers could not be without clothes; but the poor 
conjurer, with all his hundred trieks, could find 
none that had money to throw away: it was in 

vain that he promifed to eat fire, or to vomit 
pins; no fingle creature would relieve him, 
till he was at laſt obliged to beg from the very 
taylor whoſe calling he had formerly deſpiſed. 

There are no obſtruction more fatal to for- 
tune than pride and refentment. If you muft 
reſent injuries at all, at leaſt ſuppreſs your in- 
dignation tilt you become rich ; and then ſhew 
away. The reſentment of a poor man is like 
the efforts of a harmleſs inſect to ſting; it may 
get him eruſhed, but cannot defend him. Who 
values that anger which is Contirined was: in 
empty menaces ? 

Once upon a time a RP. fed its young by a 
pondfide; and a gooſe, in ſuch eircumſtances, 
is always extremely proud, and exceffively 
punctilious. If any other animal, without the 
leaſt defign to offend, happened to paſs that 
way, the gooſe was immediately at it. The 
pond, ſhe faid, was hers, and ſhe would main- 
tain her right in it, and ſupport her honour, 
while ſhe had a bill to hiſs, or a wing to flutter. 
In this manner ſhe drove away ducks, pigs and 
chickens ; nay, even the inſidious eat was feen 
to ſcamper. A lounging maſtiff, however, haps 
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pened to paſs by, and thought it no harm if he 


ſhould lap a little of the water, as he was 


thirſty. The guardian gooſe flew at him like a 
fury, pecked at him with her beak, and flapped 


him with her feathers. The dog grew angry, 


and had twenty times a mind to give, her a fly 
ſnap; but ſuppreſſing his indignation, becauſe 
his maſter was nigh, A pox take thee,” cries 
he, « for a fool; ſure thoſe who have neither 
« ſtrength nor weapons to fight at leaſt ſhould 
<« be civil.” So ſaying, he went forward to the 
pond, quenched his thirſt, in ſpite of the gooſe, 
and followed his maſter. _ 
- Anotuer obſtruction to the fortune of youth 
is, that, while they are willing to take offence 
from none, they are alſo equally deſirous of 
giving nobody offence. From hence they en- 
dgavour to pleaſe all, comply with every requeſt 
and attempt to ſuit themſelves to every com- 
pany z have no will of their own, but, like wax, 
catch every contiguous impreſſion. By thus 
attempting to give univerſal ſatisfaction, they 
at laſt find themſelves miſerably diſappointed ; 
to bring the generality of admirers on our ſide, 
it is ſuſhcient to attempt n a very 
few. 

A painter of eminence was once reſolved 


to finiſh a piece which ſhould pleaſe the whole 
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world. When, therefore, he had drawn a 
picture, in which his utmoſt ſkill was ex- 
hauſted, it was expoſed in the public market- 
place, with directions at the bottom for every 
ſpectator to mark with a bruſh, that lay by, 
every limb and feature which ſeemed errone- 
ous. The ſpectators came, and, in general, 
applauded ; but each, willing to ſhew his ta- 
lent in criticiſm, ſtigmatized whatever he 
thought proper. At evening when the painter 
came, he was mortified to find the picture one 
univerſal blot ; not a ſingle ſtroke that had not 
the marks of diſapprobation. Not ſatisfied 
with this trial, the next day he was reſolved 
to try them in a different manner; and expof- 
ing his picture as before, deſiring that every ſpec- 
tator would mark thoſe beauties he approved 

or admired. The people complied, and the ar- 
tiſt returning, found his picture covered with 
the marks of beauty; every ſtroke that had 
been yeſterday condemned, now received the 
character of approbation. « Well,” cries the 
Painter, «I now find that the beſt way to pleaſe 


« all the world, is to attempt to rg one 
« half of it.“ 
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| Such TY. rl teach, ſuch ſecyots ow, 
rn W r but el mortals know. 


TUE HERMIT. 


Pic, ina . unknown to. public view, . 
From youth to age a reverend Hermit grew z, 
The moſs his bed, the cave his humble cell, 
His food the fruits his drink the chryſtal well 
Remote . un Sade Paſs'd his 
days, 
Pray r all his buſineſs, all 1 praiſe. 
A fe fo facred, ſuch ſerene repoſe,/, 
Seem'd heaw'n itſelf, till one ſuggeſtion roſe, 
That vice ſhould triumph virtue vice obey; 
This ſprung ſomed oubt of Providence's ſway: 
His hopes no more a certain proſpect boalt, 
And all the tenor of his ſoul is loſt. | 
go when a ſmooth expanſe receives, 8 
Calm nature's image on its watery breaſt, 
Down bend the banks, the trees depending 
grow, | 


And ſxies beneath with anſw'ring colours glow : 
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But if a ſtone the gentle ſea divide, 

Swift ruffling circles curl on every fide, 

And glimm'ring fragments of a broken ſun, 

Banks, trees, and ſkies in thick diſorder run. 

To 2 to know the world by 

ſight; bo 

To find, if had or — ne it night; 

(For yet by ſwains alone the world he knew, 

Whoſe feet came wand'ring- o'er” the * 
dew); 

He quits his cell; the pülgrim- taff be N 

And fix'd the bp in his hat before 

Then with the ſun a riſing journey went, 

Sedate to think, and watching each event. 


The morn was waſted in the pathleſs graſs, 
And long and loanſome was the wild to paſs; 


But when the ſouthern ſun had warm'd ue. 
day, 

A youth came poſting 0 ervifiigiwdly 3 

His raiment decent, his complexion fair, 

And ſoft, in graceful ringlets, wav'd his hair. 

Then near approaching, Father, hail | he cry'dz 

And hail,” my fon, the reverend fire reply'd; 


Words follow'd words, owe queſtion ys 

| ftow'd; © 

And talk of various kind deceiv'd the PR 

Till each with other pleas'd and loth to part, 

While in their age they differ, join in heart. / 
. 
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Thus ſtands an aged elm in ivy bound, 

Thus youthful ivy claſps an elm around. 

Now ſunk the ſun the cloſing hour of day 

Came onward mantled o'er with ſober gray; 

Nature in filence bid the world repoſe ; 

When near the road a ſtately palace roſe ; 

There, by the moon, thro' ranks of trees they 

paſs, ö 

Whoſe verdure crowr'd their ſloping ſides of 
graſs. 

It chanc'd the noble maſter of the dome 

Still made his houſe, the wand'ring ſtranger's 
home 

Yet ſtill the kindneſs from a thirſt of praiſe, 

Prov'd the vain flouriſh of expenſive eaſe. 

The pair arrive; the liv'ry'd ſervants wait; 


Their Lord receives them at the pompous gate 


The table groans with coſtly piles of food, 
And all is more than hoſpitably good. 
_ led to reſt, the day O "oy: toil they 
| drown, 
Deep ſunk in ſleep, and alk, and heaps of down. 
At length *tis morn, and at the dawn of day, 
Along the wide canals the Zephyrs play; 


Freſh o'er the gay parterres the breezes creep, 


And ſnake the neighb'ring wood to baniſh ſleep. 
Up riſe the gueſts, obedient to the call; 
An early banquet deck'd the ſplendid hall; 
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Rich luſcious wine a golden goblet PRO | 
Which the kind maſter forc'd the: gueſts to taſte. 
Then, pleas'd and thankful from the porch they 


And, but the landlord none had cauſe of woez 
His cup was vaniſh'd ; for, in ſecret guiſe, 
The younger gueſt purloin'd the glitt'ring prize. 
Ass one who ſpies a ſerpent in his way 
Gliſt'ning and baſking in the ſummer ray, 
Diforder'd ſtops to ſnun the danger near, | 
Then walks with faintneſs = and looks with 
fear: 1 
So ſeem A the fire ; aloe the dend 
The ſhining ſpoil his wily partner ſnow d. 
He ſtop'd- with _ ad with . 
yoda 
6 wiſh'd, but dude nor aſk to part: 
Murm' ring he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard 
That gen'rous actions meet a baſe reward. 
While thus they paſs the ſun his glory ſhrouds, 
The changing ſkies hang out their ſable clouds; 
A ſound in air preſag'd approacliing rain, 
And beaſts to covert fcud acroſs the plain.” 
Warn'd by the ſigns, the wand'ring pair retreat, 
To ſeek for ſhelter at a neighb'ring ſeat. 
Twas built with turrets, on a rifing ground, 
And ſtrong, and large, and unimproy'd around 3 
0 3 
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Its owner's tetnper, tim'rous and ſevere, | 
Unkind and gripping caus'd a deſart there. 
As near the Miſer's heavy doors they drew, 


Fierce riſing guſts with ſudden fury blew ; 


The nimble light ning, mix d with ner 
* began, T ; 1 
And. o'er their heads ry" n chunder ran. 
Here long they knock, but knock or call in 
vain, 
Driv'n by the wind and batter'd by the rain. 
At length ſome pity warm'd the maſter's breaſt, 
( Twas then his threſhold firſt receiv'd a gueſt) ; 
Slow cleaking turns the door with jealous care, 
And half he welcomes in the ſhiv'ring pair; 
One frugal faggot lights the naked walls, 
And nature's fervor thro? their limbs recals ; 
Bread of the coarſeſt fort, with meager wine, 


Each hardly granted) ſerv'd them both to dine; 


And when the tempeſt firſt appear'd to ceaſe, 

A ready warning, bid them part in peace. 

With ftill remark the Ig ring Hermit 
view'd, 

In one ſo rich, a life fo min rude 3 

And why ſhould ſuch (within himſelf he cry'd) 

Lock the loſt wealth a thouſand want beſide ? 

But what new marks of wonder ſoon took place, 


Jn ev'ry ſettling 1 face, 
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When from his veſt the young companion 
bore 
That cup the gen'rous landlord own'd before, 
And paid profuſely, with the precious bowl, 
The ſtinted kindneſs of this churliſh foul ? 
But now the clouds in airy tumult fly, 
The ſun emerging opes an azure ſky ; 
A freſher. green the ſmelling leaves diſplay, 
And, glitt'ring as they tremble, chear the as 
The weather courts them from the poor retreat, 
And the glad maſter bolts the wary gate. 
While hence they walk, the . 09s s boſom 
wrought 
With all the travel of uncertain thought; 
His partner's acts without their cauſe appear, 
Tvas there a vice, and ſeem'd a madneſs here; 
Deteſting that, and pitying this, he goes, 
Loſt and confounded with the various ſhows. 
Nov night's dim * again involve the- 
iky, 2 
Again the wand'rers want a place to Iy, 
Again they ſearch and find a lodging nigh. 
The ſoil improv'd around, the manſion's _—_ 
And neither poorly low nor idly great': 

It ſeem'd'to ſpeak its maſter's turn of a,” 
Content, and not for praiſe, but virtue kind. 
Hither the walkers turn with weary feet, 
Then bliſs the manſion and the maſter greet; 


Their greeting fair, beſton'd with modeſt 
The 1 maſt replies: 
er h 
60 —— 
* him who gives us all, I yield a part; 
d. . vou come, for him accept it here, 
2 and ſober, more than coſtly cheer.“ 
e ſpoke, and bade the welcome table ſpread, 
Mhen. the rae — 
hen the grave houſehold round his hall | 
Warn by. hell and. 
a 
ny cloſe the hours with 
yy . — by calm 
Vaao Bong for eat the Fen ee | 
2 rene eee 
Nea the ele d cradle, where an infant flept, 
ee the landlardt b kale pride 
N — grew black and galp'd, and 
Homer el horrors] 'what l. his | 
How look d our An —.— 5 
8 done? 1 bn in 


Not hell, tho! bells back fes cad pars, 
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Confus'd, and ftruck with filence at the deed, . 
He flees, but, trembling, fails to flee with 
_, ſpeed. 
His ſteps the youth purſues; the e lay 
Perplex'd with roads, a ſervant ſhew'd the way: 
A river croſs'd the path; the paſſage o'er 
Was nice to find; the ſervant trod before; 
Long arms of oak an open bridge ſupply'd, 
And deep the waves beneath the bending glide. 
The youth who ſeem'd to watch a time to fin, 
Approach'd the careleſs guide, and thruſt him 
ns 52 
Plunging he falls and riſing lifts his head, 
Then flaſhing turns, and ſinks among the dead: 
Wild ſparklingrage inflames thefather'seyes, 
He burſts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 
Deteſted wretch—But ſcarce his fpeech began, 
bes: the ſtrange m ſeem'd no longer 
man; | 
His want! face grew more ſerenely ſweet : 
His robe turn'd white, and flow'd upon his 
feet; 
Fair rounds of radiant 5 arveſt his dir 3 
Celeſtial odours breathe thro' purpl'd air; 
And wings, whoſe colours glitter'd on the day, 
Wide at his back their gradual plumes diſplay, 
The form etherial burſts upon his fight, 
And moves in all the majeity of light. 
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Tho loud, at firſt, the pilgrim's paſſion, grew, 
Sudden he gaz'd and wiſh'd not what to do; 
Surpriſe in ſecret chains his words ſuſpends, 
And in a calm his feftling temper ends. 
But ſilenee here the beauteous angel e 
(The voice of muſic raviſh'd: as he ſpoke.) 

Lap: fan, muy praiſe, thy ie ro ie 

| unknown, a 89 

In * riſe * n * 
Theſe charms ſucceſs in our bright region find, 
And force an angel down to calm thy mind; 
For this commiſhon'd I forſook the ſky* 
Nay, ceaſe to knee-—thy fellow ſervant J. 
Then know the truth of government divine. 


And let theſe ſcruples be no longer thine. 


The Maker juſtly claims that world he made; 
In this the right of Providence is laid 5 
Its facred majeſty tliro all depends 
On uſing ſecond means to work his . $4 


*Fis thus, withdrawn in ſtate from human eye, 


The Pow'r exerts his attributes on high; 


Tour actions uſes, nor controuls your will, 
And bids the doubting ſons of men be ſtill. 


— e can n with more 
ſurpriſe, 


| Than thoſe wich lately ſtruck thy wendig 


. 


. 


ws 


— 
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Vet, taught by theſe, confeſs th Almighty juſt, 
And where you can't unriddle learn to truſt. 


The great, vain . who _ on N 
adi; 5, £ 
Whole life was maden to be e 
Who made his iv'ry ſtands with e 
And forc'd his gueſts to morning ee of 
wine; 

Has, with the cup, the 3 cuſtem lad, 
eee eee eee 
-.-.. .-reolt;.. | 

The mean , Lopicious Weed whoſe bolted 

Noor, 1c 
Ne'er mod in, duty to the ence; 
With him I left the cup, to teach his mind, 
That Heav'n can bleſs, if mortals will be kind. 
Conſcious of wanting Worth, he ers ihe 
bowl, 

And feels compaſſion touch his eratebul; foul 
Thus artiſts melt the ſullen ore of lead, 
With heaping coals of fire upon its head; 
In the kind warmth the metal leatns e 


And, looſe from droſs, the Glver runs below. 
Long had our pious friend in virtue trod, 


But now the child half-wean'd his heart from 
God: 

(Child of his age) for him he liv'd in pain, 

And meaſur'd back his ſteps to earth again. 


* 
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To what exteſſes had his dotage run? 


But God, to ſave the father, took the ſon ! 


'To all but thee, in fits he ſeem'd to go, 


(And 'twas my miniſtry to deal the blow. 
The poor fond parent humbled in the duſt, 


Now owns in tears the puniſhment was juſt. 


But how had all his fortune felt a wreck, 


Had that falſe ſervant ſped in ſafety back ? 


Thisnight his treaſur'd heaps he meant to r | 


And what a fund of charity would fail] 


beg Heav'n inſtructs ay mind: This trial 

5 n 

8 in peace, reſign _ fin no more. 
On ſounding pinions here the youth withdrew, 

The ſage ſtood wond'ring as the Seraph flew. 

Thus look'd Eliſha when to mount on high, 

His maſter took the chariot of the ſky; 

The fiery pomp aſcending left the view 

The [prophet gaz'd and wiſh'd to follow too. 
The bending Hermit here a pray'r begun, 

«Lord; as in heavn, on earth thy will be done!” 

Then, gladly turning, ſought his ancient place, 

And men a te of 1 5 and Peace. 
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NuMBER XXV. 


And tho? he aim'd at things of higher kind, 
Yet to the preſent held an equal mind. 


PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY. 


ProsetrTyY and Adverſity, the daughters of 
Providence, were ſent to the houſe of a rich 
Pheoenician merchant, named Velaſco, whoſe 
reſidence was at Tyre, the capital city of that 
kingdom. 

Proſperity, the eldeſt, was beautiful as 
the morning, and chearful as the ſpring ; 
but Adverſity was ſorrowful and ill-favoured. 

Velaſco. had two ſons, Felix and Uranio. 
They were both bred to commerce, though 
liberally educated, and had lived together from 
their infancy in the ſtricteſt harmony and 
friendſhip. But love, before whom all the 
affections of the foul are as the traces of a ſhip 
upon the ocean, which remain only for a mo- 
ment, threatened, in an evil hour, to ſet them at 


variance; for both were become enamoured with 
Vol. III. P 
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the beauties of Proſperity. The nymph, like one 


of the daughters of men, gave encouragement 
to each by turns; but, to avoid a particular 
declaration, ſhe avowed a reſolution never to 
marry, unleſs her ſiſter, from whom, ſhe ſaid, 
it was impoſhble for her to be long el, 
was married at the ſame time. | 
Velaſco, who was no ſtranger to the paſſions 
of his ſons, and who dreaded every thing from 
their violence, to prevent conſequences, ob- 
liged them by his authority to decide their pre- 
tentions by lot, each prevoufly engaging 
in a ſolemn oath, to marry the nymph that 
ſhould fall to his ſhare. The lots were accord- 
ingly drawn, and Proſperity became the 
wen of Felix, and Adverſity of Uranio. 
Soon after the celebration of theſe nuptials, 
Velaſco died, having bequeathed to his eldeſt 
ſon Felix, the houſe wherein he dwelt, toge» 
ther with the greateſt part of his . fortune 
and effects. 
The huſband of Proſperity was ſo rank. 
ported with the gay difpoſition; and enchanting 
beauties of his bride, that he clothed her in 
gold and filver, and adorfied her with jewels of 
ineſtimable value. He built a palace for her 
in the woods; he turned rivers unto his gar. 
dens, and beautified their banks with temples 
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and pavilions. He entertained at his table 
the nobles of the land, delighting their ears 
with muſic, and their cyes with. magnificence. 
But his kindred he beheld as ſtrangers, and the 
companions of his youth paſſed by unregarded. 
His brother alſo became hateful in his fight, and 
in proceſs of time he commanded the doors of 
his houſe to be ſhut againſt him. 

But as the ſtream flows from its get, 
and loſes itſelf among the valies, unleſs con- 
ſined by banks; ſo alſo will the current of 
fortune be diſſipated, unleſs bounded by œco- 
nomy. In a few years, the eſtate of Felix was 
waſted by extravagance, his merchandile failed 
him by neglect, and his effects were ſeized by 
the mercileſs hands of creditors. He applied 
himſelf, for ſupport to the nobles and great men 
hom he had feaſted and made preſents toʒ but his 
voice was gs the voice of a ſtranger, and they 
remembered not his face. The friends whom 
he had neglected derided him in their turn; 


1 


his wife alſo inſulted him, and turned her back 
upon him, and fled. Net was his heart ſo; be- 
witched with her ſorceries, that he purſued 
her with entreaties, till, by her haſte to aban- 
don him, her maſk fell of, and ;difcoyered 
to hn 4 face as withered and em 
1 | 2 oil vi] 
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as before it had appeared ee and en- 
baging. | 

What became of him afterwards anten 
does not relate with certainty. It is believed 
that he fled into Egypt, and lived precarioufly 
on the ſcanty benevolence of a few friends, 
who had totally deſerted him, and that he died, 
in a ſhort time, wretched and an exile. 

Let us now return to Uranio, who, as we 
have already obſerved, had been driven out of 
doors by his brother Felix. Adverſity, though 
hateful to his heart, and a ſpectre to his eyes, 
was the conſtant attendant upon his ſteps: and 
to aggravate his ſorrow, he received certain 
intelligence that his richeſt veſſel was taken by 
a Sardinian pirate; that another was loſt upon 
the Lybian Syrtes; and, to complete all, that 

the banker with whom the greateſt part of his 
ready money was entruſted, had deferted his 
creditors, and retired into Sicily. Collecting 
therefore, the ſmall remains of his fortune, he 
bid adieu to Tyre, and, led by Adverſity through 
unfrequented roads, and foreſts over-grown 
with thickets, he came at laſt to a ſmall village 
at the foot of a mountain. Here they took up 
their abode for ſome time ; and Adverſity, in 
return forallthe anxiety he had ſuffered, ſoftening 
the ſeverity of her looks, adminiſtered to him 


+ = 6 af 4 a + 
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the moſt faithful council, weaning his heart 
from the immoderate love of earthly things, 


and, teaching him to revere the gods, and to 
place his hole truſt and happineſs in their go- 
vernment and protection. She humanized his 
ſoul; made him modeſt and humble; taught 


him to compaſſionate the diſtreſſes of his fel- 
low. creatures, and inclined bim to relieve 
ih 

„Jam ſent,” ſaid ſhe, 4 by the gods, to 
40 thoſe alone whom they love: for I not only 
train them up, by my ſevere diſcipline to fu- 


c ture glory, but alſo prepare them to receive, 
« with. a greater reliſh, all ſuch moderate en- 
« joyments as are not , inconſiſtent with this 


.«, probationary ſtate. As the; ſpider, when aſ- 
ee failed, ſeeks ſhelter in its inmoſt web; ſo 
« the mind which J afflict, contracts its wan- 
.« dering thoughts, and. flies for happineſs to 


-« itſelf. It was I who raiſed the characters 
of Cato, Socrates, and Timoleon, to ſo di- 
vine a height, and ſet them up as guides and 


« examples to every human age. Proſperity, 


ec my, ſmiling but treachergus ſiſter, too fre- 


*quently delivers thoſe whom ſhe, has ſeduced 
to, be. ſcourged hy her eruel followers, An- 
. guiſh and Deſpair; while Adyerſity never 


kails to lead thoſe 3 


1 
ö 
4 
| 
N 
o 
| 
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« her, to the bliſsful habitations of Tranquit- 
« lity and Content.” 

Uranio liſtened to her words with great at- 
tention; and as he looked carneftly in her 
face, the deformity of it feemed inſenſibly to 
decreaſe. By gentle degrees his averſion to her 

abated ; and at laſt he gave himſelf wholly up to 
her counſel and direction. She would often 
repeat to him the wiſe maxim of the philoſo- . 
pher, That thoſe who want the feweſt things, 
ce approach neareſt to the gods, who want no- 
<< thing.“ She admoniſhed him to turn his eyes 
to the many thouſands. beneath him, inſtead of 
gazing on the few who live in pomp and ſplen- 
dour ; and in his addreſſes to the gods, inſtead 
of aſking for riches and popularity, to pray for 
a virtuous mind, a quiet ſtate, an unblamable 
life, and a death full of good hopes. 

Finding him to be every day more and more 

compoſed and refigned, though neither ena- 
| -moured of her face, nor delighted with her 
ſociety, ſhe at laſt nn him in the follow 
ng manner: 
| c As gold is purged and refined from droſs: 
| .« by the fire; ſo is Adverſity ſent by Provi- 
-<6/ dence to try and improve the virtue of mor- 
«tals, The end obtained, my taſk is finiſhed; 
4 and I'now-leave you, to go and give an ac- 


\ 


—— 
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« count of my charge. Your brother, whoſe 
c lot was Proſperity, and whoſe condition 
tc you ſo much envied, after having experienced 
ec the error of his choice, is at laſt releafed by 
« death from the moſt wretched of lives. 
« Happy has it been for Uranio that His lot 
« was Adverſity, whom if he remembers as he 
ce ought, his life will be honourable and his 
« death happy“ 

As ſhe pronounced theſe words, ſhe vaniſhed 
from his fight. But though her features at 
that moment inſtead of aſpiring to their uſual 
horror, ſeemed to diſplay a kind of langniſh-. 
ing beauty, yet, as Uranio, in ſpite of his ut- 
moſt efforts, could never prevail upon himſelf 
to love her, he neither regretted her departure, 
nor wiſhed for her return: but though he re- 
Joiced in her abſence, he treaſured up her 
councils in his heart, and grew happy by the 
practice of them. 

He afterwards betook himſelf again to mer- 
ehandiſe; and having in a ſhort time acquired 
2 competency ſufficient for the real enjoyments 
of life, he retreated to a little farm, which he 
had bought for that purpoſe, and where he de- 
termined to continue the remainder of his days. 
Here he employed his time in planting, gar- 
dening, and huſbandry ; in quelling all diſor- 
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derly paſſions, and informing his mind; by the 
leſſons of Adverſity. He took great delight in 
a little cell, or hermitage in his garden, which 
ſtood under a tuft of trees, encompaſſed with 
eglantine and honey-ſuckles. Adjoining. to it 
Was a cold bath, formed by a ſpring iſſuing 
from a rock, and over the door was written, 
ein large characters, the following inſeription, 
Beneath this moſs- grown roof, within this _ 
Truth, Liberty, Content, and Virtue dwell : 
„ Sax, veau Who dare this happy place diſdain,” | 
ws What palace can diſplay , ſo fair a train! He 
- He lived to a good. old dee and delle 
nn eee. 1 
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NUMBER XXVE. | 


Amidſt ſequeſter'd ſhades I prize 
The friendſhips of the good and whe 


"THE CHOICE. 


[+ Heaven the grateful liberty would give, 

That I might chooſe my method how to live ; 

And all thoſe hours propitious fate ſhould lend, 

In bliſsful eaſe and ſatisfaction ſpend. 
Near ſome fair town Pd have a private ſeat, 

Built uniform; not little, nor too great: 

Better if on a riſing ground it ſtood; 

On this ſide, fields; on that, a neighb'ring 

wood. 

It ſhould within, no other things contain, 

But what are uſeful, neceffary, plain : 

Methinks *tis nauſeous, and I'd ne'er endure 

The needleſs pomp of gaudy furniture. 

A little garden grateful to the eye, 

'And a cool rivulet run murm'ring by ; 

On whoſe delicious banks a ſtately row 

Of ſhady limes or ſycamores, ſhould grow, 
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At th* end of which a ſilent ſtudy plac'd, 
Should be with all the nobleſt authors grac'd 3 
Horace and Virgil in whoſe mighty lines, 
Immortal wit and ſolid learning ſhines 


Sharp Juvenal and-am'rous/Ovid too, 


Who all the turns of love's ſoft pathon new: 


He that with judgment reads his charming 


lines, 


In which ſtrong axt-with-Rronger nature joins, . 


Muſt grant his fancy does the beſt excel 3 

His thoughts ſo tender, and expreſs'd ſo well: 
With all thoſe moderns, men of ſteady ſenſe, 
Eſteem'd for learning and for eloquence : 

In ſome. of-theſe as. fancy ſhould adviſe, 


Td always take my morning exerciſe :* 


For ſure.no minutes bring us more content, 
Than thoſe, in pleaſing uſeful ſtudies ſpent. 
Fd have a clear and competent. eſtate, 


That I might live genteely, but not great: L 
As much as I could moderately ſpend;; 


A little. more ſometimes t oblige a friend. 


Nor ſhould the ſons of poverty repine 

Too much at fortune, bey ſhould taſte of 
mine; h 

And all that objects of true pineal were, N 

Should befreliev'd with what * wants eau 
ons & 24 


5 
& 
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For that our Maker has too largely givin; 
Should be return'd in gratitude to Heav'n. 

A frugal plenty ſhould my table ſpread ; | 
With healthy, not luxurious, diſhes fed: 
Enough to ſatisfy, and ſomething more, 

Io feed the ſtranger and the neighib'ring poor. 
Strong meat indulges vice, and pamp' ring food 
Creates diſeaſes, and inflames the blood 

But what's ſufficient to make nature ſtrong, 
And the bright lamp of life continue long, 
Fd freely take ; and, as F did poſſeſs, 
The bounteous Author of my plenty bleſs. 

Pd have a little vault ; but always ſtor'd 
With the beſt wines eack vintage could afford. 
Wine whets the wit, improves its native force, 
And gives a pleaſant flavour to diſcourſe : 

By making all our ſpirits debonair, 

"Throws of the lees, the ſedement of care, 

But as the greateſt bleſſing heav'n lends 

May be debauch'd and ferve ignoble ends; 

So, but too oft, the grape's refreſhing juice, 

Does many miſchievous effects produce. 

My houſe ſhould no ſuch rude diſorders 
* know 

As from high drinking conſequently flow ; 

Nor would I ufe what was fo kindly giv'n, 

To the diſhonour of indulgent heav'n. 
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If any neighbour came, he ſhould be free, 

Us'd with reſpect, and not uneaſy be c 

In my retreat, or to himſelf or me. 

"What 1 an and right reaſon 
give, | 

All men may, iche impunity, receive: 

But the leaſt ſwerving from cheir rules too 
much: 

For what's forbidden us, tis 8 to Wen 

That life may be more comfortable yet, 

And all my joys refin'd, ſincere and great; 

Id chooſe two friends, whoſe company would 

A great advance to my felicity : 

Well born, of humours ſuited to my own, | 

Diſcreet, and men, as well as books, have 


known: 4 | 
Brave, gen'rous, witty, nd ade N 
From looſe behaviour, or formality : : 
Airy and prudent: merry, but not light: 
Quick in diſcerning, and in judging, right: 
Secret they ſhould be, faithful to their truſt; 
In reas' ning cool, ſtrong, temperate, and juſt : 
Obliging, open, without huffing, brave; 
Briſk in gay talking, and in ſober, grave: 
Cloſe in diſpute, but not tenacious; try'd 
By folid reaſon, and let. that decide ; 
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Not prone to luſt, revenge, or envious hate; 

Nor buſy middlers with intrigues of ſtate : 

Strangers to flander, and 1 foes to 
ſpite; 

Not quarrelſome, but ſtout enough to ſight: 

Loyal, and pious, friends to Cæſar; true, 

As dying martyrs, to their Maker too; 

In their ſociety I could not miſs 

A permanent, fincere, ſubſtantial bliſs. 

Would bounteous heav'n once more indulge, 

Fd chooſe, 

(For who would ſo much ſatisfaction loſe, 

As witty nymphs in converſation, give ?) 

Near ſome obliging modeſt fair to live: 

For there's that ſweetneſs in a female mind, 

Which in a man's we cannot hope to find; 

That, by a ſecret, but a pow'rful art, | 

Winds up the ſpring of life, and does im- 
part | 

Freſh vital heat to the wvanſported heart. 

I d have her reaſon all her paſhon ſway : 

Eaſy in company, in private gay: 

Coy to a fop, to the deſerving free; 

Still conſtant to herſelf, and juſt to me. 

A foul ſhe ſhould have for great actions fits 

Prudence and wiſdom to direct her wit: 

Courage to look bold danger in the faces 

No fear, but only to be proud, or baſe; 

Vor. III. Q 
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That ſhews a want of aadement, 1 ot ſenſe; 
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Quick to adviſe, by an emergence preſt, 
To give good counſel, or to take the beſt. 
Pd have th' expreſſion of her thoughts be ſuch 
. She might not ſeem reſerv'd, nor talk too 
much: aſt 1 


More than enough is but impertinence ; 

Her conduct regular, her mirth refin'd; 

Civil to ſtrangers, to her neighbours kind; 

Averſe to vanity, revenge and pride; 

In all the methods of deceit, - untry'd ; - 

So faithful to her friend, and good to all, 

No cenſure might upon her actions fall: 

Then would ev'n envy be compel'd to ſay, 

She goes the leaſt of woman-kind aſtray. 
To this fair creature I'd ſometimes retire ; 

Her converſation would new joys inſpire z 

Give life an edge ſo keen, no ſurly care 5 


Would venture to aſſault my ſoul, or dare, 
Near. my retreat, to hide one ſecret ſnare. 5 


But fo divine, ſo noble a repaſt 


I'd ſeldom, and with moderation taſte : _ 

For higheſt cordials all their virtue 4 

By a too frequent and too bold an uſe; 

And what would cheer the ſpirits in diſtreſs, 

Ruins our health, when taken to exceſs. 
I'd be concern'd in no litigious jar; 

Belov'd by all, not vainly popular. 


— 
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Whatz'er aſſiſtance I had power to bring, 
F oblige my country, or to ſerve my king, 
Whene'er they call, I'd readily afford 

My tongue, my pen, my counſel, or my ſword. 
Law-ſuits I'd ſhun with as much ſtudious care,, 
As I would dens where hungry lions are; 

And rather put up injuries, than be. 

A plague to him, who'd be a plague to me. 

I value quiet at a price too great, 

To give for my revenge ſo dear a rate : 

For what do we by all our buſtle gain, 7 
But counterfeit delight for real pain? 

If heav'n a date of many years would live, 
Thus I'd in pleaſure, eaſe, and-plenty give. 
And as I near approach'd the verge of life, 
Some kind relation (for I'd have no wife) 
Should take upon him all my worldly Care, 
Whit 1 did for a better ſtate prepare. 
Then Fd not be with any trouble vex d, 
Nor have the ev'ning of my days perplex'd; 
But by a ſilent and a peaceful death, 

Without a ſigh, reſign my aged breath. 

And when committed to the duſt, Pd have 
Few tears, but friendly, dropt into my grave. 
Then would my exit ſo propitious be; 

All men would wiſh to live and die like me. 


* 6 
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NuungRR XXVII. 
| The dance gives joy, when cares invade, by 
Aud tnufic cheers the midnight ſhade. | 
* * ' 


REGULATIONS FOR ASSEMBLIES IN | RUSSIA. 


Warn Catherina Alexowna was made Em- 


preſs of Ruſſia the women were in an actual 
ſtate of bondage; but ſhe undertook to intro- 
duce mixed aſſemblies, as in other parts of Eu- 
rope; ſhe altered the women's dreſs by ſubſti- 
tuting the faſhions of England; inſtead of furs, 
ſhe brought in the uſe of taffeta and damaſk ; 


and cornets and commodes inſtead of caps of ſa- 


ble. The women now found themſelves no lon- 
ger ſhut up-in ſeparate apartments, but ſaw 
company, viſited each other, and were preſent 
at every entertainment. 

But, as the laws to this effect were directed 
to a ſavage people, it is amuſing enough, the 
manner in which the ordinances ran. Aſſem- 
blies were quite unknown among them; the Cza- 
rina was fſatisfied with introducing them, for 


man, 


+ 
r 
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the found it impoſſible to render them polite. 
An ordinance : was therefore publiſhed accor- 
ding to their notions! of breeding, which as 
it is a curioſity, and has never before been 
printed that we * of, we —_ Lag our 
readers. | 

„ I. The We at whoſe Houſe the aſſembly 
is to be kept ſhall ſignify the ſame by hanging 
out a bill, or by giving ſome other public no- 
tice, by way of advertiſement, to A or 
both ſexes. 

« II. The aſſembly ſhall not be open ſooner 
than four or ſive o' clock in the afternoon, nor 
continue longer than ten at night. 

III. The maſter of the houſe ſhall not * 
obliged to meet his gueſts, or conduct them 
out, or keep them company: but, though he 
is exempt from all this, he is to ſind them 
chairs, candles, liquors, and all other neceſ- 
ſaries that company may aſk for; he is likewiſe: 
to provide them with cards, Wan and Oy ne- 
ceſſary for gaming. | 
IV. There ſhall be no fixed "Tout for com- 
ing or going away: it is en, 1 a ous. to/ 
appear in the aſſembly. f 3d 
4 V. Every one ſhall be free to ſit, walk, or 
game as he pleaſes, nor ſhall any one go about 
0 hinder him, or take exceptions at what. he 
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does upon pain of emptying the great eagle (a 
pint bowl full of brandy) : it ſhall likewiſe be 
ſufficient, at entering or retiring, to ſalute the 


company. . 


« VI. Perſons of diſtinction, noblemen, ſu-- 


perior officers, merchants, and tradeſmen of 
note, head workmen, eſpecially. carpenters, 


and perſons employed in chancery are to have 
liberty to enter the es as likewiſe their 


wives and children.. 
« VII. A particular place mall be aſſigned 
the footmen, except thoſe of the houſe, that 


there may be room enough in the apartments 


deſigned for the aſſembly. 


VIII. No ladies are to get drunk upon any 
pretence whatſoever; nor ſhall e be 


drunk before nine. 
IX. Ladies who play at 3 que ſ- 


tions and commands, &c. ſhall not be riotous: 


no gentleman ſhall attempt to force a kiſs, and 
no perſon ſhall offer to ſtrike a woman in 


the aſſembly, under pain of future excluſion.“ 


Such are the ſtatutes upon this occaſion, 
which, in their very appearance, carry an air 


of ridicule and ſatire. But politeneſs muſt 


enter every country by degrees ; and theſe rules 


reſemble the breeding of a —_ aukward but 


fincere. 


| 
| 
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NungEn XVIII. 


To me thy better gifts impart, 
Each moral beauty of the heart. 


—— C—— 


THE PLEASURES ARISING FROM A CULTIVATED + 


IMAGINATION. . 


#1 BLEST of heav'n, whom not the languid 


ſongs. | 
Of luxury, the Siren! not the bribes. 


Of ſordid wealth, nor all the gaudy ſpoils 


Of pageant honour, can ſeduce to leave 


Thoſe ever-blooming ſweets, which from the 


ſtore 
Of Nature fair imagination culls, 


To charm th' enliven'd ſoul ! What tho? not all 


Of mortal offspring can attain the height 
Of envied life; tho? only few poſſeſs 


Patrician treaſures or imperial ſtate; 


Yet Nature's care, to all her children juſt, 
With richer treaſures and an ampler ſtate ;. 
Endows, at large, whatever happy man 

Will deign to uſe them. His the city's pomp, 
The rural honours his. Waatcer adorns 


. _ 
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'The Wan "MAY the column and the arch, 

The breathing marbles and the ſculptur'd gold, 

Beyond the proud poſſeſſor's narrow claim, 

_ His tuneful breaſt enjoys. For him, the ſpring 

Diſtils her dews, and from the ſilken gem 

Its lucid leaves unfolds; for him, the hand 

Of autumn-tinges every fertile branch 

With blooming gold,and bluſhes like the morn.. 

Each paſſing our beds rr rm her 

Gl: 45 wings 3 j 

And ſtill new beauties meet hrs dy walk, 

And loves unfelt attract him. Not a breeze 

Flies o'er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 

The ſetting ſun's effulgence, not a ſtrain 

From all the tenants of the warbling ſhade 

Aſcends, but whence his boſom can partake 

Freſh pleaſure, unreprov'd. Nor thence der 
e 

Freſh pleafure only : for th' attentive mind, 

By this. harmonious action on. her powers, 

Becomes herſelf harmonious: wont ſo oft. 

In outward things to meditate the charm 

Of ſacred order, ſoon ſhe ſeeks at home 

To find a kindred order, to exert 

Within herſelf the elegance of love, _ N 

This fair inſpir'd delight: her temper'd pow'rs 

Refine at length, and every paſſion wears 

& chaſter, milder, more attractive mien. 
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But if to ampler proſpeCts, if to gaze 
On Nature's form, where negligent of all 
Theſe leſſer graces, ſhe aſſume the port 
Of that eternal majeſty, that weigh'd 
The world's foundations, if to theſe the mind 
Exalt her daring eye; then mightier far 
Will be the change, and nobler. Would the 
forms 1 
Of ſervile cuſtom cramp her gen'rous*pow'rs ? 
Would fordid policies, the barb'rons growth 
Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 
To tame purſuits, to indolence and fear? 
Lo! ſhe appeals to Nature, to the winds 


— 


And rolling waves, the ſun's unwearied courſe, 


The elements and ſeaſons: all declare 

For what the Eternal Maker has ordain'd 

The pow'rs of man: we feel within ourſelves 

His energy divine: he tells the heart, 

He meant, he made us to behold and love 

What he beholds and loves, the general orb 

Of life and being: to be great like him, 

Beneficent and active. Thus the men 

Whom Nature's works can charm, with God 
himſelf 

Hold converſe : grow familiar, day by day, 

Wich his conceptions : act upon his plan; 

And form to his, the reliſh of their fouls. 


—— 
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 Noxven XXX. 
No more in paths of error fray. 1 


* * 
, * 


» 
% —Y 


0 aer IN YOUTH. 


og 


3 are thoſe — — . gary Prot 
gacy as a mark of that ſpirit, which: ſeldom 
fails to produce, in the ſubſequent periods of 
life, a wiſe and a virtuous character.: The ex- 
ample of Henry the ſifth is often. cited in con- 
firmation of their opinion. ' Shakeſpeare has 
mace e his errors and reformation 

in ſo amiable a light, that many are not dif- 
lealed when they ſee a young man beginning 
his career in riot and debauchery. While 
there is an ene of e they regard 
not the, vice. 2 

The example of 1 the fifth has been 
Applied particularly to heirs apparent of the 
crown. If the future king is found to be ear- 
ly initiated in the exceſſes of ſenſuality, it is a 
favourable preſage, and we are referred to the 
example of Falſtaff's Hal. If he devote his 
time to drinking, and be actually involyed in 
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continual intoxication, it is all the better, for 


do we not recollect Hal's exploits at the Boar's- 


Head in Eaſtcheap? Dame Quickly, Doll Tear- 
ſheet, are illuſtrious inſtances to prove what 


company a prince ſhould keep in order to be- 


come hereafter a great king. It is in the haunts 
of intemperance-and-vice, and in the company 


of ſycophants and knaves, that he is, accord- 
ing to the vulgar phraſe, to ſow his wild oats, 


to ſpend the exuberance of his ſpirit, to ſubdue 
the ebullition of his blood, and to acquire a 
U n ſpecies of moral experience. 

It is true, indeed, that Henry the fifth is a 
aner inſtance of early profligacy and ſub- 
ſequent reformation. He is a remarkable, be- 
cauſe he is a rare inſtance. For one who ſuc- 
ceeds as he did, a thouſand become either in- 
curable debauchees, drunkards and rogues, 


ruin their character and fortunes, or die under 


the operation of ſo rough an experiment. We 
hear not of thoſe who are obliged to go to the 
Eaſt Indies, to hide themſelves on the Conti- 
nent, to ſkulk in the garrets of blind alleys, to 
ſpend their days in gaols, or are early carried 


to the church-yard, amidit the thanks and re- 
joicings of their friends for ſo happy a deliver- 


ance from ſhame and ruin. But if one wild 


youth becomes but a tolerably good man, we 


+» 
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are ſtruck with the metamorphoſis, as we are 
with every thing uncommon. We exaggerate 
his goodneſs, 'by comparing it with his previ- 
-ous depravity. We cite the example, as a 
conſolatory topic, wherever we behold a young 
man, as the Scripture beautifully expreſſes it, 
walking in the ways of his own heart, and in 
the fight of his own eyes. We talk as if we 
_ almoſt congratulated a parent, when his ſon 
has ſpirit enough to violate, not only the rules 
of decency, but alſo the moſt ſacred laws of 
morality and religion. 

Such fatal ideas have broken the heart of 
many a virtuous and feeling father. They 
Havebrought his hairs, before they were grey, to 
the grave. I have been much pleaſed with a 


__ _ paſſage in the ſermons of the late worthy Dr. 


Ogden, in which he recommends regularity 
and virtue to young men ſolely for the fake of 
their parents. Stop, young man,” ſays he, 
ec ſtop a little to look towards thy poor parents. 
*c Think it not too much to beſtow a moment's 
ec reflection on thoſe who never forgot thee. 
c Recolle& what they have done for thee. — 
© Remember all—all indeed thou canſt not; 
cc alas! ill had been thy lot, had not their care 
ec begun, before thou couldſt remember or 
e know any thing. 
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. « Now ſo proud, ſelf-willed, inexorable, 


c«c 
« 
«c 
cc 
cc 
60 
cc 
cc 
( 
cc 
cc 
cc 
« 
c« 
c«c 
«c 
» 
cs 


cc 
cc 
4 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
« 


then couldſt thou only aſk by wailing, and 
move them with thy tears. And they were 
moved. Their hearts were touched with 
thy diſtreſs ; they reheved and watched thy 
wants before thou kneweſt thine own neceſ- 
ſities, or their kindneſs. They clothed thee; 
thou kneweſt not that thou waſt naked: 
thou aſkedit not for bread; but they fed thee. 
And ever fince—for the particulars are too 
many to be recounted, and too many ſurely 
to be all utterly forgotten, it has been the 
very principal endeavour, employment, and 
ſtudy of their lives to do ſervice unto thee. 
If by all theſe endeavours they can obtain 
their child's comfort, they arrive at the full 
accompliſhment of their wiſhes. They have 
no higher object of their ambition. Be thou 
but happy, and they are ſo. 

«© And now tell me, is not ſomething to be 
done, I do not now ſay for thyſelf, but for 
them ? if it be too much to defire of thee 
to be good, and wiſe, and virtuous, and 
happy for thy own ſake; yet be happy for 
theirs. Think that a ſober, upright, and 
let me add, religious life, befides the bleſ- 
ſings it will bring upon thy own head, will 
be a fountain of unfeigned comfort to thy 
Vo“. III. R 
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« declining parents, and make the heart of 
the aged ling for joy. 

„% What ſhall we ſay? which of theſe is 
« happier? the ſon that maketh a glad fa- 
„ ther? or the father bleſſed with ſuch a ſon? 


« Fortunate young man ! who haſt an heart 


open ſo early to virtuous delights, and canſt 
« find thy own happineſs in returning thy fa- 
„ ther's bleſſing upon his own head |! 

. And happy father ! whoſe years have 
« been prolonged, not, as it often happens, to 
« fee his comforts fall from him one after a- 
« nother, and to become at once old and deſ- 
titute; but to taſte a new pleaſure, not to 
ee be found among the pleaſures of youth, re- 
« ſerved for his age; to reap the harveſt of all 
his cares and labours, in the duty, affection, 
and felicity of his dear child. His very look 


ec beſpeaks the inward ſatisfaction of his heart. ; 


c The infirmitics of his age ſit light on him. 
« He feels not the troubles of life: he ſmiles 
« at the approach of death; ſees himſelf ſtill 
«living and honoured. in the memory and 
« the perſon of his ſon, his other dearer ſelf; 
« and paſſes down to the receptacle of all the 
« living, in the fullneſs of content and joy. 

« How unlike to this 1s the condition of him 
« who has the affliction to be the father of a 
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« wicked offspring] Poor, unhappy man ! no 
c ſorrow is like unto thy ſorrow. Diſeaſes and 
« death are bleſſings, if compared with the 
« anguiſh of thy heart, when thou ſeeſt thy 
« dear children run heedleſly and headlong in 
« the ways of ſin, forgetful of their parents 


« counſel, and their own happineſs. Unfor- 


cc tunate old man! How often does he wiſh 
« he had never been born, or had been cut off 
ec before he was a father? No reflection is 
cc able to afford him conſolation. He grows 


« old betimes; and the afflictions of age are 


« doubled on his head. In vain are inftru- 


ec ments of pleaſure brought forth. His foul 
« refuſes comfort. Every bleſſing of life is 


. loſt upon him. No ſucceſs is able to give 
« him joy. His triumphs are like that of Da- 


vid; while his friends, captains, ſoldiers, were 
« rending the air with ſhouts of victory —he 
e poor conqueror, went up, as it is written 


« to the chamber over the gate and wept : and 


* as he went thus he ſaid; O, my ſon Abſa- 


« lom! my ſon, my ſon Abſalom ! would to 


« God J had died for'thee! O Abſalom, my 


« fon, my fon!” 
I have introduced this paſſage, with a hope 
that gay and thoughtleſs young men may be 


properly affected by it ; and though they ſhould 


R 2 
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have no regard for themſelves, that they ſhould 
be led to have pity on their poor parents, and 
to chuſe the right way, that they may not 


caufe affliction. to him who often has dandled 


them in his arms, nor to her at whoſe breaſt 
they hung in the ſweet and innocent period of 
their infancy. It is indeed a melancholy con- 
ſideration that children who have been the de- 
light of their parents during the earlier ages, 
no ſooner arrive at maturity, than they often 
prove a ſcourge and a curſe. They hurry 
thoſe out of the world, who brought them in- 
to it. They imbitter the old age of thoſe who 
devoted the health and ſtrength of manhood 
to their welfare and ſupport. Sad return ! to 
plant the pillow of reclining age with thorns ! 
O have pity, have pity on your father—be- 
hold him with tottering ſtep approaching you! 


With ſuppliant hands, and tears in his eyes, 


he begs: you—to do what? to be good and 
happy. O ſpare him, wipe away his tears: 
make him happy, be fo yourſelf, —ſo when it 
-ſha!l be your turn to be a father, may you 
never feel the pangs you have already inflited! 

There are parents, indeed, who ſeem to have 
little concern but for the pecuniary intereſt or 
. wofldly advancement of their children. While 
their children excel in dreſs, addreſs, ſimula- 
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tion, and diſſimulation, they are allowed to be 


as debauched and immoral as they pleaſe.— 


While they poſſes a poor, mean, and con- 


temptible kind of wiſdom, commonly called 


the knowledge of the world, their parents are 
perfectly eaſy ; though they ſhould be notori- 
ouſly guilty of every baſe artifice and plunged 


in the groſſeſt and moſt unlawful ſpecies of ſen- 
ſuality. That poor man, Lord Cheſterſield, 
was one of thoſe parents who are ready to fa. 
crifice their children's honour, conſcience, and 
ſalvation, for the ſake of gaining a little of the 


little honours and riches of a world, where 


not even the higheſt honours of the moſt abun- 
dant riches are comparable to the poſſeſſion of 


.an honeſt heart. That wretched Lord ſeems 


to have entertained very little natural affection 
for his ſpurious offspring. His paternal atten- 
tion was all avarice and ambition. He would 
probably have been delighted if his ſon had 
been at an early age a debauchee. He would 
have thought the ſpirit which vice diſplayed, 
a fure prognoſtic of future eminence. Provi- 
dence defeated his purpoſe, and permitted his 
letters to be exhibited as a loathſome monu- 
ment of wickedneſs, vanity, and worldly wiſ- 


dom. Such wiſdom is indeed uſually folly, 
R 3 


— 
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even where its effects and conſequences are 
confined to the preſent period of exiſtence. 
Every father then, and every mother who 
deſerve that tender and venerable appellation 
will. {trenuoufly endeavour, whatever have 
been their own errors and vices, to preſerve 
thoſe whom they have introduced into a trouble- 
ſome world from the foul contagion and pol- 
lution of vice. If they have any regard for 
their children, for their country, for themſelves, 
they will uſe every probable means to reſcue 
the riſing generation from early profligacy.— 
Selfiſh motives often. prevail when all others 
are ineſſicatious. I repeat then, that, for their 
own fakes, they muſt guard their offspring 
from riot, intemperance, and prodigality. If 
they are miſguided by the example of Henry 
the fifth, or any other reformed rake, ſo as to en- 


courage. their children in evil, or even to be 


negligent of them, they will probably repent 
in the days of old age, and find poverty, ſhame, 
and anguiſh, ſuperadded to the weight of years, 
ang the unavoidable evils of a natural decay. 


4 
i 
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NUMBER XXX. 


—— Buperior muſt that hero prove, 
Whoſe firſt beſt paſſion is his country's love. 
— — 
HECTOR TAKING LEAVE OF ANDROMACHE..,. 
Hrcron, this heard, return'd without delay; 
Swift through the town he trod his formex 
way, 
Through ſtreets of palaces and walks of ſtate; 
And met the mourner at the Scæan gate. 
With haſte to meet him ſprung the joyful fair, 
His blameleſs wife, Aetion's wealthy heir. 


The nurſe. ſtood near, in whoſe embraces 


preſt 
His only hope hung ſmiling at t her breaſt 3- 
Whom each ſoft charm and early grace adorn, 
Fair as. the new-born ſtar that gilds the morn.. 
Silent the warrior {mil'd, and pleas d, We'd d. 


Jo tender paſſions all his mighty mind. 


His beauteous princeſs caſt a mournful look; 


Hung on his hand, and then dejected ſpoke . 
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Her boſom laboured with a boding ſigh, 

And the big tear ſtood trembling in her eye. 

Too daring prince ! Ah whither doſt thou 
run? 

« Ah too forgetful of thy wife and ſon ! 

c And rn thou not how wretched we 

«. A widow r- a helpleſs orphan he! 

« For ſure ſuch courage length of life denies, 

« And thou muſt fall, thy virtue's facrifice. 

Greece in her ſingle heroes ſtrove in vain : 

ce Now hoſts oppoſe thee; 3 and du muſt be 

e WL 

« O grant me, gods! ere Hector meets his 
doom, 

1 All I can aſk of Heav'n an a early tomb 

« So ſhall my days in one ſad tenor run, 

4 And end with ſorrows, as they firſt begun. 

« No parent now remains, my griefs to ſhare, 

tc No father's aid, no mother's tender care. 

« The fierce Achilles wrapt our walls in fire, 

cc Laid Thebẽ wafte, and flew my warlike 
% | 

« His fate compaſſion i in the victor bred ; 

e Stern as he was, he'yet rever'd the dead ; 

ce His radiant arms Preſerv d from hoſtile 
4 +a 

4 And laid him decent on the fun'ral pile. 
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« By the ſame arm my ſeven brave brothers 
fell, 

&« In one fad day they view'd the gates of hell. 

« While the fat herds and ſnowy flocks they 

| fed, 

te Amid their fields the hapleſs heroes bled. 

« My mother liv'd to bear the victor's bands, 

« The Queen of Hippoplacia's ſylvan lands. 

« Redeem'd too late, ſhe ſcarce beheld again 

« Herpleafing empire, and her native plain, 

« When ah! oppreſt by life-conſuming woe, 

« She fell a victim to Diana's bow. 

« Yet while my Hector ſtill ſurvives, I ſee 

« My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. 

« Alas ! my parents, brothers, kindred, all, 

% Once more will periſh, if my Hector fall. 

« Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger ſhare ; 

« O prove a huſband's, and a father's care 

« That quarter moſt the ſkilful Greeks annoy, 

« Where yon wild fig-trees join the wall of 
Troy. 

& Thou from this tow'r defend the impor; 
poſt, 

« There Agamemnon points his dreadful hoſt, 

« That paſs 'Tydides, Ajax, ſtrives to gain, 

« And there the vengeful Spartan fires his 
train, | is 


— 
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6. Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have 


giv'n, 
% Or led by hopes, or dictated from heav'n. 
« Let others in the field their arms employ ; 
« But ſtay my Hector here, and guard * 
Tro! 
The chief reply'd, <« That poſt ſhall be my 
nber 
« Nor that alone; but all the works of war. 
« How would the ſons of Troy, in arms re- 
nown'd, | 
« And Troy's proud dames, whoſe n 
ſweep the ground, 
« Attaint the luſtre of my former name, 


3 &« Should Hector baſely 1 the 2 of 


fame? 
« My early youth was hand to warkke pains 5 
« My ſoul impels me to the martial plains. 
« Still foremoſt let me Rand to guard the 
1 throne, 

cc To ſave my father's Lebe and my own. 
et Yet come it will! the day decreed by fates! 
66 "OAT my heart trembles, while my tongue 
o - | Zu 
60 «The day, when thou, imperial'Troy muſt 

bend; 

« Muſt fee thy warriors fall ; thy aries nd, 
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« And yet no dire prefage ſo wounds my 
mind, 

«. My mother's death, the ruin of my kind, 

Not Priam's hoary hairs defil'd with gore, 

Not all my brothers gaſping on the ſhore, 

« As thine, Andromache — Thy griefs I 
dread | 

« I ſee thee tremb'ling, weeping, captive led 


« In Argive looms our battles to deſign, 

« And woes, of which ſo large a part was 

| thine. 

“ There, while you groan beneath the load of 
life, 

« They cry,” —* Behold the mighty Hector's 
wife l“ 

« Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to 
ſee, 

« Embitters all thy woes by naming me. 

« The thoughts of glory paſt, and preſent 
ſhame, 

« A thouſand griefs ſhall waken at the 

name! 5 

& May I lie cold before that dreadful day, 

« Preſs'd with a load of monumental clay ! 

« Thy Hector, wrapt in univerſal ſleep, 

« Shall neither hear thee ſigh, nor fee thee 
weep.” 


an CE —_— 
4 
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Thus having ſpoke, ch' illuſtrious chief of 
Troy, 
Stretch'd his fond arms, to claſp the lovely 
boy 
The babe n eviny, to his nurſe's breaſt, 
Scar'd with the dazzling helm, and nodding 
creſt. 
With ſecret pleaſure each fond parent ſmil'd, 
And Hector haſted to reheve his child; 
The glitt'ring terrors from his brows unbound, 
And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground: 
Then kiſs'd the child, and, lifting high in air, 
Thus to the gods preferr'd a parent's pray'r. 
O Thou, whoſe glory fills th ætherial 
throne, 
« And all ye deathleſs pow'rs Protect my 
fon ! 
« Grant him, like me, to purchaſe juſt renown, 
„ To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown, 
« Againſt his country's foes the war to wage, 
« And riſe the Hector of the future age 
« So, when triumphant from ſucceſsful toils, 
« Of heroes lain, he bears the reeking ſpoils, 
« Whole hoſts may hail him 10. deſerv'd 
acclaim, 
* And fay — This chief tranſcends his facher $ 
fame.“ 
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While pleas'd amidſt the general ſhouts of 
Troy, 

« His mother's conſcious heart o'erflows with 
1 joy.“ | | 
He ſpoke and fondly gazing on her charms, 

Reſtor'd the pleaſing burden to her arms; 

Soft on her fragrant breaſt the babe ſhe laid, 

Hulſt'd to repoſe, and with a ſmile ſurvey'd. 

The troubled pleafure- ſoon chaſtis'd with 

„ Ber, | 

She mingled with the {mile a tender tear. 

The ſoftened chief with kind compaſſion view'd 

And dry'd the fallen drops, and thus purſu'd, 


NuungRR XXXI. 
Honeſty is the beſt policy. 


' HONESTY REWARDED. 


Vixros is the ſureſt road to happineſs. It 


ſweetens every enjoyment, and is the ſovereign . 


antidote to misfortunes. Pleaſures, unleſs 
wholly innocent, never continue fo long as the 
ſing they leave behind them. See that moth 
r 8 
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Auttering inceſſantly round the candle: Man 
of pleaſure behold thy image 

In a juſt account of profit and loſs an un- 
lawful gain is a greater misfortune than a real 
toſs. This is but once felt; that ſcarce ever 
wears out, but is the ſource of continual af- 
fiction, 28 

Perrin loſt both parents before 40 could ar- 
ticulate their names, and was obliged to a cha- 
rity houſe for his education. At the age of 
fifteen he was hired by a farmer to be a ſhep- 
herd, in the neighbourhood of Lucetta, who 
kept her father's ſheep. - They often met, and 
were fond of being together. Five years thus 
paſſed, when their ſenſations became more ſe- 
rious. Perrin propoſed to Lucetta to demand 
her from her father: ſhe bluſhed, and confeſ- 
ſed her willingneſs. As ſhe had an errand to 
the town next day, the opportunity of her ab- 
ſence was choſen for making the propoſal.— 
You want to marry my daughter, ſaid the old 
man. Have you a houſe to cover her, or mo- 
ney to maintain her? Lucetta's fortune is not 
enough for both. It won't do, Perrin, it won't 
do. But replied Perrin, I have hands to work : 
J have laid up twenty crowns of my wages, 
Which will defray the expence of the wedding: 
TI work harder, _ lay up more. 1 ad 
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the old man, you are young, and may wait a 
httte : get rich, and my daughter is at your 
ſervice. Perrin waited for Bucer returning 
in the evening. Has my father given you a 
refuſal, cried Lucetta? Ah Lucetta, replied 
Perrin, how unhappy am I for being poor ? 
But I have not loſt all hopes. My circumſtan- 
ces may change for the better. As they never 
tired of converſingtogether, the night drew on, 
and it became dark. Perrin, making a falſe 
ſep, fell on the ground. He found a bag, 
which was heavy. Drawing toward a light in 
the neighbourhood, he found that it was filled' 
with gold. I thank Heaven, cries Perrin, in 
a tranſport, ſor being favourable to our wiſhes. 
This will ſatisfy your father, and make us h:p= 
py- In their way to her father's houſe, a 
thought ſtruck Perrin. „ This money is not 
© ours: it belongs to ſome ſtranger ; and per- 
„ ' haps this moment he is lamenting the loſs 
of it: let us go to the vicar for advice: he 
é has always been kind to me.” Perrin put 
the bag into the vicar's hand, ſaying, that at 
firſt he looked on it as a providential preſent 
to remove the only obſtacle to their marriage; 
but that he now doubted whether he could. 
lawfully | retain it. The vicar eyed the 
vers. with attention: he admired their 
- 8 2 


bande, which appeared even to en their 
affection. Perrin, faid he, cheriſh theſe ſenti- 
ments: Heaven will bleſs you. We will en- 
deavour to find out the owner: he will reward 
thy honeſty: I will add what I can ſpare : you 


in the news-papers, and cried in the neighbour- 


the money not demanded, the vicar carried it 
to Perrin. Theſe twelve thouſand livres bear 
« at preſent no profit: you may reap the in- 
« tereſt at leaſt. Lay them out in ſuch a man- 
« ner as to enſure the ſum itſelf to the owner 
« if he ſhall appear.” A farm was purchaſed, 
and the conſent of Lucetta's father to the mar- 
riage was obtained. Perrin was employed in 


They lived in perfect cordiality ; and two child- 
ren endeared them ſtill the more to each other. 
| Perrin one evening returning homeward 
from his work, ſaw a chaiſe overturned, with 

two gentlemen in it. He ran to their aſſiſtance, 


i houſe could afford. This ſpot, cried one of 
| the gentlemen, is very fatal tome. 'Ten years 
ago, I loſt here ten thouſand livres. Perrin 
liſtened with attention. What ſearch made 


' : * 


mall have Lucetta. The bag was advertiſed 


ing pariſhes. Some time having elapſed, and 


huſbandry, and Lucetta in family-affairs.— 


and offered them every accomodation his ſmall 


i: you for them? ſaid he. It was not in my 
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power, rephed the ſtranger, to make any 
ſearch. I was hurrying to Port TOrient to 
embark for the Indies, for the veſſel was ready 
to ſail. Next morning Perrin ſthewed to his 
gueſts his houſe, his garden, his cattle, and 
mentioned the produce of his fields. « All 
« theſe are your property, addreſſing the 
gentleman who had loſt the bag; “ the money 
« fell into my hands; I ä this farm 
« with it; the farm is your's. The vicar has. 
« an inſtrument which ſecures your property, 
« though I had died without ſeeing you.” The 
ſtranger read the inſtrument with emotion : 
he looked on Perrin, Lucetta, and the child- 
ren. Where am I, cried: he, and what do I 


hear? What virtue in people ſo low? Have 


you any other land but this farm ? No, replied 
Perrin? but you will have occaſion for a ten- 
ant, and I hope you will allow me to remain 
here. - Your honeſty deſerves a better recom- 


penſe, anſwered the ſtranger :. my ſucceſs in 


trade has been great, and I have forgot my loſs. 
You are well entitled to this little fortune: 
keep it as, your own. What man in the world 
would have acted like Perrin? Perrin and 
Lucetta ſhed tears of affęction and joy. « My 
« dear children, ſaid he, kiſs the hand of 
your benefactor. Lucetta, this farm no 
"2514084 


And proud defiance in their Japke ey — 
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« belongs to us, and we can enjoy it without 
cc anxiety or remorſe.” Thus was honeſty re- 
warded. Let thoſe who deſire the reward 


- practiſe the virtue. 


NomBer XXXII. 
Honour's bright dome, on laſting columns 17 9 


TEMPLE OF FAME. 


A Troop came next, who crowns and armour 
wore, | . 
« For thee,” they cry'd, < ſt alarms 
and ftrife, 
«& We faiPd in tempeſts down the ſtream of 
_ life; 


g 10 For thee whole . filpd with ſire and 


blood, 


« And ſwam to empire through the nn 
Hood. _ 


4 
F 
* 
\ 
D 
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« Thoſe ills we dar d, thy inſpiration own ; 
« What virtue ſeem'd, was done for thee 


alone.” ; 
« Ambitious fools !” (the queen reply'd, and 
. frown'd) 


te Be all your deeds in dark oblivion drown'd, 
4 There fleep forgot, with mighty tyrants 
gone; 
« Your ſtatues moulder'd, and your names 
unknown.“ 
A ſudden cloud ftraight ſnatehd r from 
my ſight, 
And each majeſtie phantom ſunk in night. 
Then came the ſmalleſt tribe I yet had ſeen; 
Plain was their OA and modeſt was their 
mien. 


« Great idol of mankind ! We neither 

claim 

cc The praiſe of merit, nor aſpire to fame: 

« But ſafe in deſerts from tbh'· applauſe of 
men, 

« Would die unheard' of, as we've Hyd un- 
ſeen. 

« *Tis all we beg thee, to conceal an fight * 

« Thoſe acts of Ars which anſc)ves 

requite. 
« O let us ſtill the ſeeret joy partake, 
« To follow virtue, ev'n for virtue's ſake.” 


wn PPP EEE EA AE ⅛ſ ⏑‚— EEE EE ²˙ » ———————T 
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6 And live there men, who- licht 8 


ume s 
ce Who then with incenſe thall, adore our 
name? hes 
. But, phony iy know, tis Rl our + greateſt 
e e 4! K 
8 To- blaze thoſe e n the good 
would hide; 
« Riſe, Muſes !. Rife | Add all your tunefub | 
breath! ' 
« 'Theſe muſt: not | ſleep in darkneſs, * Wh in 
death.” 


She ſaid. In air the ae 1 4 FIR 
And on the winds triumphant ſwell the notes; 


So ſoft, tho? high; ſo loud, and yet ſo clear; 


Ev'n liſt'ning angels lean from heav'n to hear. 

To fart heſt ſhores th' ambroſial ſpirit flies, 

Sweet to the world, and grateful to the ſkies; 

While thus 1 ſtood, intent to ſee and hear, 

One came, methought, and * in my 

ear; 
„ What could thus high my raſh ambition 
, raiſe ? 

e Art thou, fond youth „. 2 candidate for 
praiſe? ? F *. 

"Tis true, ſaid I, not mi of "oi I came z 

And who. io ond, as wats OY of, fame ? 


T* 9 4 1 4 
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But few, alas ! the caſual bleſſing boaſt, 

So hard to gain, ſo eaſy to be loſt. 

How vain that ſecond life in other's breath, 

Th? eſtate which wits inherit—after death. 

Eaſe, health, and life, for this they muſt reſign, 

(Unſure the tenure, and how vaſt the fine l) 

The great man's curſe, without the gains, en- 
dure, 

Though wretched, fatter'd, and though envy'd, 


poor. 
All luckleſs wits their enemies profeſt, 


And all ſucceſsful, jealous friends at beſt. 

Nor Fame I flight, nor for her favours call; 
She comes unlook'd for, if ſhe comes at all. 
But if the puchaſe coſts ſo dear a price, 

As ſoothing folly, or exalting vice; 

And if the Muſe muſt flatter lawleſs ſway, 

And follow ſtill, where fortune leads the 

mers eres bor be 

Or if no baſis bear my riſing name, 

But the falPn ruins of another's fame, 

Then teach me, Heav'n, to ſcorn the guilty 
bays, 

Drive from my breaſt that wretched luſt of 
praiſe. 

Unblemiſh'd let me live, or die unkown, 

O grant me honeſt Fame, or grant me none, 
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NUMBER XXIII. 


Be calm, my Delius, and ſerene, - * 
However fortune change the ſcene : 

In thy moſt dejeRed Rate, | 

Sink not underneath the weight; | 
Nor yet when happy days begin, AL 15d 
And the full tide comes rolling in, 


Let a fierce, unruly joy 
The ſettled quiet of thy mind deſtroy. 


; 
—— — . 
* 


| © ON CHEARFULNESS. 


4 


E rave always preferred chearfulneſs to mirth. 
The latter, I conſider as an act, the former 


as a habit of the mind. Mirth is ſhort and 


tranſient, chearfulneſs fixed and permanent. 
Thoſe are often raiſed into the greateſt tranſ- 
ports of mirth who are ſubject to the greateſt 
depreſhons of melancholy : on the contrary, 
chearfulneſs, though it does not give the mind 
ſuch an exquiſite gladneſs, prevents us from 
Filing” into any depths of forrow. - Mirth is 
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like a flaſh of lightning that breaks through a 


© gloom of clouds, and Reer for a moment 5 


chearfulneſs keeps up à kind of daylight in 
the mind, and fills it with a N and per- 


a ſerenity. 


Men of auſtere —— look! upon Rh 
as too wanton and diſſolute for a ſtate of pro- 
bation, and as filled with a certain triumph 
and inſolence of heart that is inconſiſtent with 
a life which ãs every moment obnoxious to the 
greateſt dangers. Writers of this complexion 
have obſerved, that the ſacred perſon who was 
the great pattern of perfection, was never ſeen 
to laugh. ae 64 

Chearfulneſs of Wr is not liable to any of 


theſe. exceptions ; it is of a ſerious” and com- 


poſed nature it does not throw the mind into 
a condition improper for the preſent ſtate of 
humanity, and is yery conſpicuous i in the cha- 
racters of thoſe who are looked upon as the 
greateſt philoſophers among the - -heathens, as 
well as among thoſe who have been deſervedly 
eſteemed as ſaints and B77 men among ( Chrif- | 


tians. 


i we Ae chearfulneſs in \ three lights, 


LS +> # 


with, and to the great Author. iT our being, it 
will not a little recommend itſelf on each of 


—— w»— r xe ACE — . 
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theſe accounts. The man who is poſſeſſed of 
this excellent frame of mind, is not only eaſy 
in his thoughts, but a perfect maſter of all the 
powers and faculties of the foul : his imagina- 
tion is always clear, and his judgement undiſ- 
turbed; his temper is even and unruffled, whether 
in action or in ſolitude. He comes with a re- 
liſh to all thoſe goods which Nature has provid- 
ed for him, taſtes all the pleaſures of the crea- 
tion which are poured about him, and does 
not feel the full weight of thoſe accidental evils 
which may befal him. e bak 15779100 o 
If we conſider him in relation to the perſons 
whom he converſes with, it paturally produces 
love and good will towards him. A chearful 
5 mind is not only di ſpoſed to be affable and 
obliging, but raiſes the ſame good humour f in 
thoſe who come within its influence. ' A man 
*Knds himſelf pleafed, he does not know why, 

with the chearfulneſs of his companion: it is 
like a ſudden ſun-ſhine that awakens a fecret 
_ delight in the mind, without her attending to 
it. The heart rejoiceth of its own accord, and 
naturally flows out into friendſhip and benevo- 
lence towards the perſon who ns ſo 1 21 2 
r* 8 : 

When I conſider this chearful Rate of mind 


ka its third relation, I cannot but look upon it 


_ 
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as a conſtant habitual gratitude to the great Au- 
thor of nature. An inward chearfulneſs is an 
implicit praiſe and thankſgiving to Providence 
under all its diſpenſations. It is a kind of ac- 
quieſcence in the ſtate wherein we are placed, 
and a ſecret approbation of the Divine Will in 
his conduct towards man. 

There are but two things, which, in my 
opinion, can reaſonably deprive us of this chear- 
fulneſs of heart. The firſt of theſe is the ſenſe 
of guilt. A man who lives in a ſtate of vice 
and impenitence can have no title to that even- 
neſs and tranquillity of mind which is the health 
of the ſoul, and the natural effect of virtue 
and innocence. Chearfulneſs in an ill man 
deſerves a harder name than language can fur- 
niſh us with, and is many degrees beyond what 
we commonly call folly or madneſs. 

Atheiſm, by which I mean a diſbelief of a 
Supreme Being, and conſequently of a future 
ſtate, under whatſoever titles it ſhelters itſelf, 
may likewiſe very reaſonably deprive a man 
of this chearfulneſs of temper. There is ſome- 
thing ſo particularly gloomy and offenſive to 
human nature in the proſpect of non-exiſtence, 
that I cannot but wonder, with many excel- 
lent writers, how it is poſſible for a man to 


outlive the expeQation of it. For my own 
Vox, III. T 


* -- 
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part, I think the being of a God is ſo little to 


be doubted, that it is almoſt the only truth we 
are {ure of, and ſuch a truth as we meet with 


in every object, in every occurrence, and in 


every thought. If we look into the characters 
of this tribe of infidels, we generally find 
they are made up of pride, ſpleen, and cavil: it 


is indeed no wonder, that men, who are un- 
_ eaſy to themſelves, ſhould be ſo to the reſt of 


the world; and how is it poſſible for a man to 
be otherwiſe than uneaſy in himſelf, who is in 
danger every moment of loſmg his entire 
exiſtence, and dropping into nothing. 

The vicious man and Atheiſt have therefore 


no pretence to chearfulneſs, and would act ' 


very unreaſonably, ſhould they endeavour after 
it. It is impoſlible for any one to live in good 
humour, and enjoy his preſent exiſtence, who 
is apprehenſive either of torment or of anihila- 


tion; of being miſerable, or of not being at all. 


After having mentioned theſe two great 
principles which are deſtructive of chearfulneſs 
in their own nature, as well as in right reaſon, 
I cannot think of any other that ought to baniſh 
this happy temper from a virtuous mind. Pain 
and ſickneſs, ſhame and reproach, poverty and 
old age, nay death itſelf, conſidering the ſhort- 
neſs of their duration, and the advantage we 
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may reap from them, do not deſerve the name 
of evils. A good mind may bear up under 
them with fortitude, with indolence, and with 
chearfulneſs of heart. The tofhng of a tem- 
peſt does not diſcompoſe him, which he is ſure 
will bring him to a joyful harbour. 

A man, who uſes his beſt. endeavours to live 
according to the dictates of virtue and right 
. reaſon, has two perpetual ſources of chearful- 
neſs, in the conſideration of his own nature, 
and of that Being on whom he has a depen- 
dence. If he looks into himſelf, he cannot 
but rejoice in that exiſtence, which is ſo lately 
beſtowed upon him, and which, after millions 
of ages, will be ſtill new, and ſtill in its begin- 
ning. How many ſelf-congratulations natur- 
ally ariſe in the mind, when it reflects on this 
its entrance into eternity, when it takes a view 
of thoſe improveable faculties, which in a few 
years, and even at its firſt ſetting ont, have 
made fo conſiderable a progreſs, and which 
will be {till receiving an increaſe of perfection, 
and conſequently an increaſe of happineſs ? 
The conſciouſneſs of fuch a Being ſpreads a 
perpetual diffuſion of joy through the foul of 
a virtuous man, and makes him look upon 
himſelf every moment as more happy than he 
knows how to conceive. 


4 1 
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The ſecond ſource of chearfulneſs to a good 
mind, is, its conſideration of that Being on 
whom we have our dependence, and in whom, 
though we behold him as yet but in the firſt 
faint diſcoveries of his perfections, we ſee 
every thing that we can imagine as great, glo- 
rious, or amiable. We find ourſelves every 
where upheld by his goodneſs, and ſurrounded 
with an immenſity of love and mercy. In 
ſhort, we depend upon a Being, whoſe power 
qualifies him to make us happy by an infinity 
of means, whoſe goodneſs and truth engage 
him to make thoſe happy who defire it of him, 
and whoſe unchangeableneſs will ſecure us in 


this happineſs to all eternity. 


Such conſiderations, which every one ſhould 
perpetually cheriſh in his thoughts, will baniſh 
from us all that ſecret heavineſs of heart which 
unthinking men are ſubject to when they lie 
under no real affliction, all that anguiſh which 
we may feel from any evil that actually op- 
preſſes us, to which I may likewiſe add thoſe 


little cracklings of mirth and folly, that are ap- 


ter to betray virtue than ſupport it; and eſta- 
bliſh in us ſuch an even and chearful temper, 
as makes us pleaſing to ourſelves, to thoſe with 


whom we converſe, and to him whom we were 
made to pleaſe, 
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Chearfulneſs is, in the firſt place, the beſt 
promoter of health. Repinings and ſecret mur- 
murs of heart give ſo imperceptible ſtrokes to 
thoſe delicate ſibres of which the vital parts are 
compoſed, and wear out the machine inſenſi- 
bly; not to mention thoſe violent ferments 
which they ſtir up in the blood, and thoſe irre- 
gular diſturbed motions, which they raiſe in 
the animal ſpirits. I ſcarce remember, in my 
own obſervation, to have met with many old 
men, or with ſuch, who (to uſe our Engliſb 
phraſe) wear well, that had not at leaſt a cer- 
tain indolence in their humour, if not a more 
than ordinaty gaiety and chearfulneſs of heart. 
The truth of it is, health and chearfulneſs 
mutually beget each other; with this difference 
that we ſeldom meet with a great degree of 
health which is not attended with a certain 
chearfulneſs, but very often ſee chearfulneſs 
where there 1s no great degree of health. 

Chearfulneſs bears the fame friendly regard 
to the mind as to the body: it baniſhes all an- 
xious care and diſcontent, ſoothes and com- 
poſes the paſſions, and keeps the ſoul in a 
perpetual calm. But, having already touched 
on this laſt conſideration, I ſhall here take no- 
tice, that the world, in which we are placed, 
is filled with innumerable objects that are pro- 

TL 3 
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per to raiſe and keep alive this happy ge of 


mind, 

If we conſider the world in its 6 
to man, one would think it was made for our 
uſe; but, if we conſider it in its natural beau- 
ty and harmony, one would be apt to conclude 
it was made for our pleaſure. The ſun, which 
is as the great ſoul of the univerſe, and pro- 


duces all the neceſſaries of life, has a particu- 


lar influence in chearing the mind of man, and 
making the heart glad. 

Thoſe ſeveral living creatures whidh are 
made for our ſervice or ſuſtenance, at the 
ſame time either fill the woods with their mu- 
fic, furniſh us with game, or raiſe pleaſing , 


ideas in us by the delightfulneſs of their appear- 
ance. Fountains, lakes, and rivers, are as 


refreſhing to the imagination, as to. the ſoil 
through which they paſs. t 

There are writers of great diſtinction, who 
have made 1t an argument for Providence, that 
the whole earth is covered with green, rather 
chan with any other colour, as being ſuch a 
right mixture of light and ſhade, that it com- 
forts and ſtrengthens the eye inſtead of weaken- 
ing or grieving it. For this reaſon, ſeveral 


' Painters have a green cloth hanging near them 


to eaſe the eye upon, after too great an appli- 
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cation to their colouring. A famous modern 
philoſopher accounts for it in the following 
manner: all colours that are more luminous, 
overpower and diſſipate the animal ſpirits which 
are employed in ſight: on the contrary, thoſe 
that are more obſcure do not give the animal 
ſpirits a fufficient exerciſe, whereas the rays 
that produce in us the idea of green fall upon 
the eye, in ſuch a due proportion that they 
give the animal ſpirits their proper play, and by 
keeping, up the ſtruggle ina juſt balance, excite 
a very pleaſing and agreeable ſenſation. Let the 
cauſe be what it will, the effect is certain; 
for which reaſon the poets aſcribe to this par- 
ticular colour the epithet of chearful. 

To conſider further this double end in the 
works of nature, and how they are, at the 
ſame time, both uſeful and entertaining, we 
find that the moſt important parts in the vege- 
table world are thoſe which are the moſt beau- 
tiful. Theſe are the ſeeds by which the ſeve- 
ral races of plants are propagated and conti- 
nued, and which are always lodged in flowers, 
or bloſſoms. Nature ſeems to hide her prin- 
cipal deſign, and to be induſtrious in making 
the earth gay and delightful, while ſhe is car- 
rying on her great work, and intent upon her 
own preſervation, The huſbandman, after 
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the ſame manner, is employed in laying out 
the whole country into a kind of garden or 
landſkip, and making every thing ſmile about 
him, whilſt, in reality, he thinks of nothing 
but of the harveſt, and the increaſe which is to 
ariſe from it. 

We may further obſerve how Providence 
has taken care to keep up this chearfulneſs in 
the mind of man, by having formed it after 
ſuch a manner, as to make it capable of con- 
ceiving delight from ſeveral objects which 
ſeem to have very little uſe in them; as from 
the wildneſs of rocks and deſarts, and the like 
groteſque parts of nature. Thofe who are 
verſed in philoſophy may till carry this conſi- 
deration higher by obſerving, that, if matterhad 
appeared to us endowed only with thoſe real 
qualities which it actually poſſeſſes, it would 
have made but a very joyleſs and uncomfortable 
figure; and why has Providence given it a 
power of producing in us fuch imaginary qua- 
lities, as taſtes and colours, founds and ſmells, 
heat and cold, but that man, while he is con- 
verſant in the lower ſtations of nature, might 
have his mind cheared and delighted with 
agreeable ſenſations? In fhort, the whole uni- 
verſe is a kind of theatre filled with objects 
that either raiſe in us pleaſure, amuſement, or 
admiration. 
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The reader's own thoughts will ſuggeſt to 
him the viciſhtude of day and night, the change 
of ſeaſons, with all that variety of fcenes which 
diverſify the face of nature, and fill the mind 
with a perpetual ſucceſſion of beau and 
pleaſing images. | 

I ſhall not here mention the ſeveral enter- 
tainments of art, with the pleaſures of friend- 

ſhip, books, converſation, and other acciden= 
tal diverſions of life, becauſe. I would only 
take notice of ſuch incitements to a chearful 
temper, as offer themſelves to perſons of all 
ranks and conditions, and which may ſufficient- 
ly ſhew us, that Providence did not deſign this 
world ſhould be filled with murmurs and re- 
pinings, or that the heart of man ſhould be 
involved in gloom and melancholy. 

I the more inculcate this chearfulneſs of 
temper, as it is a virtue in which our country- 
men are obſerved to be more deficient than 
any other nation. Melancholy is a kind of 
demon that haunts our iſland, and often con- 
veys herſelf to us in an eaſterly wind. A ce- 
lebrated French noveliſt, in oppoſition to thoſe 
who begin their romances with the flowery ſea- 
ſon of the year, enters on his ſtory thus: « In 
« the gloomy month of November, when the 
« people of England hang and drown them- 
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« ſelves, a diſconfolate lover walked out into 
« the fields, &c.” | | 
Every one ought to fence againſt the temper 
of his climate or conſtitution, and frequently 
to indulge in himſelf thoſe conſiderations which 
may give him a ſerenity of mind, and enable 


him to bear up chearfully againit thoſe little 


evils and misfortunes. which are common to 


human nature, and which, by a right improve- 
ment of them, will produce a ſatiety of joy, 
and an uninterrupted happineſs. v 

At the ſame time that I would engage 
my reader to confider the world in its moſt 
agreeable lights, I muſt own there are many 
evils which naturally ſpring up amidit the en- 
tertainments that are provided for us; but 
theſe, if rightly confidered, ſhould be far from 
overcaſting the mind with forrow, or deſtroy- 


ing that chearfulneſs of temper which I have 


been recommending. This interſperſion of 
evil with good, and pain with pleaſure, in the 
works of nature, is very truly aſcribed by Mr. 
Locke in his eſſay on human underſtanding, 
to a moral reaſon, in the following words: 

„ Beyond all this, we may find another 
„ reafon why God hath ſcattered up and down 


„ ſeveral degrees of pleaſure and pain, in 
all the things that inviron and affect us, and 


7 
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« blended them together, in almoſt all that 
« our thoughts and ſenſes have to do with; 
ce that we finding imperfection, diſſatisfaction, 
« and want of complete happineſs in all the en- 
« joyments which the creatures can afford us, 
c might be led to ſeek it in the enjoyment of 
« him, with whom there is fulneſs of joy, and at 
« whoſe right hand are pleaſures for evermore.” 


A 
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NoxnER XXIV. 
For bliſs ambitious views Jifowns, 
And ſelf-dependent laughs at thrones, 


Prefers the ſhade, and lonely ſeats, 
Whither fair Innocence retreats. 


THE PHILOSOPHER AND SHEPHERD: 


Rewore from cities livd a ſwain, 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gain 
His head was filver'd o'er with age, 
And long experience made him ſage. 
In ſummer's heat and winter's cold 
He fed his flock and penn'd the fold; 


His hours in chearful labour flew, 

Nor env'y nor ambition knew; 

His wiſdom and his honeſt fame 

Through all the country rais'd his name. 
A A deep philoſopher (whoſe rules 
Of moral life were drawn from ſchools,) * 
The ſhepherd's homely cottage ſought, 

And thus explor'd his reach of thought. 

Whence is thy learning? hath thy toil 

O'er books conſum'd the mid-night oil? 

Haſt thou old Greece and Rome ſurvey'd, 

And the vaſt ſenſe of Plato weigh'd? i 

Hath Socrates thy foul-refin'd, . 

And haſt thou fathom'd Tully's Mind! ? 

Or, like the wiſe Ulyſſes thrown - - © 

By various fates on realms unknown, - 

Haſt thou through many cities ſtray'd, 

'Their cuſtoms, laws, and manners weigh'd ? 

The ſhepherd modeſtly reply'd, . 
I neer the paths of learning try'd 
Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts 
To read mankind, their laws and arts; 
For man is praCtis'd in diſguiſe,,, © __ | 
He cheats the moſt diſerning eyes: | 
Who by that ſearch ſhall wiſer grow, = 
When we ourſelves can never know 55 | 

The little knowledge I have gain'd, 

| Was all from ſimple nature drain'd. 
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Hence my life's maxims took their riſe, 
Hence grew my ſettled hate to vice. 
The daily labours of the bee 
Awake my ſoul to induſtry. 
Who can obſerve the careful ant, 
And not provide for future want ? 
My dog the truſtieſt of his kind. 


With gratitude inflames my mind: © 1 
I mark his true, his faithful way,o=: 1d: 1h 
And in my ſervice copy Tryp. 


In conſtancy and nuptial love, : 504 4 
I learn my duty from the dovmeee. 
The hen, who from the chilly air, 
With pious wings protects her carecgc, 
And every fowl that flies at large, 
Inſtructs me in a parent's charge 
From nature too I take my rule 
To ſhun contempt and ridicule. 
I never with important air, | 
In converſation overbear : 
Can grave and formal paſs for wiſe, lf 
When men the ſolemn owl deſpiſe ? 
My tongue within my lips I rein; 
For who talks much muſt talk in vain. 
We from the wordy torrent fly : 
Who liſten to the chatt'ring pye ? 
Nor would I, with felonious ſlight, 
By ſtealth invade my neighbour's right. 
Vol. III. U 
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Rapacious animals we hate: 

Kites, hawks, and wolves deſerve their fate 
Do not we juſt abhorrence-find 

Againſt the toad and ſerpent kind? 

But envy, calumny, and ſpite, 

Can furniſh hints to contemplation; 
And from the moſt minute and mean 

A virtuous mind can morals glean: 
Thy virtue proves thee truly wife. 
Books as affected are as men: 
But he who ſtudies nature's laws, way. 

From certain truth his maxims draws ;. | 
And thoſe, without our: ſchools; . ſuffice. | 
To make men moral, good, and: wiſe. 


* 


_THE HISTORY OF POLYDORE AND: s. 


Is the reign of Charles II, king. of 11 
ved two gentlemen whoſe true names I will 
conceal under the feigned ones of Acaſto ang 
Septimius. They were neighbours, their eſtates 
lay together, and they had a friendſhip for 
each other, which had grown up from eit 
earlieſt, youth. 

Acaſto had an only fan, whom we will call 
Polydore, and Septimius an only daughter, 
named Emilia. Though the boy was but four- 
teen years old, and the girl but twelve, the 
parents were ſo deſirous of contracting an al- 
liance between their families, and of uniting 
the two bordering eſtates, that they married 
them before either was of age to conſummat e 
the marriage, or even to underſtand the nature 
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of their contract. As ſoon as the ceremony 


vas performed, they ſent the young gentlemau 
abroad, to finiſh his education. 
Alfter four years which he had ſpent i in France 


15 and Italy, he was recalled by the news of his 


father's death, which made it try for 
him to return to England. ee 
Emilia, who was now ae an, began 
to think he had been abſent long enough, and 
received him with a great deal of ſatisfaction. 
She had heard a fine character of him, from 
thoſe who knew him in his travels: and when 
be ſaw him, his perfon was ſo improved that 
mne thought herſelf we ce * women In 
being his wiſQ.. 
0 But his ſentiments for der were every dif 
Legen. Werne e bach 
There was niadwhef a Phiri of does 
Hachen. which could not bear to have a wife 
impoſed upon him. He complained that his 
«Father had taken advantage of his tender age, 
"to draw him into an engagement, in which 
Bis judgment could poſſibly have no part. He 


"confeſſed that he had no objections to the per- 


ſon or character of Emilia; but inſiſted on a 
"liberty of choice, and declared, that he looked 
upon _ 1 to be forced we null.” 4 


* l 
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Hort he-abſolutely reſuſed to eonſummate, in 
ſpite of all the endeavours of their friends, and 
the conjugal affection of the poor young lady 
who did her utmoſt; to vanquiſh his averſion. 
Polydore left the country and enliſted under 
the banners of the prince of Conde ; who was 
was well-received by the prince, and ſignalized 
himſelf by ſundry acts of courage during the 
ſiege; but the Marſhal Turenne, with La Ferte 
ſiegers in their lines, relieved Arras, and 
would have deſtroyed the Spaniſh army if-the 
prince of Conde had not ſaved it by a retreat, 
which was one of the greateſt actions of his 
life. In this battle Polydore was taken priſoner, 
and ſent to Paris with many other Spaniſh 
oſſicers, to continue there till they ſnould be 
ranſomed or exchanged. In the journey he 
contracted a great intimacy with the Count 
d' Aguilar, brigadier- under the Count de Fuen- 
'faldagna, and one of the firſt gentlemen in 
Spain. As they travelled together ſeveral days, 
with the principal incidents of their lives. 
Polydore related to Aguilar the whole ſtory 
of his marriage with Emilia, and declaimed, 
with great heat, 2gainſt the folly of tying two 
U3 | 
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people thus together, who wiſhed nothing ſo 
en as to be looſe. 

No doubt, ſaid the Count, it is moſt abſurd; 
K to ſay the truth, I find nothing very rea- 
ſonable in the whole affair of marriage, as we 
have made it. I do not know what it may be 
to other men, but to me it ſcems horribly un- 
natural to be confined to any ſingle e 
let her be ever ſo agreeable. | 
I I had choſen a woman freely, antifevored 
Polydore, I could be always conſtant to her 


with pleafure; but to have a companibn for 


life forced upon me, I _ rather rer * 
gallies than ſubmit'ts it. 0 
Tou are miſtaken, my dear Polydore, re- 


5 plied the Count, in fancying it ſo eaſy to be 


eonſtant even to a wife of one's own chuſing. 

T have had ſome experience of that kind, and 
know that the firſt ais is _y good till we 
n made a ſecond. 

When they came to Paris, his firſt care was 
to inquire what was become of Septimius and 
Emilia, whom he had heard no account of 
for many years. He was informed that Sep- 


timius was dead, and his daughter gone from 


Paris. His curioſity made him write to his 
friends in England, to aſk if ſhe was there — 


They anſwered him, 71 every dody believed 
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ſhe was dead in France, having received no 
news of her a great while. Polydore was 
mightily pleaſed with this account, and fan- 
cied himſelf very happy in being a widower, 
though he had given himſelf no trouble to ſup- 
port the character of a huſband. The two 
friends had not reſided long at Paris before 
they were exchanged for ſome French officers 
who were taken priſoners by the prince of Con- 
.de. They returned to the army; but the ſea- 
ſon not permitting them to come to any action, 
; they agreed to. paſs: the winter at Bruſſels, in 
| the court of the "Archduke..." They had not 
| been there above a month, before Aguilar a- 
.quainted his Engliſn friend, that he had be- 
gun an intrigue with a French lady, who 
lived in a very retired manner, which hie be- 
heved was owing to her cireumſtanees: that 
he had ſeen her two or three times, by mean 


ok a woman at hee houſe ſhe hodged, whoſe 
| good offices he had iſecuredby..a handſome 
f bribe. He added that he would carry Polydore to 


fee her the next w iſi that he made. Accordingly, 
they went togetker to Mademoiſelle Dalincourt, 
(or that was the name of Aguilar's new miſtreſs). 
At their coming in, Dalincourt ſeemed much 
ſurpriſed, changed colour, and was not able 
to ſpeak a word. The Cqunt, alarmed at her 
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diſorder, ſufpected ſome lover had been with 


that he was ſorry that he came at ſo wrong a 
time. She endeavoured to ſhake off her con- 
Fuſion, and replied that he was always very 
welcome : but that the gentleman he brought 
with him had ſo much reſemblance of a brother 
of her's who was killed in Flanders, that, at 


firſt Gght, the could not help being ſtruck with 


it in the manner they had ſeen: ſne added, 
that if the gentleman was as like her brother 
an mind, as he was in form, ſne ſhould be 


poke this with ſuch an air of ſincerity, that 


Aſter ſome general diſeourſe, ſhe applied 


o':Polydece, -and:afked him how long he had 


deen engaged in the :Spanaſh ſervice? with 
many other more particular inquiries, which 


ſeemed to intimate a deſire to know lum better. 


cPolydore mas very glad of it, in hopes to ſerve 


Dis friend: and the Caunt, who bad no ſuſ- 


Picions on that- fide, did bis utmoſt to engage 
eee ee eee 
turn to his advantage. 

At night, when. che two gentlemen were at 
Home 20gether, Aguilar aſked bis comparios 


.the Count began to think his jealouſy was 


* 
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what he thought of Dalincourt's perſon and 
underſtanding ? Better of the laſt than the firſt, 
anſwered he, though both are certainly. agree- 
able. I cannot help thinking, continued he; 
that her perſon is not quite new. to me; but I 
cannot recollect where I met with her, except 
it was at Paris, when I was there/a boy. Vou 
will do well to improve your acquaintance now, 
teplied the Count; and, to give ou an oppor- 
tunity of doing it, L will ſend you there tos 
morrow, to make my excuſes for being obliged 
to hunt with the archduke, inſtead of waiting 
upon her, as I intended. I;know, my dear Po- 
lydore will employ all his wit and er to 
ſet his friend's paſſion in the beſt light; and 
while he: is with her, I ſhall have leſs uneaſineſs 
in being away. Pohydore promiſed him all 
the ſervices he could do him; but he wiſhed 
he had got a miſtreſs 2002 to 1 _ party 
even. 8 10 is: FISY .& 

The next day he went to 35 Js 84 ſaid A 
great deal in praiſe of Aguilar, to diſcover 
what ſhe thought of him. She anſwered him 
with terms of a cold eſteem, but nothing that 
gave him the leaſt encouragement to believe 
ſhe was in love. He then endeavoured to per- 
ſuade her of the vidlence. of the Count's paſſion 
tor her; but ſhe aſſured him, thet this was 


* 
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the only ſubject ſhe did not care to hear him 


talk of.—He returned to his friend, quite diſ- 
couraged at her manner of proceeding, and 


told him there was nothing to be hoped for. 


The Count ſhewed him a letter he had juſt 
received from his confidant, the lady of the 
houſe, which adviſed him not to think of gain- 


ing Dalineourt by a timorous reſpect; but to 


offer her at once a handſome ſettlement, which 


the ſtreightneſs of her fortune would make her 
SO eee ee his 


nine ſpeeches. { 
This indeed may do ſomething, ſaid Poly- 
dore ; for I found by her diſcourſe, that ſhe 
had been reduced, by a ſeries of misfortunes, 
to a condition very much beneath her birth. 
In concluſion, they agreed to make a trial 


whether ſne was to be bought or not; and Poly- 


dore was made the bearer of a letter which 
contained a very liberal propoſal. She read it, 
looked at Polydore ſometime without ſaying a 

word, and at laſt burſt out into à flood of tears. 
I thought, ſaid ſhe, recovering her voice, 


chat it had not been in the power of my ill 


deſtiny to make me more unhappy; but I now 
find that my misfortunes have ſunk me lower 


than ever I was aware of, ſince two gentlemen, 


whoſe eſteem I wiſhed:to gain, think ſo mean- 


lier ie Kennett, , -- 7 
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ly of me, as to imagine me a proper nde to 
receive ſuch a letter. But know, Sir, that I 


am as much a ſtranger to infamy, as Fam to 
happineſs; and have a ſpirit ſuperior to all the 
wrongs that your inſolent ſex can put upon 
me. Had not you diſgraced yourſelf by the 
| ſcandalous employment of endeavouring to ſe- 
duce me with a dirty bribe, I ſhould have been 
happy in ſeeing you often here: but muſt now 
deſire you to trouble me no more, and to tell 
your friend, as my anſwer to his letter, that I 
would ſooner. give myſelf to a footman, than 
ell myſelf to a prince. 

Polydore was infinitely” ſtruck wich this re- 
ception.. Every word ſhe uttered pierced him 
to the heart; and he looked upon her as a mi- 
racle of virtue, ſueh as he never had any notion 
of before. He returned to the Count in great 
confuſion, and acquainted him of the ill ſuc- 
ceſs of his commiſſion. Aguilar, more in love 
with her than ever, wrote a moſt ſubmiſſive 
letter to beg her pardon: but ſhe inſtantly ſent 
it back unopened. When he found all his 
courtſhip was ineffeQtual, he left Bruſſels in 
deſpair, and retired to a villa of one of his 
friends, where he reſolved to ſtay till the opening 
of the campaign. In the meanwhile” Poly- 
dore, who continued ſtill at Bruſſels, was in a 
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fituation little cler chan his friend. Made- 
moiſelle Dalincourt took up all his thoughts: 
he repeated to himſelf a thouſand times the 
laſt words he heard her ſpeak, and admired 
the ſpirit that Ny O's in them to a ae of 
adoration. | 

Not being ableto bear hot ein any longer, 
he ſent to beg that he might ſee her once again, 
upon a buſineſs wholly relating to himſelf. She 
admitted him, and began the converſation, by 
ſtrictly forbidding him to name the Count in 
any. thing he had to ſay to her. I have no 
inclination to name him, replied he; for I 
would willingly forget that I ever knew him. 
I am ſenſible that I wrong him, in declaring 

to you that L love you more than life: yet as 
his paſſion is quite deſtitute of hope, Why 
ſhould not I ſolicit you for a heart to Which he 
has no pretenſions? But, be my conduct right 
or not in regard to him; to you Madam, it 
ſhall ever be moſt honourable. I come to offer 
you my whole fortune upon ſuch terms as your 
virtue need not bluſh at. 
The lady anfwered him with bluſhes, that 
ſhe was highly ſenſible of the ſentiments: he, 
expreſſed for her; that ſhe liked his perſon, and 
admired his underſtanding ; : but that, to her 
misfortune, ſhe was married already, and 
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therefore could ſay nothing to his propoſal.— 
Good heaven-cried Polydore, you are married! 


And who then is your huſband ? the moſt un- 
worthy of mankind, anſwered ſhe: one who 


has abandoned me to the malice of my for- 


tune, and does not know at this time what is: 
become of me, nor trouble himſelf about it.—. 
He is, indeed, unworthy, replied the lover, 


who1s poſſeſſed of ſuch a treaſure, and can ne- 
glect it. But, Madam, employ me in your 
revenge: command my ſword to pierce the 
monſter's heart, and tear it from his boſom. No, 
ſaid ſhe, your ſafety is more dear to me than 
the deſire of revenge. All I aſk of you is, to 
ſwear that you will never be like that huſband, 


but continue to love me equally when you 


know me better: upon this condition, I will 
grant you all the favours which my duty will 
allow and, perhaps, your future conduct 
may prevail upon me to throw off all reſtraint. 
The happy Polydore ſwore every thing ſhe 
deſired, and ſhe permitted him to ſee her when 
he pleaſed; but, being informed by him of 
the treachery of her friend at whoſe houſe ſhe 
lodged, they agreed to _ gr En 
at another place.. 

They continued this commerce for ſome 


time without any interruption, till the Count d' A- 
Vo“. III. X 
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gular had notice of it from his confident, who 
perceived it in ſpite of all their caution. | 

Never was rage equal to his at this diſcovery. 
He wrote to Polydore, reproaching him with 
his breach of friendſhip in the bittereſt terms, 
and required him to meet him with his ſword, 

behind the walls of a nunnery that was fituated 
about two leagues out of Bruſſels. Polydore 
accepted of the challenge, and met him at the 
place appointed: he attempted to juſtify him- 
felf, but the Count had not the patience to 
bear him out. They fought with great fury a 
good white, till the fortune of Polydorè pre- 
vailed, and the Count fainted away with the 
loſs of blood from two or three wounds which 
he had received. The other ſeeing him fall, 
thought him dead, and made off with the ut- 
moſt precipitation. Juſt at that inſtant came 
by 4 coach and ſix, Which was driving towards 
the nunnery: a lady who was itt it, ſeeing a 
gentiemam He weltering in his blood, ſtoppea 
her coach, and went if ſhe could try to aſſiſt him. 
At thefight of the face ſhe fetched a ſeream, and 
fell upon his body in a fw hn. Her ſervants, 
concluding it to be ſ6me one ſhe was much 
concerned for, carried them both into the nun- 
nery, where the lady ſoon came to herſelf, and 
the Count alſo began to-ſhew-ſigns/of life, his 

i, * n 
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ſpirits being agitated by the motion. He was 
immediately put to bed, and a ſurgeon ſent 
for, who declared his wounds to be dangerous, 
but not mortal. While they continued uncer- 
tain of his cure, the lady who brought him into 
the nunnery waited conſtantly, day and night, 
at his bedſide, and nurſed him with a care that 
would not yield to a moment of repoſe. As her 
face was always covered with a veil, he took her 
to be one of the nuns, and was aſtoniſhed at a 
Charity ſo officious. When he grew better, 
his curioſity increaſed, and he ardently pref- 
ſed her to let him know to whom he owed fuch 
great obligations. Are you a nun, Madam? 
ſaid he: I hope you are not; for it would af- 
flict me infinitely, if I was never to fee you 
more, after leaving a houſe where you have 
done me fo many favours. The lady for whom 
you fought, anſwered ſhe, will make you ſoon 
2 the loſs of me; and though I am not a 
nun, you will never fee me out of the limits of 


__ theſe walls. 


How, madam } ſaid he, was you not out 
of them, when you found e ge 
and ſaved my hfe ? To 

Tes, replied ſhes I was rebuiding; from 2 | 
viſit to a convent in the town; but I will take 
care not to ſtir from hence while you are at 

X 2 
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Bruflels, becauſe you are the man in the _— 
TI would avoid. 
This ſpeech ſo ſurpriſed him, that 4 hands 
time he was not able to make her any anſwer. 
At laſt he told her, that her actions and her 
words entirely diſagreed, and that he could 
not think himſelf ſo hateful to her as ſhe ſaid, 
when he reflected how 0 che had uſed 
him. 

| Theſe riddles ſhall be hs to you, dee 
ed ſhe, when you are perfectly recovered: 
till then content yourſelf with knowing that 
I cannot hate you, but am as much ren 
iw gold Jou, as if I could. 851 

Thus ended a converſation which left the 
* in a perplexity not to be deſcribed. 
- He ſaw her no more for a few days; but, 
OT eee Ines quite: od. 
turned, ſhe, I gone 
ſpoke ae bf 
If you will ne, Wa 
« afflicted when your life was in danger; that 


c nurſed you ſo carefully in your. illneſs; and 


c and is reſolved to quit you for ever when 
cc you are well; think of your former gallan- 
c tries at Madrid, of your preſent paſſion for 
ct a miſtreſs that deſpiſes you, and your in- 


tc gratitude to a wife that always loved you; 
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e think of all this, and you will not wonder any 
longer at my actions or my words. —Yes, A- 
« guilar, I am that wife whoſe fate it is to be 
« acquainted with all your infidelities, and to 
1 ſmart for all your follies.” Ri 

As ſhe faid this, ſhe lifted up-her veil, and 
ſhewed the aſtoniſhed Count a well known face, 
which he litele expected to have ſeen in Flan- 
ders. All the paſſions that can agitate the 
heart of man, ſhame, remorſe, love, gratitude, 
invaded him in that moment. He threw him- 
ſelf at her feet, and with many tears implored 
her to forgive him. | 

She raiſed him, and aſſured him of her par- 
don, nay, more, of her affection: « but my 
“ perſon,” ſaid ſhe, „I am determined ſhall 
« be ever ſeparated from you. I have had too 
« many proofs of your inconſtancy, to hope 
ec that any obligations can engage you: you. 
« will never be faithful to me alone, and I 
„ diſdain to ſhare you with another. It is 
« happineſs: enough for me that I have been ; 
cc the inſtrument” of - preſerving your life, 
cc though you riſqued it for the ſake of another 
« woman; and all the return I aſk of you is 
« to think of me ſometimes with kindneſs, but 
never to attempt ve me more.” 
ks 3. 
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She had ſcarce finiſhed, when they were 


anterrupted by the arrival of Polydore and Da- 


lincourt. Madam d' Aguilar changed colour at 
the fight of her; but her huſband, embracing 
Polydore, aſſured him, that he no longer look- 
ed upon him as a rival, but was glad to reſign 
his miſtreſs to a friend who ſo well deſerved 
her. Then he related to him the manner in 
which his wife had tended and preſerved him; 
and expreſſed ſo much gratitude, ſo much love, 
that, if any thing could have ſhaken her reſo- 
lution, this would certainly have done it. Ma- 
demoiſelle Dalincourt ſeemed much affected 
at this relation, and told the Counteſs, ſhe 
Was infinitely concerned that ſhe had been the 


innocent cauſe of her huſband's danger; but 


that ſhe hoped this accident would be a means 
of making them happy for the future, and put 
an end to his infidelities and her reſentment. 
My happineſs too, added ſhe, is now at ſtake; 
and I have need of your friendſhip to ſupport 
me in a diſcovery. which I tremble to begin, 
but which, in juſtice to my honour, I am ob- 
liged to delay no longer. 
At theſe words, ſhe kneeled down, and 
faking hold of Polydore's hand : “ Behold,” 
aid ſne, “ my dear huſband, in that Dalin- 
court, whom you have ſworn to love eter- 


4 
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« nally, behold your wife Emilia, that Emilia 
« whom you left a bride and a virgin at fix- 
« teen; whom you imagined dead, and who 
« will not live a moment, if you refuſe to ac- 
« knowledge and receive her. 

& You cannot now complain that I am a 
te wife impoſed upon you you choſe me free- 
« ly, out of pure inclination ;*6ur parents had 
« nothing to do in it; love only engaged us, 
« and from love alone I deſire to poſſeſs 
« you. This is my claim; and if you are 
& willing to allow it, I am bleſſed to the 
« height of all my wiſhes.” 

Polydore gazed on her with a ſilent admits 
tion. He examined every feature over and over, 


then throwing his arms round her neck, and 


almoſt ſtifling her with kiſſes : « Are you 
4 really Emilia (cried he), and have I con- 
« firmed my former marriage by a new choice, 
ce by a choice which I never will depart from, 
«© and which makes me the happieſt of men? 
„ O my angel, what wonders do you tell me! 
« How is it poſſible that I find you here at 
« Bruſſels, when I thought you in your grave? 
« Explain this to me, and let me know how 
« much I wronged you formerly, that I may 
56 try to repair it all by my future conduct.” 


— — — . — 
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With Care I let. the creature ſtay. 
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i | CARE AND GENEROSITY... | 


5b Wr 
At length ſo well had play'd his want, | 


He'd heap'd up ſuch an ample ſtore, | 


Ten thouſand flocks his ſhepherds told, 
is cofters oyerflow'd with gold; 
land all round him was) his own, 


With corn his crowded granaries groan 3 


In ſhort, ſo vaſt his charge and gain, 
That to poſſeſs it was a pain; 
With happineſs oppreſs'd he lies, 
And much too prudent to be wiſe. 
Near him there liv'd a vittuous-maid;, 
With all che charms of youth array 'd ;. 
Good, amiable, ſincere, and free, 


Her name was i n 


— 
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0 "Twas her's, the largeſs to beſtow _ 
On rich, on poor, on friend, on foe.. 
| Her doors to all were open'd wide, 
The pilgrim there might ſafe abide. 
To th' hungry and the thirſty crew 3 
The bread ſhe broke, the drink ſhe drew. 
There Sickneſs laid her aching head, 
5 And there Diſtreſs could find a bed. 
j Each hour with an all-bounteous hand, 
Her bleſſings overſpread the land; 
Her gifts and glories laſted long, 
And numerous was th' accepted throng. 
At length, pale Pen'ry ſeiz'd the dame, 
And fortune fled, and Ruin came; 
All curs'd her for not giving more, 
Nor thought on what ſhe'd done before. 
She wept, ſhe rav'd, ſhe tore her hair; 
When, lo! to comfort her came Care, 
And ſaid my dear, if you will join 
Your hands in nuptial bands with mine, 
All ſhall be well; you ſhall have ſtore, 
And I'll be plagu'd with wealth no more. 
Tho' I reſtrain your bounteous heart, 
You ſtill ſhall act 0 reer 1 


ö 
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The.beidal.comes re the feaſt; _ 
And good the pudding and the prieſt: 
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The bride, in nine moons, brought him forth 
A little maid, of matchleſs worth 
Her face was mix'd with care and glee, 

They chriſten'd, her—Oeconomy ! | 
They ſtyPd her Fair Diſeretion's Queen, . 
The Abftreſs of the Sees mean. 
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She loves to give, yet knows to ſpare, 

Nor wiſhes o be free from Care. 


Nunnzn XXVII. 


aon my heart, Iiiden em 
+» Becauſe I find my joys at home. 


THE menrr or BEING ALWAYS . 


Ax Italian biſhop ruggled 8 Ak- 
culties without repining, and met with much 
oppoſition in the diſcharge of his epiſcopal 
function, without ever betraying the leaſt im- 
patience. An intimate friend of his, who 


— 
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highly admired thoſe virtues which he thought 
it impoſſible to imitate, one day aſked the pre- 
late if he could communicate the ſecret of be- 
ing always eaſy? Les, replied the old man, 
* can teach you my ſecret, and with great 
« facility: it conſiſts in nothing more than in 
« making a right uſe of my eyes.“ His friend 
begged him to explain himfeff. «© Moſt wil- 
lingly,” returned the biſhop : « In whatever 
« ftate I am, I firſtof all look up to heaven, 
« and remember that my principal buſineſs 


a. 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
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cc 
cc 


cc 


here is to get there: I then look down up- 
on the earth, and call to mind how fmall 
a ſpace I ſhall oecupy in it, when T'come 
to be interred. I then look abroad into the 
world, and obſerve what multitudes there 
are who are in all reſpects more unhappy than 
myſelf. Thus I teatn where true happineſs 
is placed, where all our cares muſt end, and 
how very little reaſon I have to o repine or to 
complain.“ 


To thee alone · my conſcious heart 
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10 > SOLITUDE: „ 
Taos, 2 wid alas as). :, 
Reps Soom ayomade; and; monde (pad Taps | z 
With eager haſte I ffrnr it | 
Thrice welcome, friendly Solitude ! 1 
A en The: trades. | 
Nor lilt'ning ear be nigh. ry 


has. Glent melancholy 17 £ my 


With thee to yon ſequeſter'd hade 


My penſive ſteps I bend; _ * 1 
Still, at the mild approach of night, 


When Cynthia lends her ſober light, - 


Do thou my walk attend! 


\ 


Its tender ſorrow dares impart, 
And eaſe my lab'ring breaſt ; 


a <A reer 
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Jo thee I truſt the riſing ſigh, 
And bid the tear that ſwells mine eye 


No longer be ſuppreſt. 
Wich thee among the haunted groves 


The lovely ſore'reſs Fancy roves, 


O let me find her here! 
For ſhe can timè and ſpace controul, 
And ſwift tranſport my fleeting ſoul 
To all it holds moſt dear! 


Ah nb l—ye vain deluſions hence! 


No more the hallow'd influence 
Of Solitude pervert 


Shall Fancy cheat the precious hour, 


Sacred to Wiſdom's awful pow'r 
And calm RefleQtion's part? 


O Wiſdom ! from the ſea- beat ſhore 

Where, lining to the ſolemn roar, 
Thy lov'd Eliza ſtrays, 

Vouchſafe to viſit my retreat, 

And teach my erring, trembling feet 
Thy heav'n-protected ways 


Oh guide me to the humble cell 
Where Reſignation loves to dwell, 


Contentment's bow'r in view. 
Vol. III. Y 
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That pants to ſee another bleſt, 


* uss Ars. Meat 
Nor pining Grief with Abſence drear, 


Nor ſeek Suſpenſe, nor. anxious Fear, 
Shall there my eps. purſue. | 


There let my ſaul to him aſpire | 
Whom none e're ſought, with vain deſire, 
Nor lov'd in ſaddeſpair |.  - 
"There, to his gracious. will divine 
My deareſt, ſondeſt hope reſign, 
And all my tend reſt car! 


Then ws ſhall heal this wounded bead, 


From ſelſiſh paſſion pure; | 
Peace, which when human wiſhes rife. 
un. for aught beneath the _ 

Can never- be ſecure. $ 101 


Nowpes _— 
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Dams are n which bare been 
that of friendſhip; d follbW the Actates of 
ſome, this virtue, inſtead of being rhe affuager 
of pain, becomes the ſource of every inconve- 
nience. Such ſpeculatiſts, by expecting too 
much from friendſhip, diſſolve the connection, 
end by drawing the bands too Cloſely, at length 
break them. Almoſt all dur romance and no- 
vel- writers are of this kind; they perſuade us 
to friendſhips, which we find impoffible to 
ſuſtain to the laſt 4 fo that this ſweetner of life 
under proper fegulations, is, by their means, 
rendered inacceſſible, or uneaſy. It is certain, 
the beſt method to cultivate this virtue is by 
letting it, in ſome meaſure, make itſelf; a 
1 2 
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fimilitude of minds or ſtudies, and even ſome. 
times of a diverſity of purſuits, will produce 
all the pleaſures that ariſe from it. The cur- 
rent of tenderneſs widens, as it proceeds; and 
two men imperceptibly find their hearts warm 
with good nature for each other, when they 
were at firſt only in la of mirth or re- 
laxation. 

Friendſhip i is like A debt of "IS the 
moment it is talked of, it loſes its real name, 
and aſſumes the more ungrateful form of obli- 
gation. From hence we find, that thoſe who 
regularly | undertake to cultivate . friendſhip 
iind ingratitude generally repays their endea- 
vours. That circle of beings, which depen- 
dence gathers round us, is almoſt ever un- 
Friendly; they ſecretly wiſh the term of their 
connections more nearly equal; and, where 
they eyen have the moſt virtue, are prepared 
to reſerve all their affections for their patron, 
only in the hour of his decline. Increaſing 
the obligations which are laid upon ſuch minds 
only increaſes: their burden; they feel them- 
| ſelves unable to repay the immenſity of their 
debt, and their bankrupt hearts are taught a 
latent reſentment, at the hand that is ſtretched 
out * offers. of ener and mel. 
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Plautinus was a man who thought that 
every good was to be bought from riches ; 


and as he was poſſeſſed of great wealth, and 


bad a mind naturally formed for virtue, he 
reſolved to gather a circle of the beſt men 
round him. Among the number of his de- 
.pendents was Muſidorus, with a mind juſt as 
fond of virtue, yet not leſs proud than his pa- 
tron. His circumſtances, however, were ſuch 
as forced him to ſtoop to the good offices of 
his ſuperior, and he ſaw himſelf daily among 


a number of others loaded with benefits and 


proteſtations of friendſhip. - Theſe, in the 
uſual courſe of the world he thought it prudent 
to accept; but while he gave his eſteem, he 
could not give his heart. A want of affection 
breaks out in the moſt trifling inſtances, and 
Plautinus had fkill enough to obſerve the mi- 
nuteſt actions of the man he wiſhed to make 
his friend. In theſe he ever found his aim 
_ diſappointed; for Muſidorus claimed an ex- 


by variety of r . 
ſtowing. 
It may be eaſily ſuppoſed that the reſerve 


of our poor proud man was ſoon conſtrued 
into ingratitude; and ſuch indeed, in the com- 


mon acceptation of the world, it was. Where- 
X 3 


change of hearts, which Plautinus, ſolicited 


* * 8 
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ever Muſidorus appeared, he was remarked as 

the ungrateful man; he had accepted favours, 

it was ſaid, and ftilt had the inſolence to pre- 
tend to independence. The event, however, 

1 juſtiſied his conduct. Plautinus, by miſplaced 

| _lberality, at length became poor, and it was 

bl then that Muſidorus firſt thought of making a 

| friend of him. He flew to the man of fallen 

fortune, with an offer of all he had, wrought 

under his direction with aſſiduity, and, by 

* uniting their talents, both were at length 
placed in that ſtate of life from which one 1 

Ae la formerly fallen. 

JI 0o this ſtory, taken from modern 108 1 
mal add one more, taken from a Greek wri- 
ter of antiquity.: Two Jewiſh ſoldiers, in the 

— LN time of Veſpaſian, had made many cam- 

paaigns together, and a participation of dan- 

I gers at length bred an union of hearts. They 

| were remarked throughout the whole army, 

as the two friendly brothers; they felt and 
fought for each other. Their friendſhip might 

> have continued, without interruption, till 
death, had not the good fortune of the one 
alarmed tlie pride of the other, which was 
in his promotion to be a centurion under the 

famous John, who headed a particular party A 
of the Jewiſh malecontents. | 


au 


LI 


. 


From this moment their former love was 
converted into the - moſt” inveterate enmity. 
They attached themſelves to oppoſite factions, 
and ſought each other's lives in the conflict of 
-adverſe party. In this manner they conti- 
nued for more than two years, vowing mutual 
revenge, and animated with an unconquer- 
able ſpirit of averſion. At length, however, 


that party of the: Jews to which the mean ſol- 
dier belonged, joining with the Romans, it be- 
came victorious, and drove John, with all his 
adherents, into the Temple. Hiſtory has 
given us more than one picture of the dread- 
ful conflagration of that ſuperb edifice. The 
Roman ſoldiers were gathered round it; the 


whole temple was in flames, and thouſands 
were ſeen amidſt them, within its facred 
eircuit. It was. in this ſituation of things, 
that the now-ſueceſsful ſoldier ſaw his for- 
mer friend, upon the battlements of the higheſt 
tower, looking round with horror, and juſt 
ready to be conſumed with flames. All his 
former tenderneſs now returned; he ſaw 
the man of his boſom. juſt: going to pe- 
riſh z and, unable to withſtand the impulſe, 
he ran ſpreading his arms, and crying out 
to his friend, to leap down- from. the top, 


and find ſafety with him. The centurion 


— 
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from above hand and obeyed, and, caſting 
Himſelf from the top of the tower into his fel- 
low ſoldier's. arms, both fell a ſacrifice on the 
ſpot; one being cruſhed to death by the weight 
of his companion, and the other daſhed to * 
* the nee o his . T 
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'To Mana, WITH & PAINTED got 1. 


Mia! take this 5 fan's 45 

Of it make the moſt you can. 

When it riſes, full diſplay d, 

To ſupply the cooling ſhade, | 

| Read theſe maxims there expreſt: 

Shade. for man is ſometimes beſt ! 

Life would yield but fmall delight, 
Were the. ſcene for ever bright. | 115 


1 On one ee het 
crutch ſtanding by her; on the reverſe, Virtue-in a rich- 


wrought, but looſe” robe, looking upward, and giving 
alns in an-inclining poſture, to a beggar on the ground. 
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When the chearing breeze it ſends, / 
Think on whom your breath depends! 
Think, that bliſs and life would fail, SY 
But for Providence's gale ! 4 N 

If to mock the farer's eyes, a 
And conceal a bluſh, it riſe; 
Thus reflect behind the ſcene : +. . 7-4 
Will my actions need a ſcreen, nm,, 
When diſplay'd to ev'ry eye? 

Or will heav'n a ſcreen ſupply ? - 

In that aged face you'll fee  - -. 
What e' er long your own may be: 
Learn from ey'ry wrinkle there, 
Time's a foe to all that's fair. 
By thoſe ſpectacles you'll read, 

What your orbs may one day need. 

From that crutch this hint purſue : 

I may need ſupporting too. 5 

Turn it then to Firtue's fide, 

View her form; (but ſtretch it wide !} 
Virtue, if ſhe's painted right, 
Beſt appears when moſt in fight. 

Rich her robe ! and this implies, 
Wealth is ſometimes Virtue's prize. 
All with curious foliage wrought, 
Hence her induſtry be taught 
Looſely flowing, to expreſs 
Negligence of mode and dreſs. 
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Yet, though looſely flows the veſt, 
Claſpt, with care, acroſs her breaſt ! 


Mira wants not to be told, 


Virtue's free, but never bold. 


Think that placid ſmile reveals 
Joys which Virtue only feels ; 
Think that eaſy, open, air, 


Speaks the unaffected fair. 


See l ſhe drops her alms inch 


This denotes her bumble mind; 


Upwards that ſne turns her eye, 
Hints her portion in the ſky. | 


Show, by folding the machine, 


Virtue may exiſt unſeen. 
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My love admits of no delay, 
Ariſe, my fair, and come away. 


THE 9 


Is the; court- * an ancient Grecian. Kings. 
when time was young, and the Gods and God- 
deſſes made frequent exeurſions from their 
celeſtial abodes to this terreſtial globe, were 
three beautiful damſels who attracted the at- 
tention of all who. ſaw them. They were ſiſters, 
and the youngeſt, whoſe name was Pſyche,. 


was ſo exquiſitely fair tliat every beholder ſpoke., 


of her with rapture. Venus was determined 
to view this wonder of her ſex, and, at the 
ſame inſtant, was ſtruck with the truth of the 
report ſhe: had heard, and inflamed with jear 
louſy at the ſight of an object whoſe charms; 
ſurpaſſed her own. | The Goddeſs conjured 
her ſon to revenge her cauſe, which Cupid, . 
ever ready to obey his parent, undertook to hs 
in the moſt effectual manner. 


' 
| 
| 
j 
| 
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As Pſyche was one day walking in the gar- 
dens of the court, ſhe was ſuddenly carried off 
by a monſtrous Satyr, who was attended by 
a number of his own fpecies. Her tears and 
cries had no effe& on the obdurate heart of 
her rayiſher, and ſhe found herſelf at length 
at the foot of a rock, in the midſt of a deſart. 

While ſhe was almoſt torpid with deſpair, 
ſhe was ſuddenly ſtruck by a ſoothing voice, 
which conſoled her in the tendereſt terms. A 
magnificent palace preſently , aroſe amidſt the 
deſart, and a number of beautiful Nymphs 
paid * homage to the deſpairing maid. The 
ſame muſical voice, which addrefſed her before, 
told her to be of good-cheer, and make no ob- 
jection to whatever ſhe was requeſted to com- 
ply with. Pſyche aſſented, and the Nymphs 
arrayed her for her wedding with the Satyr, 
whoſe fight filled her with horror. His atten- 
tions to her, however, were ſo great, that by 
degrees ſhe ſaw him with leſs reluctance; and, 
as her unſeen Monitor always recommended 
him to her favour, he in. time became an ob- 
Se eſteem. | 

Her ſiſters, who had long fought her in vain, 
at this period diſcovered the place of her abode, 
and loaded her with careſſes, upon perceiving 

the ſumptuous manner in which ſhe lived. 
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The magnificence of the place, the richneſs of 
her dreſs, and the number of her attendants 
all ſtruck them with aſtoniſhment. They 
could not help lamenting, however, the cir- 
cumſtance of her being united to a Satyr, and 
by degrees turned her heart againſt him. The 
friendly voice, which had never failed giving 
her hints with reſpect to her conduct, here 
warned her againſt the voice of ingratitude. 
But, hurried by her paſhons, ſhe, no longer 
liſtened to her faithful Monitor, and at length 


was prevailed on to endeavour to put an end 


to the life of her diſagreeable partner, in order 
to enjoy with her ſiſters the riches he then 
ſhared with her. 

She went ſoftly with a poinard in her hand, 
in order to diſpatch this pretended monſter, 
while he was aſleep; but ſhe had no ſooner 
raiſed her arm than the weapon fell on his _—_ 
and waked him. 

At this inſtant, the God of Love, who, being 
ſtruck with her beauty, had only aſſumed the 
form of the Satyr, appeared in all his glory. 
Indignation flaſhed from his eyes at the cruelty 
of her intention, and he reproached her in 
ſuch tender terms, that ſhe was too late con- 
vinced that his was the friendly voice which 


had ſo often given her good counſel. A peal 
Vor. III. 2 
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of thunder was then heard, accompanied with 
repeated flaſhes of lightning, which diſcovered 
to her that ſhe was no longer in a palace, but in 
an unfrequented deſert, ſurrounded with rocks. 
The vengeance of Venus, who had been 
deceived by her fon, in his not marrying her 
to a real Satyr, as the Goddeſs had directed 
Him, (till purſued the unhappy Pſyche. As 
ſhe fat trembling at the horrors of the ſcene 
around her, a matron- like figure addreſſed 
ker with great complacency, and after fome 
time gave her a box richly ſtudded with jewels, 
which ſhe affured her eontained an eſſence 
fraught with uncommon virtues, and which 
Proſerpine had ſent her, in order to make her 
peace with the Cyprian Goddeſs; to whom 
the was directed to carry it, but on no ac- 
count to examine the contents. 

After theſe inſtructions the woman Aifap= 
peared, and Pſyche proceeded the way which 
had been pointed out to her, lamenting her 


fate. Curioſity, which is too predominant in 


the female ſex, repeatedly impelled her to 
open the box, notwithſtanding the direction 
the had received to the contrary. Overcome 
at length by that inquiſitive ſpirit which actu- 
ates the fairer part of the creation, ſhe at laſt 
lifted up the lid, when lo! to her amazement, 
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a ſulphureous vapour aroſe from within, and 
darkened the ambient air; but how was her 
aſtoniſtment increaſed, when a few minutes 
after, at an adjacent brook, ſhe diſcovered the 
alabaſter whiteneſs of her ſkin was changed 
to an Ethiopean hue! _ 

She ſunk down with horror at the fight, 
and, on coming to herſelf, ſhe was ſurrounded 
by Tifiphone and the daughters of Styx. They, 
by order of Venus, were ſent to impriſon ker 
for ever in a ſubterraneous cavern ; but Cupid, 
ſhocked at the cruel mandate, and loving her 
more than ever for the ſufferings ſhe had un- 
dergone, flew to her aſſiſtance, and brought 
her into 'the preſence. of his mother, whoſe 
pity ſhe implored in the moſt pathetic terms. 

The Goddeſs, overcome by the intreaties of 
her ſon and the juſtneſs of Pyſche's complaints, 
commiſerated her ſituation, and reſtored her 
to her former colour; which gave her, in ma- 
ny reſpects a ſuperiority in beauty even 
over Venus herſelf, who directly after joined 
the hands of the amiable pair, and left them 
to enjoy the felicity of the nuptial ſtate. 


_— 
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be dear Ck needs-no defence, 
The ſureſt guard is Innocence. 
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„ THE, POWER, OF INNOCENCE. 


Tux blooming damſel, yg 
| Is adamantine innocence, 

dl Requires no guardian to attend 

Her ſteps, for Modeſty's her friend. 
Tho' her fair arms are weak to N VEINS 
" The glitt ring ſpear and maſly ſhield, _ | 
I! Yet, ſafe from force and fraud combin'd, 
| She is an Amazon in mind. 11 | 


bell. + 


1 With this tee ſhe goes, 

| Not only mongſt the harmleſs beaux, 
But een unhurt, and undiſmay'd, 

Views the long ſword, and fierce cockade. 
Tho' all a Syren as ſhe talks, 

Tho' all a goddeſs as ſhe walks, 
Yet Decency each motion guides, 
And Wiſdom o'er her tongue preſides. 


« — 
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Place her in Ruſſia's ſnowy plains, — 

Where a perpetual winter reigns; 

The elements. may rave and range, 

Yet her fix'd mind will never change. 
Place her, ambition, in thy towers, 


Mongſt the more dang'rous golden ſhowers, 
Ev 'n there ſhe'd ſpurn the venal tribe, 
And fold her arms againſt the bribe. 


Leave her defencelefs, and alone, 

A pris'ner in the torrid zone, 

The ſunſhine there might vainly vie 
With the bright luſtre of her eye. ; 
But Phoebus ſelf, with all his fire, Muleg 
Could ne'er one dubious thought inſpire, 

But virtue's path would quick prefer, 

Be wife, ye fair! and copy her.” 
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Had all that lib'ral Nature could impart 
To charm the eye, and crptivate the heart. 


— — 
AN INDIAN TALE. 


| Tur name of Caracaros had been heard with 

terror by the Spaniards, long after their ſettle- 
ment in South America; he was a prince de- 
ſcended from the Incas of Peru, and moſt of 
his anceſtars had been ſacrificed to the treach- 
ery and inhumanity of the Chriſtian invaders. 
He had taken the field twice againſt the Spaniſh 
viceroy with great ſucceſs, and would in all 
probability have poſſeſſed himſelf of the city of 
Mexico, but for the baſeneſs of his own coun. 
trymen, who. inſidiouſſy betrayed. him to Don 
Lopez, one of the Spaniſh generals. 

Finding his head quarters ſurpriſed, Cara- 
caros, accompanied by his fon Guyomar and 
a few faithful followers, cut his way through a 
Hoſt of the enemy, in the moſt deſperate man- 
ner. He fled with precipitation to the moun- 
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tains, where he was ſure to find a caponity 
aſylum from the malice of his foes. The 
Spaniards by this ſtroke had gained a capital 
advantage; ſuch of the Mexicans, who. were 
not deſtroyed in the attack, laid down their 
arms, and became flaves to the - conquerors, 
who poſſeſſed themſelves at the ſame time of 
an immenſe treaſure which the unfortunate 
Caracaros had accumulated for I the 
liberties of his country. 

Among the priſoners made by the Spaniards 
were his wife Orella, and his daughter Zeda- 
ria, a beautiful girl, about twelve years of age; 
they were taken undiſtinguiſned among the 
tumult, and carried to Mexico, with a num- 
her of unhappy. captives. Orella took parti» 
cular pains to conceal her rank from the Spa- 
niards, hoping ſhe and Zedaria were more 
likely to eſcape, as private perſons, than if 
their real characters were known. They were 
ſettled in the family of Don Lopez, who had 
been lately married to the daughter of the 
Viceroy. This lady, though a native of Spain, 
felt greatly for the ſufferings of the miſerable 
people over whom her father exerciſed. his au+ 
thoxity. She no ſooner ſaw Zedaria, than ſhe 
became prejudiced in her fayour, and placed 
her and her mother, after a ſhort time, among 
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thoſe attendants who were conſtantly about 

her perſon. = 

Orella had formed ſeveral plans to eſcape 
les affectionate Caracaros; but the great 
diſtance of the place where he was poſted 
from Mexico, and the ſucceſſes of the Spa- 
niards againſt ſuch of the natives as made any 
oppoſition to their progreſs, deterred her from 
attempting to put any of them in execution. 
The repeated alarms ſhe ſuffered, and her an- 
xiety for the fate of her huſband, threw- her 
into a malady which nature was not able to 
ſuſtain, and ſhe died ſome months after, 
in the arms of Zedara, conjuring her, in her 
laſt moments, to purſue the fortune of her fa- 
ther, and never ue 0s of b 
Her country: 
Caracaros dd not continue long in the place 
| dihere he firſt took refuge, but with Guyomar, 
and a ſmall number of his troops, penetrated. 
through a. deſert part of the country, till they 
arrived at a warlike nation of Indians, who- 
had been long ſettled on the borders of the 
South-Sea; where he hoped by his repreſenta- 
tions of the Spaniſh tyranny, to gain ſome 
aſſiſtance for his deſponding erer who. 
Fa 2 F ph. Ot! 
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He ſpent a conſiderable time among theſe 
people, without being able to effectuate his 
purpoſe in the manner he expected. As a na- 
tion, theſe people were by no means inclined 
to commence hoſtilities againſt an army of Eu- 
ropeans, who from report could command 
thunder and lightning to deſtroy their aſſail- 
ants; they however gave Caracaros leave to 
raiſe as many men as would voluntarily enter 
into his ſervice. With this permiſſion, he in 
a ſhort time augmented his troops to about 
1500, with whom he returned towards 
Mexico, not doubting but that his army would 
be conſiderably increaſed, when his adherents 
heard he was once more able to act offenſively. 
During theſe tranſactions, the lady of Don 
Lopez had behaved with the greateſt tender- 
neſs to her favourite Zedaria, who was ſo filled 
with gratitude for the obligations ſhe had 
received, and ſo little able to oppoſe the argu- 
ments which were made uſe of to prevail on her 
to renounce Paganiſm, that ſhe readily embrac- 
ed the Catholic religion, and was chriſtened 
with great ceremony, by the name of Mariana. 

Don Sebaſtian, the youngeſt ſon of a gran- 
dee of Spain, who commanded a troop of 
horſe under Don Lopez, and occaſionally vi- 
ſited his family, was ſo {truck with the beauty 


l 
/ 
\ 
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and accompliſnments of this amiable captive, 
that he felt great uneaſineſs on the occaſion. 


He was too much a man of honour to violate 


the laws of hoſpitality by attempting to ſeduce 
her from the protection of his friend, and had 
too much pride to think of declaring a virtuous 


paſſion for an obſcure ſlave, who was ſuppoſed 


to be the offspring of a Peruvian peaſant : 
a report which Orella, in order to con- 


ceal her quality, had men propaga- 
ted. 


Sebaſtian, however, i not abſent him- 
4elf from the object of his admiration, and 
every day added to the violence of his paſſion, 


which was at length diſcovered by Don Lopez, 
who had long ſecretly entertained unlawful 


views upon his wife's favourite. He determined 
therefore to break off their connection as ſoon 


as poſſible, and, pretending to be greatly offend- | 


ed with Sebaſtian's conduct, forbad him his 
houſe. The lady of Lopez was carried off 
by a ſudden illneſs about this period, an acci- 
dent which gave Sebaſtian the utmoſt concern, 
as he had for ſome time ſuſpected a rival in 
that general; and, trembling for the conſe- 
quences of Mariana being in his power, was 
determined, at all events, to eum her from 
deſtructioͤn. | 


eee * 
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For this purpoſe, deſpiſing the ridicule to 
which he laid himſelf open by the declaration, 


he boldly avowed his affection for Mariana, 

and applied to the viceroy for leave to marry 
her in public. This requeſt was not complied 
with; but the governor directed, that, as the 
girl was a Chriſtian, and as her kind miſtreſs 
had made her free ſome time before her diſſo- 
lution, ſhe ſhould be at liberty to leave the fa- 
| eng 10 Wer- whenever the Den e Pro- 


The Spaniſh denen Vie by theſe _ 
ceedings, cauſed his attendants to remove Ma- 
riana in the night to a village about ſix miles 
from the capital, near the place r et _= 


head - quarters were fixed. 


Caracaros, agreeably to his wiſhes, was join- 
ed by great numbers of the wretched natives 
in his march, and fortunately, fell in with a a 
body of 1200 Peruvians, who were engaged 
in the ſame cauſe with himſelf, and deter- 
mined to ſacrifice their lives in defence of 
their country. With this force he encom- 
paſſed the advanced guard of the Spaniards, 
who little imagined their foes were ſo formi- 
dable, and cut moſt of them in pieces. Lopez 
himſelf narrowly eſcaped being taken priſoner, 
and fled with diſgrace into the capital. The 
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village to which Mariana had been ſent fell in- 


tothe hands of Caracaros at the ſame time; and, 


as ſhe was richly habited, ſhe was ſuppoſed to 


be a perſon of no ſmall diſtinction, and as 


ſuch brought into the preſence of her father. 


Four years had now elapſed fince he laſt beheld 


her, and, though time had greatly improved her 
infant beauties, the inſtant he caſt his eyes upon 
her, he recollected her to be his long loſt child. 

She threw herſelf at his feet, and was unable 
to ſpeak the effuſions of her, heart, from the 
ſurpriſe and joy which poſſeſſed her. After 
mutual careſſes, ſhe was ſent under the con- 
duct of her brother Guyomar to a town cal- 
lep Meſtees, at that time garriſoned by the 


Mexicans, as a place of ſecurity, while Cara- 


caros was determined to purſue his advantage, 
and puſhed on to the walls of the capital. 
The next morning, however, he found it 


neceſſary to alter his reſolution, as he received 


certain intelligence that a body of the Spaniards 
and their auxiliaries, conſiſting of four times 
his number, were ſtrongly poſted within a 
league of the city, and his followers ſeemed 
to be unanimous in reſolving not to — 
a battle againſt ſuch ſuperior force. 

For theſe reaſons he, though rinnt 
wheeled about, and divided his troops into 


1 I TI — 
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ſmall bodies, in order to harraſs the enemy, 
fixing the general rendezvous at Meſtees, 
where he had Ar e n nn the day be- 
r 

In the dead of the night, a meſſenger arrived 
at the camp of Caracaros with the unwelcome 
tidings that the detachment which had been 
ſentoff under the command of Guyomarhadbeen 
defeated by a troop of Spaniſh horſe, and that 
the gallant youth had been mortally wounded 
by the Spaniſh chief, whoſe: principal object 


ſeemed to be carrying off Zedaria, i in i which 
—— had ſucceeded. 


The Yiftreſs our noble Indian felt upon this 
2 can be eafier imagined than deſcribed: 
he ſtarted from his tent, frantic at the intelli- 
gence; and fle to the Meſtees, where he 
had the mournful ſatisfaction of embracing 
Guyomar, juſt before he expired. The youth 
had fought with uncommon bravery hand 
to hand with the Chief of the enemy, who 
made his attack in the moſt deſperate manner, 
and who no fooner ſaw Zedaria in the hands 
of his followers, than he ordered them to de- 
ſiſt from the combat, which was entirely in 
. own favour, and rode off in triumph. 

The Spaniſh officer was no other than Don 
Sebaſtian, who, being poſted with a body of 

Vor. III. Aa 
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horſe, within a few miles of the head quarters 
of Don Lopez, no ſooner diſcovered that the 
enemy had carried off his aderable Mariana, 
than he determined to recover her, or die in 
the attempt. To this end he ſelected a band 
of ſoldiers, whoſe valour he had often experi- 


enced, and proceeded to watch the motions of 
Caracaros, from one of whole ſtraggling troops 
he learned the circumſtance of Mariana's being 


ſent to Meſtees; on which he purſued the de- 
tachment with the utmoſt — e 
and defeated it as above- mentioned. 
I he beautiful Indian was not alittle ſutprited 
at the ſight of Sebaſtian; who loaded her with 
careſſes, while ſhe expreſſed her apprehenſions 
for Guyomar's ſafety with the greateſt anxiety. 
This led her to explain to Sebaſtian who ſhe 


really was, and to acquaint him with the rea- 
ſons which occaſioned her to keep her being 


the daughter of Caracaros a; ſecret. The Spa- 


niĩard was alarmed at this information; he was 


conſcious he had given her brother his mortal 


Found; but thought it beſt for the preſent to 


conceal it from her, and uſe every means in a 
his power to alleviate her ſorrow. A rey? 41 

An inundation, occaſioned by the melting AT 
of ſnow on the high mountains, which is com- 


mon in that quarter of the globe, prevented 
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Sebaſtian from returning to the capital by the 
uſual road; and, in endeavouring to ford a 
ſmall river which had been greatly increaſed 
by the floods, he was ſuddenly ſurrounded by 
one of the parties which Caracaros had diſ- 
patched to harraſs the enemy. He fought cou- 
rageouſly for ſome minutes; but his horſe re- 
ceiving a woundfrom oneof the enemy's arrows, 
in ſpite of his efforts vo prevent him, jumped 


into the flood, and was carried down the ſtream 


with the utmoſt rapidity. His troops being 
preſſed by a ſuperior force, were preſently 
broken and put to flight, while Zedaria once 
more. fell into the hands of the Mexicans, to 
whom ſhe directly made herſelf known, 0 
defired to be conyeyed to her father. 
Caracaros, penetrated with the moſt lively 
grief for the death of his ſon, had retired to 
an unfrequented cave, near Meſtees, which 
had frequently afforded him an aſſylum from 
his enemies, and which he now pitched upon 
as the burial-place for the lamented youth.— 
The fight of his daughter threw a ſuffuſion 
of joy over his countenance ; he tenderly em- 
braced her, and, after hearing the manner in 
which ſhe had been treated by Sebaſtian, ſuſ- 
ſpeCted ſhe had a partiality in his favour. He 
was ſaon confirmed in his conjecture, by her 
Aa 2 
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hinting that Sebaſtian deſired nothing more 
than to put an end to the bloody war which 
bad been ſo long carried on with the natives; 

and that, as a proof of his earneſt wiſhes for a 
happy reconciliation, he had inſtructed her to 
acquaint Caracaros that he ſhould eiteem the 
hand. of his daughter the greateſt * 
whioh could be conferred upon him. 

Ie valiant Indian ftarted at theſe ada, 
and darting-a Jock full of reſentment at Zeda- 
ria, Tan into the chve, from whence he inſtant- 
ly returned, bearing a bloody robe, which diſ- 
playing before her, . Behold, faid he, degene» 
ic rate girl, theſe fatal ſtains. This is thy bro- 
& therꝰs veſtment; his blood cries loudly for 
« vengeance on that villain whoſe praiſes you 
« have juſt been ſo laviſh in.” Zedaria was filled 
with horror at theſe words; ſhe ſunk ſenſeleſs 
upon the ground, and was conveyed ſoon after 
by her attendants to Meſtees, where the diſ- 
turbance of her mind foon threw her into a 
diſorder from which the moſt melancholy con- 
ſequences were apprehended. 

Scbaſtian, after being carried a conſiderable 
way down the ſtream, with difficulty reached 
the oppolite ſhore, from whenoe, wandering 
ſome time through unfrequented paths, he at 
length arrived at a village garrifoned by the 
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Spaniards; ' Here he learned the important 
news that Don Lopez had reſigned his military 
employments, and that he himſelf was advan- 
ced to the chief command of the Spaniſh forces. 
TPuhis intelligence greatly relieved the pertur- 
bation of his mind, and, after making the neceſ- 
fary diſpoſition for diſlodging the enemy, he 
ſent overtures of a very honourable nature to 
Caracaros, and repeated the offer he had be- 
fore made, with reſpect to his daughter. The 
inflexible Indian, however, would hearken to 
no terms of accommodation, and purſued his 
operations with redoubled vigour. Tired of 
making war in detail, this intrepid chief en- 
couraged his troops to hazard a general battle. 
In order to deceive the Spaniards, the natives 
made a faint of retiring before them. The Eu- 
ropeans puſhed cloſe upon their rear, till the 
Mexicans came between two hills, within a 
few miles of Meſtees, when they ſuddenly 
made a ſtand, and Sebaſtian found himſelf 
flanked by two large bodies of his enemies. 

The action preſently became general; but from 
Caracaros having recewed-a ſhot in his lungs, 
and the enemy's artillery being admirably ſery- 
ed, the Indians. became diſheartened, and were 
ſoon put to flight, notwithſtanding their ads 
vantageous ſituation. A greatflaughter enſued, 

Aa 3 
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und Caracaros, with the ſhattered remains of 
dis troops, took refuge in Meſtees, which was 
- ammedintely after inveſted by the victor, and 
lummoned inſtantly to ſurrender. The Indian 
Chief, finding his death was at hand, fent for 
his daughter, who was now in a ſtate of reco- 
Dedaria came weeping into his preſence; 
me fell upon her xnees, and kiſſed her father's 
Hand ; but he turned bimfelf from ther, and, 
afterupbraiding her wirthbetraymg her country, 
ſacrificing the Gods of her fathers, and with- 
ing to marry the murderer of her ien ſab- 
bed her to the heart. © 
This ferocious act of ſavage W 
| ruck all the beholders with horror. A few mi- 
nutes after Sabaſtian, to whom the gates had 
bern opened by the people, upon his fo- 
lemn promiſe that their lives ſhould be ſpared, 
entered the mournful apartment, when Cara- 
caros, obſerving him petriſied with aftoniſh- 
ment at the dreadful ſpectacle, in dying ac- 
cents addreſſed him to this purport : « Chriſ- 
c tian, my forf's Tevenged ;—thou ſhalt. not 
cc exult over his grave my daughter owes her 
c death to thee — fare thee well, and know 
« that Caracaros deſpiſed thy offers, as he 
6% Nied not to ſurvive the freedom of his 
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« country. Here death ſtopped his further 
utterance, and the attention of the ſpectators 
was attracted by Sebaſtian, who threw him- 
ſelf upon the body of the lifeleſs Zedaria, in 
an agony of deſpair; and it was. with the ut- 
moſt difficulty his attcndaines . e 
him from her... 

She was 1nterred with tags 8 pomp, 
a ſhort time after, in the cathedral church at 
Mexico, by the direction of her lover, who 
cauſed a monument to be erected to her 
memory, containing an inſcription reciting 


her melancholy ys engraved in levters of 
gold. 8 


Nourpkx XIIV. 
And Nature's lovelieſt ſcenes deſery. 


— — — b — 


A DESCRIPTION OF MORNING, NOON, 
AND EVENING. 


nn 
1 N the barn the tenant-cock, 
Cloſe to Parlet perclh't on hich, 


Briſkly crows (the ſhepherd's clock ) 
And — the RY _ 


- 


— ___ZE8$S4Vvs; 


1 from the mountain's brow, 
Shadows, nurſt by Night, retire; 
And the peeping ſun- beam now - 
1 unn ee _ gold _ vllege-pire. 


£2} © ViSCN76&-I05 


Now: the bees waving VINE er} 
Gently greets the morning — * 
1 the new-wak'd kidlings ef 
TEINS the dewy' n 
n RIO IRS Si. 395. 35 
Philomel Mittens: Want 1 
Plaintive where ſhe prates at en * 
en the lark to meet the morn, | 
Soars beyond the ſhepherd's Got £ 


From the clay-built cottage- ridge, 
See the chatt'ring ſwallow ſpring ſ 
Darting through the one arch't bridge, 
Quick ſhe dips. her dappled wing... 
Lo, the buſy bees, employ'd he 
Reſtleſs till their taſk be done ! 
Now from ſweet to ſweet uncloy'd,, 
Sipping ow; un. the: . 


» 


Trickling through the l — 
See the On diſtil !. 
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Sweet refreſhment for the flock, | | 
When 'tis ſun-drove from the wel * 15 


Ploughmen, for the promis d corn, 
Rip'ning o'er the banks of Tweed, 

Anxious, hear che huntſman's horn, 
Soften d by the ſhepherd's reed. 


Sweet, oh ſweet, the warb' ling throng, ef ad 
On the white-embloflom'd ſpray © 
All is muſic, mirth, and ſong, 


At the jocund dawn of day. 


Fervid now the ſun-beam glows, 
Drinking deep the morning-gem : 
Not a dew-drop's left the roſe, 
To refreſh her parent-ſtem. ) 


By the brook the ſhepherd dines, 
From the fierce meridian-heat 

Shelter'd, by the branching pines, 
Pendant o'er his graſſy ſeat. - 


See, the flock forſakes the glade, 
Where uncheck'd the ſun-beams fall; 

Sure to find a pleafant ſhade | 

By*the ivi'd-abbey wall. 


# 
Nv 
4 
— 
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Echo in her airy round inet! 1 Q 
Oer the river, rock, wich aig TRIES! 5 
Cannot catch a ſingle ſound, 


Save the en of n um. * 
Cattle court the zephyrs land, 7017 
© Where the ſtreamlet wanders cool; 
Or with languid filence ſtand / - _ 
Mid-way in the marſhy pool. L 


But from mountain, dale, or ſtream, | 
Not a flutt' ring zephyr ſprings; 
Fearful, leſt the piercing beam 

Scorch his ſoft, 15 filken e 


#7 « 
Net's ler ese fur, one 
Nature's lulld, ſerene, and an! | 
Quiet e' en the ſhepherd's cur, | 
Sleeping on the heath-clad hill ! 


Languid is the landſcape round, 
Till the freſh-deſcending ſhow'r 
Kindly cools the thirſty ground, 
And revives each fainting flow'r. 


Now the hill, the hedge, is green; 
Now the warbler's throat's in tune! 


3 
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Blitheſome 1s the vernal ſcene, 


Brighten'd by the beams of noon. 


" EVENING. 
As the plodding ploughman goes 


Home ward, to the hamlet bound! ! bt | 


Giant-like his ſhadow grows, 


Lengthen'd o er the level ground. 


The ſteer along 5 meadow ſtrays 
| Free—the'furrow'd taſk is done; 
And the village windows blaze, 


Buraiſh'd by IR letting fun. * 


1 
* #7 


Mark 185 Gi behind the kill, 
Streak the purple painted w_ = 
Can the penciPFs mimic ſkill 


Copy the an! 20 2298 


4 * 
* 
* ww 


Where the riſing foreſt vals 
Round the time-decaying dome 
To their high-built airy beds, 
See the rooks returning home ! 


As the rk, with vary d tune, 
Carols, to the evening, loud: 

Mark the mild reſplendent moon, 
Breaking through a parted cloud 
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Linnets, with . notes, e 


Tuning {weet their mellow reste, 2 
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Now the hermit-howlet 1 


And the curling vapour creeps 
O'er the lily border'd lake. 


As the trout, in | fpeckled pride, © 699k, jon * 
Playful, from her boſom ute, eg 
N the banks a ruffled tide P 885 2 * 
Verges in ſucceſsful rings. e 
Tripping thayugh the alen . —. 7 
Oer the path- divided G ale, ls Los 
See the roſe-complexion' d us, Lie 
With the 14" and Spang * 


And the cuckoo bird with, t] Ü ũ i .., 


Bid — ſetting ſun adieu. 
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NouusRR XLV. 


Nothing ſo /e as what you once let fall, 
« Moſt women have no characters at all.“ 


— — — — 


CAMILLA AND FLORA. 


Ca is really what writers have ſo often 
imagined ; or rather, ſhe poſſefles a combi- 
nation of delicacies which they have ſeldom 
had minuteneſs of virtue and taſte enough to 
conceive z to ſay ſhe is beautiful, ſhe is accom- 
pliſhed, ſhe is generous, ſhe is tender, is 
talking in general, and it is the particular I 
would deſcribe. In her perſon ſhe is almoſt 
tall, and almoit thin; graceful, commanding, 
and inſpiring a kind of tender reſpect; the 
tone of her voice is melodious, and ſhe can 
neither look nor move without expreſſing ſome- 
thing to her advantage. Poſſeſſed of almoſt 
every excellence, ſhe is. unconſcious of any, 
and this heightens them all; the is modeſt 
Vol. III. Bb 


5 
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and diffident of her own opinion, yet always 


perfectiy comprehends the ſubject on which 
ſhe gives it, and ſees the queſtion in its true 
light : ſhe has neither pride, prejudice, nor 
precipitancy to miſguide her;; the is true, and 
therefore judges truly. Ife there are ſubjects 
too intricate, too complicated for the feminine 
ſimplicity of her ſoul, her ignorance of them 
ſerves only to diſplay a new beauty in her 
character, which reſults from her acknow- 
ledging, nay, perhaps from her poſſeſſing that 
very ignorance. The great characteriſtic of 
Camilla's underſtanding is taſte; but when 
the ſays moſt upon a ſubject, ſhe ſtill ſhews 
that ſhe has much more to ſay, and by this 
unwillingneſs to triumph, ſhe perſuades the 
more. With the moſt refined ſentiment ſhe 


| poſſeſſes the ſofteſt ſenſibility, and it lives and 
Tpeaks in every feature of her face. Is Ca- 
milla melancholy ? does ſhe figh ? every body 


is affected: they enquire whether any misfor- 


tune has happened to Camilla; they find that 
the 6 ghed for the misfortune of another, and 
they are affected till more. Young, lovely, 
and high-born, Camilla graces every company, 
and hightens the brilliancy of courts ; where- 
ever ſhe appears, all others ſeem, by natural 


impulſe to feel her ſuperiority ; 3 and yet, when 
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ſne converſes, ſhe has the art of inſpiring 
others with an eaſe which they never knew 
before: ſhe joins to the moſt ſcrupulous po- 
liteneſs a certain feminine gaiety, free both 
from reſtraint and boldneſs; always gentle, 
yet never inferior; always unaſſuming, yet 
never aſhamed or aukward; for ſhame and 
aukwardneſs are the effects of pride, which is 
too often miſcalled modeſty: nay, to the moſt 
critical diſcernment, ſhe adds ſomething of a 
bluſhing timidity, which ſerves but to give a 
meaning and piquancy even to her looks, an 
admirable effect of true ſuperiority |: By this 
filent unaſſuming merit the overaws the turbu- 
lent and the proud, and ſtops the torrent of 
that indecent, that overbearing, noiſe with 
which inferior natures in ſuperior ſtations over- 
whelm the ſlaviſh'and the mean. Yes, all ad- 
mire, and love, and reverence Camilla. 


FLoRA. 


Jou fee a character that you admire, and 
you think it perfect; do you therefore con- 
clude that every different character is imper- 
fect? What, will you allow a variety of beau- 
ty almoſt equally ſtriking in the art of a Cor- 
TIO: | b 2 | 
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regio, a Guido, and a Raphael, and refuſe it 
to the infinity of nature l how different from 

lovely Camilla is the beloved Flora] In Ca- 
milla, nature has diſplayed the beauty of ex- 
act regularity, and the elegant ſoftneſs of fe- 
male propriety: in Flora, ſhe charms with a 
certain artleſs poignancy, a graceful negligence, 
and an uncontroled, yet blameleſs, freedom. 
Flora has ſomething original and peculiar a- 
bout her, a charm which is not eafily defined; 
to know her and to love her is the ſame thing; 
but you cannot know her by deſcription.. Her 
_ perſon is rather touching than majeſtic, her 
features more expreſſive than regular, and her 
manner pleaſes rather becauſe it is reſtrained 
by no rule, than becauſe it is conformable to 
any that cuſtom has eſtabliſhed. Camilla puts 
you in mind of the moſt perfect muſic that can 
be compoſed ; Flora, of the wild ſweetneſs 
which is ſometimes produced by the irregular 
play of the breeze upon the Molian harp. Ca- 
milla reminds you of a lovely young queen; 
Flora, of her more lovely maid of honour. In 
Camilla you admire the decency of the Graces; 
in Flora, the attractive ſweetneſs of the Loves. 
Artleſs ſenſibility, wild, native feminine gaiety, 
and the moſt touching tenderneſs of ſoul, 
are the ſtrange characteriſtics of Flora. Her 
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countenance glows with youthful | beauty, 
which all art ſeems rather to diminiſh than in- 
creaſe, rather to hide than adorn; and while: 
Camilla charms you with the choice of her 
dreſs, Flora enchants you with the negleCt of 
hers. Thus different are the beauties. which, 
nature has manifeſted in Camilla and Flora 
yet while ſhe has, in this contrariety, ſhewn 
the extent of her power to pleaſe, the has alſo 
proved, that truth and virtue are always the 
ſame. Generoſity and tenderneſs are the firſt 
principles in the minds of both favourites, and 
were never poſſeſſed in a higher degree than 
they are poſſeſſed by Flora: ſhe is juſt as at- 
tentive to the intereſt of others, as ſhe is neg- 
ligent of her own; and though ſhe could ſub- 
mit to any misfortune that could befal herſelf 
yet ſne hardly knows how to bear the misfor- 
tunes of another. Thus does Flora unite the 
ſtrongeſt ſenſibility wich the moſt lively gaiety; 
and both are expreſſed with the moſt bewitch- 
ing mixture in her countenance. While Ca- 
milla infpires a reverence that keeps you at a re- 
ſpectſul yet admiring diſtance, Flora excites 
the moſt ardent, yet molt elegant deſire. Ca- 
milla reminds you of the dignity of Diana, 
Flora of the attractive ſenſibility of Caliſto : 
nen | B b 1 1 
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Camilla almoſt elevates you to the ſenſibility of 
angels, Flora delights you war the n 
idea or women. 


* 


 NumBtR XLVT. 


In ew'ry widow, wife, and miſs, . 
The ſole artificer of hliſs. 
I 'Þ8 3 1 ; 


— —— 


ON SENSIBILITY. 


Sweet Senſibility, thou ſoothing power 
Who ſhedd'{t thy bleſfings on the natal 
hour; | 
Like fairy favours ; Art can never ſeize; - 
Nor Affectation catch thy power to pleaſe. 
Thy ſubtile eſſence ſtill eludes the chains 
Of definition, and defeats her pains. 


Sweet Senſibility ] thou keen delight, 


Thou haſty: moral] ſudden ſenſe of = 805 „5 
how | untaught govencls, Virtue's precious 
ſeed, 
Thou ſweet procurer of the gen rous deed, 
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Beauty's quick reliſh, Reaſon's radiant morn, 
Which dawns ſoft nN veldre Reflection” 8 
85. horn. | 
To thoſe who 3 thee . no n can 
Spin, 
And thoſe wd knew 00 w all nd 
are faint. 
"Tis not to mourn becauſe a amo des, 
To rave in artificial extaſies; 
"Tis not to melt in Otway's tender fires ; 
Tis not to faint when injured Shore expires z 5 
Tis not becauſe the ready eye oerflows, 
At Clementina's, or Clariſſa's woes, 
While ſoft Compaſſion filently relieves, 
Loquacious Feeling hints how much ſhe 
gwes,. 
Laments how oft her tender heart has bled; 
And boaſts of many a tear ſhe never ſhed. 
As words are but external marks to tell 
The fair ideas in the mind that dwell, 
And only are of things the outward gen, 
And not the things themſelves, they but dee 
fine. 
So Exclamations, tender tones, fond tears, 
And all the graceful drap'ry Pity wears; 
Theſe are not Pity's ſelf ; they but exprefs* 


Her inward: ſufferings by their pictur d 
dreſs 
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And theſe fair marks reluctant I relate, 
T Theſe lovely ſymbols may be eee 


1 There are who fill with brilliant plaints che 


n 7 P8GEs: ©: |, 
If a poor linnet meet the ts rage ; 
Who for a wounded animal deplore, | 
As if friend, parent, country's were no 
more; 
Who boaſt quick rapture tremb'ln g in heir 
exe, 1 


If from a ſpider's ſnare they fave a fly ! 
Whoſe well-ſung ſorrows every breaſt inflame; 
And break all hearts but his from whom ey 
came: | 
Yet ſeeming life s dull duties to ne 
Will perſecute a wife or wrong a friend. 
Alive to every woe, by fiction dreſs d, 
The innocent, the wrong'd, the wretch dif- | 
treſs d, 
" plead in vain ; their ſufferings ſeem not 
meaty. | 
Or he relieves them cheaply with a tear. 
On! bleſt Compaſſion; angel Charity, 

More dear one 1 deed _—_— 4 Er 
A N 
Than all. the periods Feeling Cer can term, 

; han all thy une pages po lic d Stem. 


» 4 
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Not that thy deed alone this love expreſt, 
If fo the affluent only were the bleſt. 
One filent wiſh, one prayer, one ſoothing 
word, | 
Ihe precious page of mercy ſhall record, 
Since trifles make the ſum of human things, 
And half our mis ries from our follies 
ſprings. 
Since life's beſt joys conſiſt in peace und eaſt} 
And cannot ſave or ſerve, but all may pleaſe, 
Oh!] let the gentle ſpirit learn from hence, 
A ſmall unkindneſs is a great offence. 
Large bounties to beſtow we with in vain, 
But all may ſhun the guilt of giving pain. 
To bleſs mankind with tides of I 
| wealth, ' 
With power to grace them, or to crown 
with health; 
Our little lot denies 3 but heaven decrees 
Io all the gift of miniſt'ring to eaſe. 
The gentle offices of patient love; 
Beyond all flatt'ring, and all praiſe above, 
The mild forbearance of another's fault, 
The taunting word, ſuppreſe d as ſoon as 
thought. 
On theſe heav'n bad the bliſs of life depend, 
And eruſh'd ill fortune when he makes a 


friend. 
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A ſolitary bleſſing few can find, 
Our Joys with thoſe we love are inter- 
twin'd, i | ) 
And be whoſe: help falſe ns removes, 
Tt obſtructing thorn which wounds the 
breaſt he loves, 4. 
Smooths not another's rugged path aloud; 
But ſcatters roſes to adorn his on. 
The hint malevolent, the look oblique, 
Ihe obvious ſatire, or implied diſlike 


Ihe ſneer equivocal, the harſh weply, +! 0} 
And all the cruel language of the eye, 
The artful injury, whoſe venom'd dart 
Scarce wounds rs hilt it ſtabs 
the heart: , void o 
'The guarded ohraſe, whoſe meaning ll, yet 
e ade” e 
The liſt' ner ini lids _ thought it 
cold; 
Small lights, contempt, 3 inmix'd wh 
hate, 
Make up in number, what they want in 
weight. 


Theſe, and a thouſand 9 tu as theſe, 

' Corrode our comfort and deſtroy our eaſe ; 
As this ſtrong feeling tends to good or ill, 
It gives freſh power to vice or principle. 
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Tis not peculiar to the wiſe and good, 
Tis Paſſion's flame, the virtue of the blood. 
But to direct it to its proper courſe, 
There's Wiſdom's power of n chere 8 
Reaſon's force. 
If ill directed it procures the wrong, 
It adds new en to what before was 
| ſtrong ; ; vx ; 
Breaks out in wild irregular defies, 
Diſorder'd Paſhons and illicit fres. 
But if the virtuous bias rule the ſoul, 1 
This lovely feeling then adorns the whole, 
Sheds it's ſweet ſun-ſhine to the moral part, 
Nor waſtes on Fancy what ſhould warm the 
(659; art. | . 
143) 4333-1551 | | 
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5454 And connects in this 
His greateſt Virtue and his greateſt bliſs. 
25 — —— 
VIRTUE REWARDED. 
A Paſtoral Tale. 


Grretns was beautiful and poor. Scarce 
had ſhe numbered fixteen ſprings, when ſhe 
loſt the mother who had brought her up. Re- 
duced to ſervitude, ſhe kept the flocks of La- 
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mon, who cultivated the lands of a rich citi- 
Zen of Mitylene. 

One day, her eyes flowed with tears, ſhe 
went to viſit her mother's ſolitary tomb. She 
poured upon the grave a cup of pure water, 
and ſuſpended crowns of flowers to the bran- 
ches of the buſhes ſhe had planted round it. 

© Seated beneath the mournful ſhade,” and dry- 
ing up her tears, the ſaid, O thou moſt ten- 
der of mothers, how dear to my heart is the 
remembrance of thy virtues If ever I forget 
the inſtructions thou gaveſt me, with ſuch a 
tranquil ſmile, in that fatal moment, when, 

| Inclining thy head upon my boſom, I-ſaw thee 
expire if ever I forget them, may the propi- 
tious Gods forſake me ! and may thy ſacred 
Thade for ever fly met It is thou that haſt juſt 
preſerved my innocence. I come to tell thy 
manes all. Wretch that I am! Is there 
any one on earth to whom I Gare open my 


heart ? 
« Nicias, the lord of this country, came hither 


to enjoy the pleaſures of the autumn. He ſaw 
me; he regarded me with a ſoft and gracious air. 
Ile praiſed my flocks, and the care I took of 

them: he often told me that I was genteel, 

and made me preſents. Gods | how wag I de- 


ane}! but in the country who miſtruſts ? 1 


% 
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ſaid to myſelf, How kind our Maſter is! May 
the gods reward him! All my vows ſhall be 
for him: it is all that I can do; but I will for. 
ever do it. The rich are happy, and favoured 
by the immortals. When bountiful, like Ni- 
cCias, they deſerve to be happy. This to my - 
ſelf I ſaid, and let him take my hand, and. 
preſs it in his. The other day I bluſhed, and 
dared not look up, when he put 2 gold ring. 
upon my finger. See, he ſaid, what is engra- 
ved on this ſtone ? A winged, child, who. 
ſmiles like thee ; z and. it is he that muſt. make 
thee happy... As he ſpoke theſe, words, he 
ſtroaked my cheeks, that were redder than the 
fire. He loyes me; he has the tenderneſs. of 
a father for me; how haye 1 deſerved ſo 
much kindneſs from à Lord, and ſo rich and 
powerful? O! my mother; that Was all thy 
poor child tho ught. . | Ar how: : WAS Lde- 
ceived | This morning he found; me in the or- 
chard ; he chucked me familiarly under the. 
chin. Come, he ſaid, bring me ſome new 
blown, flowers to che myrtle bower, that I may 
there enjoy their ſweet. perfumes. With haſte 
I choſe the, figeſt flowers z and, full of Joy, L 
ran to the bower. . Thou art, he ſaid more nim- 
ble than. the zephyrs, and more beautiful than 


the goddeſs gf lowers. RA Ogre Gods! 
Vol. III. 
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9 yet tremble at the thought; when he caught 
me in his arms, and preſſed me to his boſom, 
and all that love can promiſe, all chat is ſoft 
and ſeducing, flowed from his lips. I wept; 
I'trembled; © Unable to reſiſt ſuch arts, I had 
been for ever loſt. No, tou wouldſt no lon- 
ger have had a child, if thy remembrance had 
not watched over my heart. Ah! if thy 
worthy mother had ever ſeen thee fuffer ſuch 
diſgraceful carefſes ! That thought alone gave 
me power to force myſelf from the arms * Re 
ſeducer and fly. f 
„Now 1 come; O with what comfort is it 
that 1 ftill dare! 1 come to weep oyer thy 
grave. Alas H poor and unfortunate as lam, why 
did I Toſe thee when ſo young ? I droop like a 
flower, deprived of the ſupport that ſuſtained 
its feeble ſtalk. This cup of pure water 1. 
pour to the honour of thy mans, Atcept 
this garland Receive my tears! May they pe 
nettate even to thy aſhes! Hear, O my mother, 
hear; it is to ah dear remains; that” repoſe 
beneath theſe flowers, which my eyes have 1⁰ 
often bedewed; it is to thy geren ſhade I here 
renew. the Nw bf m Heart.” Virtue, inflo- 
cente, and the fear of the gods, ſhall make 
the happineſs of my days. Therefore pover- 
ty ſhall never diſturb the * of my mind. 


* 
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May I do nothing that thou wouldſt not Fs 


approved with a ſmile of tenderneſs, and I 
ſhall ſurely be, as thou waſt, beloved of 
gods and men: for I ſhall be gentle, modeſt, 
and induſtrious. O my mother, by living thus, 
I hope to die like they, with ſmiles and tears 
of joy.” 


Glycera, on quitting the place, felt all the 


powerful charms of virtue. The gentle warmth 
that was diffuſed over her mind ſparkled in 
her eyes, ſtill wet with tears. She was beau- 
tiful as thoſe days of ſpring, when the ſun 
{ſhines through a tranſient ſhower. 

With a mind quite tranquil, ſhe was haſten- 
ing back to her labour, when Nicias ran to 
meet her. O Glycera ! he ſaid, and tears 
| flowed down his cheeks, I have heard thee at 
thy mother's tomb. Fear nothing, virtuous 
maid ! I thank the immortal gods ! I thank 
that virtue, which hath preſerved me from the 
crime of ſeducing thy innocence. Forgive me, 
chaſte Gylcera | Forgive, nor dread in me a 
freſh offence. My virtue triumphs through 
thine. Be wiſe, be virtuous, and be ever 
happy. That meadow, ſurrounded with trees, 
near to thy mother's tomb, and half the flock 
thou WP are thine.” 
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May a man of equal virtue complete the 
[happineſs of thy days! Weep not virtuous 
maiĩd but accept the preſent I offer thee with 
-a fincere heart, and ſuffer me from henceforth 
to watch over thy happineſs. If thou refuſeft 
me, a remorſe for offending thy virtue will be 
the torment of all my days. Forget, O-vouch- 
ſafe to forget my crime, and I will revere thee 
28 à propitious power that hath defended me 
againſt «ow "ot a 


Notars IVI. 


eee eee 
Ti fwectneſs makes it laſt, | 


mY \ 
8 5 12 
— — 4 N 1 — tay 
— 


THE FAIR THIER, 


— 


T. TELL, with equal truth and tier... 
| That little Kitt's an errant thief ; 
Before the urchin well could go, 
She ſtole the whiteneſs of the. ſnow z. 
And more that whiteneſs to adorn, 


ohe ſtole the bluſhes of the morn ; 
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Stole all tha ſoftneſs æther pours 
On primroſe buds in vernal ſhow'rs. 


There's no repeating all her 'wilesz 

She ſtole the graces winning ſmiles ; 

*Twas quickly ſeen ſhe rob'd the . a 

To plant a ſtar in either eye; 

She pilfer'd oriental pearl for teeth, 

And ſtole the cow's ambroſial breath; 8 
The cherry ſteepꝰ'd in morning dew, 9 
Gave moiſture to her lips, and hue. 1 


Theſe were her infant ſpoils, a ee 
To which in time ſhe added more: 
At twelve, 'ſthe ſtole from Cyprus? queen, 
Her air, and love_commanding mien; n 
Stole Juno's dignity, and ſtole 
From Pallas ſenſe to charm the ſoul. 
She ſung—amazed the Syrens heard, 
And to aſſert their voice 1 


She plap'd-the Muſes from their hill, 
Wonder'd who thus had ſtole their {kill : . 
Apollo's wit was next her prey, | 
And then the beams that light the day; 
While Jove, her pilf ring tricks to crown, 
Pronounc'd A beauties all her own 3 F 
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Pardon'd hericrimes, and prais d her art, 


And t' other day the ſtole. my heart. NIA 


5 


Cupid ! if lovers are thy care, 
Revenge thy vot'ry on the fair; 
Do juſtice on het ſtolen charms, 
And let her priſon be my arms. 


Noten XIIX. 

My manſion's warm and very neat, 
' You'd lay; a pretty ſnug retreat!“ 

Behind the bouſe my garden lies,, 

eee Goes. 


14 


* 
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STRICTURES on | Win BUILDING. 


G., ſays Heel Kames, was at firſt 


an uſeful art; but Eden was cultivated for 
pleaſure, and 2 life of labour ſucceeded not till 
after the fall. 1 N 

In modern language, the garden of Alcinous 
might be but a kitchen garden yet, as Euſta- 
thius obſerves, ornaments were ſought for 
even there, however unſucceſsfully, unleſs we 
ſuppoſe che deſcription given 1 Homer to be 


wholly poetical, and made at the pleaſure of 
the painter, like the little iſland of Phæacia. 
It would not be of muell importanee to in- 
quire whether the gardens of Babylon were 


brought into uſe by Semiramis, Cyrus, or Be- 
lus; we find in general) that they were terraces 
one above the other, carried up to the height 
of the wall of the city; and planted with ſtate- 
ly trees, in imitation of the hanging woods 
which Amyite had been accuſtomed to in the 
mountainous: parts of Media. It has been 
ſuppoſed that Epicurus was the firſt that intro- 
duced gardens into Greece; but Pliny aſſures 
us he was only the firſt who had a garden with- 
inthe city of Athens; whereas, before his time, 
they were without the walls, like the Horti 


1 Suburbani of the Romans. In ſuch retreats 


this great philoſopher gave the moſt ſhining 
precepts of morality, however miſrepreſented 
by the Stoics, or miſtaken by thoſe groſs pre- 
tenders to his ſect, who conceived pleaſure to 
conſiſt only in ſenſuality ʒ they ſerved the two 
purpoſes of aſſembling the philoſopher's pupils 
for inſtruction, and of furniſhing! them, as 
Cowley well expreſſes it, n | 
« virtuous luxury? 

Nor was this luxury confinedomerelyvs-the 
philoſophers; the greateſt warriors ſought for 
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houſes of Adden in ſuch retirements, and 
the ſame hands were employed in the ſervice 
of agriculture, which had raiſed and eg 
the glory of their count. 
Though utility was chiefly favght oder his 
gardens of the-philoſophers, yet Virgil's deſcrip- 
tion of the Elyſian Fields affords a moſt beautiful 
ſpecimen of bold imagery and rich deſign. The 
full green of the woods; the gaily illuminated 
laun; the grove with the rapid river ifſuing 
from it; the duſky thickets, the freſn meadows 
watered with rills, the ſequeſtered vale rendet- 
ed more ſolemn by the łhick wood and'placid 
ſtream. His account likewiſe: of the old Co- 
ryeian gardens makes us greatly lament that 
haſte ſhould have deprived the world of his 
maſterly inſtructions on a ſubject he ſo moch 
admired. 11 | 
In England juke a ever, till of late, moſt 
ſervilely copied our methods of gardening from 
the Italians, French, Flemiſh, or Dutch, all 
of whom indeed ſeem to have offered nothing 

better in the conſtruction of them, than clipt 
hedges, parterres, ſquirting re true 
love-knots, and flouriſhes. l 
Sir William Temple ſeems uns delighted 
with the taſte brought in by King William, of 
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remains a ſpecimen; and offers Moore-Park in 
Hertfordſhire, as the moſt perfect figure of a 
garden he ever ſaw; indeed, he allows there 
may be other forms admitted wholely irregu- 
lar; but they muſt owe their beauty to ſome 
extraordinary diſpoſition of nature. Lord Ba- 
con does not like images cut out in junipers or 
other garden- ſtuff; he ſays: they are only for 
children; but this great man can approve of 
little low hedges cut round like welts, with 
ſome pretty pyramids, and in ſome places 
fair columns upon = . of GR 
Work. 

Mr. Pope ſeverely ridibuley this invaſion of 
nature, but propoſes a place to be copied from, 
which in his time took largely of the old ab- 
ſurdities, and whoſe beauties were but triſſing 
and puerile. Stowe, when compared with 
Verſailles, might demand ſome ſhare: of ad» 
miration; but immenſe would be the diſtance 
from that genuine taſte which Shenſtone and 
nature have brought us acquainted with. Stowe 
indeed, under its modern improvements, may 
be conſidered as a very fine ſpecimen of taſte 
and defign,: particularly by thoſe who are un- 
acquainted with the exquiſite elegance, I had 
almoſt ſaid, the abſolute perfection of mn 
Scarſdale's gardens at Kedleſton. 
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te ſeems to me, ſays Lord Kames, far from 
an exaggeration, that good profeſſors are not 
more eſſential to a college than a ſpacious 
garden, which ought to be tempered with ſim- 
plicity ; rejecting ſumptuous and glaring orna- 
ments: in this reſpect the univerſity of Ox- 
ford may be deemed a perfect model. That 
the gardens of Oxford may be as uſeful and 
efficacious as thoſe of ancient Rome, for the 
purpoſe of ſtudy and application, I will by no 
-means preſume to'deny ; but they are certain- 
Iy as artful as their buildings; they are for- 
mal without unity of deſign, and complex 
without variety. Regularity, ſays the ſame 
author, is required in that part of a garden 
which joins the dwelling houſe. The beauties 
of a dwelling houſe ariſe from regularity and 
proportion, but the works of art and nature 
have a different deſtination. Utility would 
ſuffer if the ground was not poliſned near the 
dwelling; but this poliſh, to ſpeak philoſophi- 
cally, ſhould be, I think, inverſely as the 
diſtance. 

Mr. Burke doubts, « whether n be at 
4 all an idea belonging to proportion.“ Surely 
the effect produced by it in architecture ſtrikes 
even a common eye with pleaſure; the in- 
ſtance produced from vegetables is not much 


> 


\ 
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to the purpoſe; for it will appear from an ac- 
curate ſurvey, that there is more regularity in 


the parts of flowers, than is commonly ima 
gined; their forms indeed are inſinitely varied, 
but, in the ſame plant nature ſeldom deviates 
from the laws of proportion, and ſome of our 
beſt botaniſts have actually founded much of 
their ſyſtems upon the proportion of the parts. 
So far therefore from ſuppoſing no beauty to 
reſult from proportion, we may infer that fome 
part at leaſt of the beauty even of vegetables 
ariſes from it. It is ſuppoſed by modern rules 
that all avenues of courſe muſt be cut down; 
but I am far from thinking that they may not 
frequently remain to great advantage; they 
muſt be long and wide, and ſhould properly 
lead to a Gothic caſtle, town, or any other 
large and ancient building. F know it has been 
aid by Mr. Burke, that avenuès of # moderate 
length are far grander, and that a true artiſt 
ſhould always put a generous deceit on the 
ſpectator; but, though perſpective will leſſen 
greatneſs in height as it gains in length, yet I 
think it is equally certain, that the duke of 
Montaguc's avenues will be conſidered as far 
more grand than thoſe in St. James's Park. 

* To > remedy the ill effects of a ſtraight Ane 


an uniform curve is now adopted ; but altera- 


» 
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tion is not always improvement; and t reminds 
me of the conduct of the matron, who, to pre- 
vent her daughter from dropping her chin into 
her boſom, threw.it up into the air by the aid 
of a ſteel colar. Hoggath's Analyſis e 
yet been read to very little — che hl itt Ai 
Standeur may poſſibly be — bycfor 
priſe, but propriety will ſuffer for it; a mag- 
nificent building will certainly appear more 


magnificent after viewing a cottage z but where 


is the connectionbetween a dairy and > Chineſe. 

temple, a xuſtic ſeat and a Grecian altar? 

Me xarely ſee the whole of a building, wich 
Its furniture, confed to one expreſhon—ſome 

minute article has for ever given us a diſguſt 


—we view an hermitage, for inſtance, from 


the gloomy entrance into it; the, crucifix and 
other emblems placed in order; the ſtraw bed 


nity of the ſcene, that we are even in expecta- 
tion of ſeeing the ſaint himſelf, approach to 
meet us till all of a ſudden a maderp dining 
table preſents itlell m rie and gane deſtroys, 
all our enthuſiaſm. R795 Tits 3p ei i An iel: 
Elevations of the different parts of Blen 
heim houſe; when viewed ſepazately on paper, 
are not unworthy. of the | greateſt. architect; 
but, When taken together, the whole appears 


and old feat z we. are ſo:ſtruck with che ſolem-. 
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as a moſt heavy pile of building; there is no 
contraſt, no relief, though Mr. Pope, perhaps, 
made too ſevere a remark when he called it 
c A quarry of ſtones above ground.” 
Many of our modern houſes have been built 
from Italian models, without the leaſt re- 
ference or conformity to the change of coun- 


try: on accbunt of heat in Italy, it is neceſ- 


ſary to have but few windows : this muſt ever 
make a building not only appear heavy, but of 
courſe produce a contrary effect to that which 
ought to be ſought for in a northern clime. 

It was not always a ſpecimen of bad taſte 
in our anceſtors that they built their houſes in 
a valley, and moated them round about: ſafe-. 
ty in thoſe times was principally to be con- 
Gdered ; and improvements in mechanics had 
not then enabled them to live with equal con- 
venience above hill as below. The common. 
opinion at preſent is, that a houſe cannot have 
too much proſpect; but I would carefully diſ- 
tinguiſh between looking at, and overlooking. 
objects; the ſummit may be very proper for 


an obſervatory, but not always for a dwelling 


houſe ; from which all objects, I think, ſhould 
be ſeen diſtinctly, without the aid of a telef-. 
cope. A garden on a flat, it is faid, ought to 
be highly and variouſly ornamented, in order. 

VoL. III. Dd. 
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to occupy the mind and prevent its regretting 
the inſipidity of an uniform plain. Artificial 
mounts in this view are common; but no per- 


ſon has thought of an artificial walk elevated 


high above the plain. The effect of ſuch a 
walk is moſt admirably exemplified in Mr. 
Garrick's poliſhed ground at Hampton. 

Art ſhould' ever be timid of overſtepping 


the modeſty of nature, for any thing over- 
done is from the purpoſe, and, though it may 


make the unſkilful admire, cannot but make 


the judicious grieve 3 the cenſure of whom 


(as Shakeſpeare obſerves to the actors) muſt in 


Vour allowance outweigh a whole theatre of 


others. , | 
Gardening then, in its higheſt ſtage of im- 
provement, is of the nature of an Epic poem; 


the plan muſt be great, intire, and one. Even 


the leaſt portions. muſt have a reference to the 


whole. Nothing of a foreign nature, like the 


trifling conceits which bad poets, or bad gar- 


deners, are always ready to. introduce. By 


which the obſerver is miſled into another ſort 
of pleaſure, oppolite to that which is deſigned 


in the general plan. One conduces to the de- 
ſigner's aim, the completing of his work; the 


other flackens his pace, diverts him from his 


way, and locks him up like a knight-errant in 


— — 
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an inchanted caſtle, when he ſhould be purſu- 


ing his main adventure. In ſhort, as Pope 
ſays, | | 5 W 


To build, to plant, whatever you intend C 

To rear the column, or the arch to bend, 

To ſwell the terrace, or to ſink the grot-z - 

In all, let nature never be forgot. | 

Still follow ſenſe, of every Art the ſoul; _ 
Parts, anſw*ring parts, ſhall ſlide into a whole, 


* 
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Dear, damn'd, diſtracting town, farewell. 


& DESCRIPTION OF LONDON. 


Heouszs, churches, mixt together, 


Streets unpleaſant, in all weather; 


Priſons, palaces contiguous, 
Gates, a bridge, the Thames irriguous ; 
Gaudy things, enough to tempt ye, 


Showy outfides, inſides empty 


Bubbles, trades, mechanic arts, 
Coaches, wheelbarrows, and carts ; 
Warrants, bailiffs, bills unpaid, 
Lords, of laundreſſes afraid; 
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Rogues, that nightly rob and ſhoot men; 
Hangmen, aldermen, and footmen 288 
Lawyers, poets, prieſts, 1 CLIT! 
Noble, imple, all conditions; 

Worth, beneath a thread-bare cover; 
«Villainy—— bedaub'd all over; 

Women, black, red, fair, and grey, 

Prudes, and ſuch as never pray; 

Handſome, ugly, noiſy ſtill, 

Some that will not, ſome that will; 

Many a beau, without a ſhilling, 

Many a widow, not unwilling ; 

Many a bargain, if you ſtrike it, 

This is London How &ye like it? 
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